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THE  POLITICAL  FUTURE  OF  EUROPE.* 


There  are  two  antagonistic  theories 
which  profess  to  summarize  history.  Vico 
attempted,  in  the  last  century,  to  prove 
that  the  course  of  human  events  had,  like 
the  planets,  .an  orbit  of  their  own,  into 
which  they  feturned  after  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  In  fact,  according  to  this 
philosopher,  the  tendency  of  history  was 


to  repeat  itself,  much  like  a  comfiound 
circulating  decimal.  But  the  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  physical  science  has,  of  late 
years,  thrown  this  theory  very  much  into 
the  shade,  by  confronting  it  with  the  more 
glittering  notion  of  human  perfectibility. 
Mankind,  instead  of  gyrating  in  an  ellipse, 
move  along  a  line  of  infinite  progression. 
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Scientific  men  fondly  imagined  that  the 
march  of  intellect  was  destined  to  impel 
society,  through  stages  of  uninterrupted 
progress,  to  a  fanciful  millennium.  Know¬ 
ledge  was  to  be  the  spiritual  means  of  re¬ 
deeming  the  nations.  When  mankind 
came  to  understand  their  relations  to  the 
surrounding  universe,  Astrea  would  again 
visit  the  earth,  and  the  golden  age  return. 
There  were  not  wanting  many  minor  pos¬ 
tulates  which  seemed  to  support  this 
splendid  vision.  All  the  wars  of  Euro¬ 
peans  found  their  root  in  dynastic  inter¬ 
ests,  and  would  vanish,  when  the  wishes 
of  the  million  became  the  mainspring  of 
])olitics.  The  knell  of  standing  armies 
was  rung  by  a  citizen  soldiery  ;  and  with 
standing  armies  vanished  all  fear  of  terri¬ 
torial  aggrandizement.  Economic  inven¬ 
tions  and  the  wide  ramifications  of  indus¬ 
trial  interests  were  fast  binding  mankind 
in  a  network  of  harmony  and  peace. 
Under  war  waged  for  the  spell  of  these 
illusions,  philosophers  and  statesmen  had 
looked  back  upon  the  past  as  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  humanity,  and,  from  the  heights 
of  Pisgah,  sighted  the  promised  land. 
Even  Gioberti,  priest  though  he  was, 
did  not  shrink  from  avowing  in  his  pri- 
mato,  that  if  the  Jews  looked  forward  to 
the  Messiah  as  yet  to  come,  in  the  light  of 
the  golden  age,  he  was  as  stanch  in  that 
belief  as  the  stoutest  Israelite  among 
them.  The  rationalist  divines  have  vied 
w'ith  the  poets  of  our  own  age  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  approach  of  the  dawn  of  an  era 
of  universal  peace  and  happiness.  In 
the  midst  of  these  delightful  anticipations 
a  si)eck  appears  upon  a  sunny  sky,  no 
bigger  than  a  man’s  hand.  But  it  sud¬ 
denly  swells  to  gigantic  dimensions  and 
sheds  disastrous  twilight  over  the  fairest 
regions  of  the  earth.  Without  any  rational 
pretext  whatever,  two  of  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  nations  of  Euroi>e  rush  with  mur¬ 
derous  weapons  at  each  other’s  throats. 
They  close  with  deadly  gripe  ;  inflict  ui)on 
each  other  mortal  blows,  until  one  sinks 
through  sheer  exhaustion.  The  collapsed 
state  is  then  let  blood.  Heavy  gyves  are 
placed  upon  it,  from  which  there  is  little 
chance  of  escape  for  many  j^ears  to  come, 
and  then  only  by  combination  with  some 
other  power.  Between  two  races  who 
were,  a  little  time  ago,  beginning  to  forget 
their  old  animosity  in  acts  of  amity  and 
good-will,  the  flames  of  hate  are  anew  en¬ 
kindled  with  a  vehemence  destined  to  last 


through  all  time.  Now  these  phenomena 
may,  doubtless,  be  explained  by  the  usual 
philosophic  mediod  of  assigning  very  sim¬ 
ple  causes  to  very  complicated  effects. 

.\s  to  which  power  is  humanly  respon¬ 
sible  for  these  multiplied  disasters,  is  dis¬ 
cussed  at  large  in  the  pamphlets  before 
us.*  The  question  is  not  simply  histori¬ 
cal,  but  bears  directly  upon  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  terms  of  peace  which 
have  been  imposed.  If  Prussia  is  as 
blameless  in  the  transactions  which  led  to 
the  outbreak,  as  Bismarck  would  make  out, 
it  is  obvious  he  had  some  reason  for  his 
recent  severity.  But  this,  we  think,  can 
in  no  way  be  sustained.  We  do  not 
share  the  bias  of  the  authors  who  have 
written  on  this  subject.  It  is  our  opin¬ 
ion,  having  heard,  with  the  impartiality  of 
a  nisi  prius  judge,  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  the  subject,  that  both  parties  have 
been  lamentably  in  the  wrong  ;  that  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  France  and 
Prussia  for  the  last  six  years  have  been 
conducted  upon  principles  more  worthy 
of  thieves  than  honest  politicians ;  that 
each  has  been  attempting  to  overreach 
the  other ;  that  Napoleon  began  these 
subterranean  intrigues  with  a  view  to  se¬ 
cure  all  the  prizes  of  war  without  fighting 
for  them,  and  that  Bismarck  so  manipula¬ 
ted  events  as  to  cause  the  Emperor  to 
fight  after  all,  and  left  him  nothing  but 
defeat  for  his  pains.  Each  knew  that 
the  mining  operations  in  which  both  were 
engaged  had  gone  so  far,  that  they  must 
explode  somewhere,  and  each  endeavored 
to  direct  the  train  from  his  own  territory 
to  that  of  his  neighbor’s,  ft  is  beyond 
question  that  Bismarck,  if  he  did  not  plan 
the  Hohenzollem  intrigue  with  his  eyes 
oi)en  to  all  the  consequences,  knew  of  its 
existence  when  his  Government  denied 
all  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  also  clear  that 
Baron  Von  Theile,  in  a  conference  with 
Benedetti,  repudiated,  on  the  part  of  his 
Government,  the  very  suggestion,  after 
Bismarck  and  the  King  had  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  candidature.}  From  the 
declarations  of  the  French  ambassador  on 
this  occasion,  Bismarck  must  have  known 


•  The  liest  of  these  is  decidedly  that  hy  “  Scru¬ 
tator."  If  we  could  unmask  the  writer,  we  l)e- 
lieve  we  should  find  Mr.  Otway,  for  he  writes 
>sith  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  his  views 
are  laid  down  with  geometrical  precision. 

f  Despatch  of  Bmedetti  to  the  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  March  31,  1869. 
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the  irritating  effect  the  avowal  of  the 
scheme  must  produce  on  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  He  also  refused  to  advise  the 
King  simply  to  withdraw  his  consent  from 
Leopold’s  acceptance  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  when  pressed  to  do  so  by  the  British 
Government,*  though  that  step  would 
have  probably  induced  France  to  give  up 
the  quarrel.  When  the  Prince  withdrew 
his  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  his  father,  Pnissia  sullenly  refused 
to  renounce  hfer  sanction  to  those  claims, 
and  thus  bore  a  very  conspicuous  part  in 
drawing  upon  Europe  the  consequences 
which  followed.  Then,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  mystery  about  the  telegram  from 
Frnis  conveying  the  falsehood  that  the 
King,  in  a  crowded  watering-place,  turned 
upon  his  heel  when  accosted  by,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  speak  with,  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador.  Now,  it  is  expressly  admitted  by 
Bismarck,  that  he  sent  copies  of  that  tele¬ 
gram  to  all  the  German  representatives 
abroad  ;  and  either  himself  or  his  subor¬ 
dinates  must  have  caused  its  insertion  in 
the  official  Berlin  gazette,  by  which  the 
war  e.xcitement  in  both  countries  was 
roused  to  fever  height.f  We  all  know  it 
was  that  telegram  which  impelled  the 
French  Government  to  launch  their  de¬ 
claration  of  w.ar.  It  is  also  upon  record 
that  France,  in  the  course  of  February, 
made,  through  Lord  Clarendon,  two  over¬ 
tures  to  Berlin  for  mutual  disarmament, 
offering  to  reduce  her  various  contingents 
to  the  extent  of  90,000  men,  which  was, 
in  fact,  one-eighth  of  her  army  ;  but  that 
Bismarck,  having  churlishly  refused  to  listen 
to  the  first  proposal,  did  so  far  entertain 
the  second  as  to  forward  it  to  the  King, 
who,  under  the  councils  of  his  astute  chan¬ 
cellor,  declined  the  proposition  on  the 
ground  that  the  military  organization  of 
Prussia  was  the  vital  principle  of  her  consti¬ 
tution,  and  that  she  was  least  of  all  inclined 
to  modify  it,  in  front  of  an  aggressive  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  with  the  probability  of  an  alliance 
between  Austria  and  the  South  German 
StatesJ — two  pretexts,  the  hollowness  of 
which,  recent  events  sufficiently  demon¬ 
strate.  Now,  though  the  conduct  of 
France  is  utterly  indefensible  in  provoking 


•  Despatch  of  Earl  Granville  to  Lord  Ixkftus, 
dated  July  15,  iSyow 

f  Despatch  of  Bismarck  to  Count  Bemstoff,  July 
18,  1870. 

X  l.etters  of  Count  Daru,  dated  February  i, 
and  M.  de  Lavalette,  dated  February  16. 


the  conflict  after  the  Hohenzollem  griev¬ 
ance  had  been  substantively  withdrawn,  we 
cannot  acquit  Prussia  of  irritating  her  ad¬ 
versary,  and  of  provoking,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  the  blow  she  seemed  anxious  to  repel. 
In  point  of  fact,  botli  parties  had  their  re¬ 
spective  interests  in  the  struggle ;  both 
desired  to  fight ;  both,  like  two  pugilists, 
had  been  in  training  for  the  encounter 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  both  were 
determined  that  so  opportune  an  occasion 
should  not  be  lost  for  bringing  it  on. 

The  indulgence  of  military  vanity,  and 
the  desire  to  dominate  bairope,  are  faults 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  France*  in  a 
larger  degree  than  to  Prussia.  But  Ger¬ 
many,  after  having  disarmed  her  antago¬ 
nist,  has  indulged  these  propensities  with 
a  mercenary  spirit,  and  with  the  manifest 
intention  of  wiping  France  out  of  the  list 
of  the  great  powers.  The  frankness  with 
which  this  is  avowed  is  admirable  in  its 
simplicity.  France  must  be  hindered  from 
being  dangerous  in  future.  She  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  reduced  to  such  a  position  as  to 
render  her  alike  both  impotent  and  de¬ 
fenceless.  She  must  be  degraded  from 
her  state  in  the  family  of  nations.  She  is, 
therefore,  stripped  of  her  armaments :  her 
artillery,  her  muskets,  her  swords,  her  am¬ 
munition,  her  military  stores — in  fact, 
nearly  all  her  implements  and  panoply  of 
war,  are  carted  off  to  Berlin.  That  she 
may  not  be  in  an  immediate  position  to 
supply  their  place,  she  is  loaded  with  a 
{lecuniary  indemnity  which  must  exhaust 
the  energies  of  another  generation.  The 
frontiers  of  the  country  are  thrown  back 
to  the  state  in  which  tliey  were  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  strong 
chain  of  fortresses  which  France  has 
erected  or  fortified  during  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  with  two  or  three  minor 
exceptions,  have  been  wrenched  from  her 
by  her  enemy.  Strasburg,  Bitsche,  Phals- 
burg,  Thionville,  and  Metz,  protecting 
that  flank  of  France  which  is  most  exposed 
to  attack,  are  now  only  so  many  reser¬ 
voirs,  ready,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to 
open  the  rivers  of  invasion  and  deluge  the 
country.  Metz,  which  is  only  some  160 
miles  from  Paris,  is  a  naked  rapier  laid 
across  the  defenceless  throat  of  France. 
With  her  greatest  buckler  of  defence  in 
the  hands  of  Prussia,  anything  like  inde¬ 
pendent  action  on  the  part  of  France  is 
manifestly  impossible.  While  Metz  is  in 
the  hands  of  Prussia,  she  must  remain  as 
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politically  weak  as  Piedmont,  with  Austria 
in  the  Quadrilateral.  With  a  bankrupt 
exchequer,  with  a  pillaged  population,  with 
a  disorganized  govemmem,  with  a  defence¬ 
less  frontier,  with  a  mutilated  territory, 
with  civil  feud  in  her  capitals,  with  all  her 
strongholds  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
with  an  imposition  of  ^200,000,000  ster¬ 
ling  as  a  war  indemnity,  France  is  not 
likely  to  recover  her  physical  strength  in 
our  day ;  and  when  vigor  returns  to  her 
shattered  frame,  it  will  be  only  to  feel 
she  has  lost  her  place  in  the  councils  of 
Europe. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  excellent 
reasons  assigned  for  this  sort  of  benefi¬ 
cence,  which  need  only  be  stated  to  win 
common  assent.  Metz  and  Alsace  be¬ 
longed  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Hohenzol- 
lem  in  the  nineteenth, — a  convincing 
argument,  w'hich  no  country  so  consis¬ 
tently  as  Prussia  could  urge  with  elaborate 
effect.  If  every  nation  which  has  been 
disintegrated  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years  should  get  back  its  own  to-morrow, 
we  all  know'  how  much  Prussia  would  be 
a  gainer  by  the  transfer.  But  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Alsace  speak  a  patois  of  German 
and  French,  which  contains  spmething  of 
both,  and  is  not  either.  They  are,  there¬ 
fore,  clearly  entitled  to  be  governed  from 
Berlin.  This  principle  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Sclave-si>eaking  population 
of  Silesia,  the  Polish  community  of  Posen, 
and  the  Danes  of  Schleswig.  \\'hat  more 
in  keeping  with  this  piebald  collection  of 
people,  in  the  name  of  nationality,  than 
the  French  jjopulation  at  Metz  ?  Then, 
were  not  Alsace  and  Lorraine  taken  by 
force  and  guile  from  Germany  ?  and  what 
more  pro])er  to  retake  them  by  the  same 
oi>en-handed  violence  ?  But  it  is  forgotten 
that  these  provinces  were  first  wrenched 
from  France  by  (xennany,  so  that  to  re¬ 
store  the  original  balance,  France  will  have 
to  scramble  for  them  again.  By  this  flux 
and  reflux  of  empire,  at  least,  one  princi¬ 
ple  is  fully  assured.  Nations  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  becoming  stagnant.  The 
standing  pool  of  industrial  affairs  is  defe¬ 
cated.  War  becomes,  not  an  exceptional, 
but  the  normal  condition  of  the  universe. 
Civilization  has  the  consolation  of  know¬ 
ing  that  it  has  no  sooner  got  on  its  legs, 
and  is  about  to  gather  into  its  gra¬ 
naries  an  exuberant  harvest,  than  it  is 
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knocked  over  again  and  its  fruits  are 
withered. 

It  is  singular  that  Gennan  ideologists, 
whose  views  are  so  strong  upon  abstract 
subjects,  should  put  forth  such  inconsis¬ 
tent  trash,  to  justify  their  newly-adopt¬ 
ed  policy  of  territorial  aggrandizement. 
'Phere  are  however,  a  large  number  of 
sentimentalists  in  the  world,  who  have 
a  strange  hankering  for  the  past,  whose 
sympathies  it  was  necess;uy  to  secure. 
The  German  archives  have,  therefore, 
been  ransacked  for  every  tittle  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  Metz  was  a  German  province 
in  the  fourteenth  centurj* ;  and,  therefore, 
if  any  Frenchmen  are  found  there  in  the 
nineteenth,  they  ought  to  be  under  Pnis- 
sian  rule.  But,  to  do  Bisniarck  justice, 
he  has  a  great  contempt  for  trashy  dialec¬ 
tics  of  this  character.  He  takes  his  stand 
upon  the  firmer  ground  of  political  expe¬ 
diency.  France  has  invaded  Germany 
some  twenty-seven  times,  stimulated  en¬ 
tirely  by  her  lust  for  the  Rhine  provinces. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  reduce  her  to 
such  conditions  that  she  is  not  likely  to 
offend  again.  In  the  case  of  the  German 
ideologists,  we  grant  the  premiss,  but  deny 
the  inference.  They  are  doubtless  sin¬ 
cere  in  their  unreason.  But  Bismarck’s 
premiss  and  conclusion  are  alike  vicious, 
and  no  one  knows  that  better  than  him¬ 
self. 

The  earlier  wars  of  France  against  the 
Empire  arose  out  of  the  struggle  for  these 
border  possessions  when  the  posterity  of 
I.othaire  II.,  to  whom  they  belonged,  had 
died  out ;  but  in  these  wars  France,  then 
being  parcelled  out  among  numerous  vas¬ 
sals,  had  the  worst  of  it.  A  series  of 
German  irruptions,  under  Henry  the  Fowl¬ 
er  and  the  Othos,  united  these  domains 
to  the  Empire.  They  were,  however,  held 
more  or  less  as  fiefs  of  the  crown  of 
France.  The  French  element  within,  and 
French  intrigue  without,  always  gave  the 
German  emperors  great  uneasiness ;  and 
this,  combined  with  further  schemes  of  ob¬ 
taining  fresh  fiefs  in  Burgundy  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  exposed  France  to  two  ‘German  in¬ 
vasions — one  under  Henry  V.,  and  the 
other  under  Otho  IV.,  which  made  Louis 
the  Fat  and  Philip  Augustus  tremble  for 
their  suzerainty.  But  the  Germans  soon 
found  in  Italy  a  richer  field  tor  their  ex¬ 
ploits,  and  France  was  left  to  constitute  her 
unity  without  much  hindrance,  until  the 
empire  fell  into  Spanish  hands.  Afraid, 
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then,  of  being  bodily  eaten  up,  her  nion-  undertaken  to  repel  aggression  as  t()  make 


archs  became  aggressive  ;  but  their  blows 
were  aimed,  not  against  Germany,  but 
against  Spain,  unluckily  without  any  great 
effect ;  for,  the  towns  of  France  were 
some  half-dozen  times  invaded  by  the 
F.mperorand  his  allies,  her  king  captured, 
and  her  fortresses  demolished.  Our  share 
in' these  plundering  transactions  helped  us 
to  Toil  may  and  Boulogne.  In  the  next 
series  of  wars,  which  arose  out  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  dissensions  of  the 
Empire,  if  France  intenneddled,  she  was 
invited  to  do  so  by  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany,  with  whom  she  was  allied, 
and  whose  interests  were  menaced  by 
the  house  of  Austria.  As  the  price  of  her 
intervention,  she  got  a  portion  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  frontier ;  but  we  never  heard  that 
Germany  otherwise  than  freely  conceded 
the  long-coveted  prize  to  her,  or  regarded 
this  portion  of  the  Treaty  of  M  iinster  as  a 
menace  to  her  liberties.  It  was  not  until 
Louis  Qiiatorze  seized  Franche-Comte, 
and  sent  his  legions  over  the  Rhine,  that 
Germany  manifested  any  uneasiness  at  the 
ambitipn  of  France — an  uneasiness  which 
the  league  of  Augsburg  immediately  dis¬ 
pelled,  and  an  ambition  which  the  armies 
of  Eugene  and  Marlborough  levelled  to 
the  ground.  Hence,  Lorraine  soon  after¬ 
wards  fell  as  quietly  into  the  hands  of 
France,  as  if  its  exchange  for  the  reversion 
of  Tuscany  had  been  an  arrangement  of 
Providence.  We  are  rather  curious,  there¬ 
fore,  to  know  how  Count  Bismarck  gets  his 
twenty-seven  instances  of  French  aggres¬ 
sion  against  Gennany,  and  whether  he  in¬ 
cludes  in  the  list  the  troops  which  France 
lent  to  Prussia  to  enable  her  to  retain  her 
hold  upon  Silesia,  and  the  counter-support 
she  gave  Maria  Theresa  to  enable  the 
empress  to  defeat  Prussia.  It  is  evident 
no  parties  are  responsible  for  such  inter¬ 
ventions  except  those  who  invite  them  ; 
and  to  ascribe  to  the  ambition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  F'rance,  wars  which  arose  out  of 
the  rapacity  of  his  own  countrymen,  is  a 
phase  given  to  the  quarrel  which  outrages 
common  sense.  Even  were  all  the  wars 
carried  on  under  the  Louises,  the  Riche- 
lieus,  and  the  feudal  princes  of  F'rance,  as 
wantonly  aggressive  as  Bismarck  would 
make  out,  tin;  F'rench  peojile  are  no  more 
responsible  for  them  than  the  horses  which 
dragged  their  artillery  to  the  field.  They 
were  waged  frequently  in  their  own  despite, 
purely  for  dynastic  interests,  and  as  often 


it.  Even  when  the  people  woke  up  to 
their  sovereign  rights,  in  1 789,  from  whom 
did  the  first  deliberate  act  of  aggression 
come  ?  F'rom  mild  and  peace-loving  Pnis- 
sia.  Scarcely  five  years  ago,  we  saw  both 
the  Saxon  and  Bavarian  palatinate  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  first  French  regiment 
that  might  have  ventured  to  cross  the  bor¬ 
der,  without  a  hand  being  stretched  forth 
to  snatch  the  defenceless  prize.  It  is 
therefore  false,  in  fact,  to  assign  to  the 
F'rench  such  an  incurable  lust  after  Ger¬ 
man  territory,  as  to' warrant  the  necessity 
of  her  political  servitude.  The  F'rench 
•have  BO  specific  hatred  to  the  Germans 
as  a  people,  any  more  than  they  have  to 
the  Italians,  whose  territory  they  have 
honored  no  less  frequently  with  their  pres- 
ance.  The  allegation  of  Bismarck  is  not, 
therefore,  very  assuring.  He  revives  the 
memory  of  these  miserable ,  feuds,  as  a 
reason  why  they  should  be  stopped  ;  and 
jiroduces  a  treaty,  for  that  purpose,  which 
only  transmits  them  to  posterity  wrapped 
in  a  blaze  of  undying  vehemence.  It  is 
monstrous  for  the  conquerors  of  a  country 
to  assign,  as  a  pretext  for  its  abasement, 
the  participation  of  its  rulers  in  those 
quarrels  which  originated  with  themselves. 
The  great  shield  of  Germany  against 
F'rench  interference  is  its  unity.  Had  she 
further  insisted  upon  the  fortresses  in  Al¬ 
sace  and  Lorraine  being  dismantled,  with 
an  adequate  pecuniary  indemnity,  she 
would  then  have  been  doubly  secure.  But 
when,  in  addition,  she  requires  the  keys  of 
F'rance  to  be  placed  in  her  hands,  and 
the  country,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  be 
cast  under  her  feet,  it  is  idle  to  say  that 
Prussia  is  aiming  at  mere  immunity  from 
aggression.  There  is  a  weightier  rea.son 
behind  for  the  mutilation  of  France,  which 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  avow,  and  that 
is  the  preservation,  if  not  the  increase,  of 
her  own  military  ascendency. 

Prussia,  in  making  peace,  consulted  her 
own  interests.  Had  her  troops  returned 
to  Berlin  after  concluding  with  France 
a  wise  and  durable  treaty,  that  would 
have  occurred  which  occurred  after  the 
peace  of  1815 — Germany  would  have 
demanded  free  and  liberal  institutions. 
There  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
Prussian  Caesarism.  Berlin  would  have 
had  to  modify  her  military  constitution. 
There  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
vast  armaments.  The  world  would  have 
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once  more  settled  down  to  pacific  ways. 
But  in  leaving  behind  her  an  exasperated 
France,  Prussia  has  the  strongest  of  all 
motives  for  inducing  Germany  to  perpet¬ 
uate  her  military  dictatorship,  and  keep 
the  war  ferment  at  high  pressure.  But 
it  is  impossible  that  the  most  pacific 
countrj’  can  remain  long  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  a  military  organization  as 
Prussia  commands,  without  using  it  as  an 
instrument  for  further  aggrandizement. 
Were  it  indeed  otherwise,  a  marvel  woulil 
occur,  the  like  of  which  would  be  un¬ 
known  in  history-.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
ix)wer  suddenly  overtopping  Europe,  and,^ 
amid  a  handful  of  weaker  states,  stepping* 
short  in  her  career  of  aggression  ?  Those 
who  believe  in  the  pacific  virtues  of  Bis¬ 
marck,  and  the  pious  sincerity  of  William, 
ask  us  to  indulge  in  anticipations  which 
have  never  been  realized.  Did  Rome 
stop  when  it  overran  the  Peninsula,  Ma- 
cedon  when  it  fulminated  over  Greece, 
the  Caliphs  when  they  stormed  Constan¬ 
tinople,  or  the  Hapsburgs  when  they  con¬ 
quered  Vienna  ?  There  is  a  momentum 
in  all  states,  once  entered  upon  a  career 
of  conquest,  which  hurries  them  along 
with  a  speed  proportionate  to  the  extent 
of  their  acquisitions.  The  law  of  rising 
kingdoms  may  be  fonnulated  almost  with 
the  same  nicety  as  that  of  falling  bodies. 
Nor  are  there  any  circumstances  in  this 
instance  calculated  to  modify  its  tendency, 
except  such  as  give  it  vastly  preponder¬ 
ating  force  and  direction. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  case, 
that  the  states  under  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia  are  amongst  the  poorest  in  Europe. 
Some  three  hundred  thousand  annually 
are  driven,  by  fell  necessity,  to  seek  that 
provision  in  foreign  lands  which  is  denied 
them  at  home.  The  little  wealth  possessed 
by  the  home  population  is  not  in  the  pos-  ^ 
session  of  their  princes  and  feudal  aristo¬ 
cracy,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  mercantile 
class,  to  whom  war  would  not  be  in  the 
least  distasteful,  if  it  opened  out  new 
avenues  for  their  trade.  The  poverty  of 
the  German  Junker,  however,  has  been 
up  to  the  present  only  equalled  by  his 
pretentiousness.  Sheridan  advised  the 
last  generation  of  them  to  sell  their  high- 
sounding  titles,  to  buy  worsted  to  mend 
their  stockings.  Yet  some  of  our  states¬ 
men  would  have  us  believe  that  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  long  suffering  under  a  painful 
sense  of  impecuniosity,  will,  on  waking 


up  to  the  reality  of  their  being  masters  of 
the  world,  continue  to  go  about,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  with  empty  pockets.  Can  we 
suppose  that  a  strong  state,  steeped  up  to 
the  ears  in  jwverty,  will  continue  quies¬ 
cent,  surrounded  by  weak  states  who  op¬ 
pose  no  barriers  to  her  possession  of 
superabundant  wealth  ?  The  inference  is 
against  everything  we  know  of  human 
nature,  even  uj)on  the  supposition  that 
Prussia,  to  whom  the  people  have  in¬ 
trusted  their  fortunes,  is  the  most  pacific 
state  in  the  world,  and  that  they  have 
been  attempted  to  be  worried  like  bleat¬ 
ing  lambs  in  the  recent  struggle.  The 
only  rational  conclusion  is  that  the  Junkers 
of  Germany  will,  like  every  other  imj)Ov- 
erished  class,  make  the  most  of  their  new 
position.  They  will  sit  down  to  consider 
what  countries  contain  the  great  reseia  oirs 
of  commerce,  and  by  what  accession  of 
territory  the  stream  of  wealth  may  be 
diverted  to  their  own  land.  Germany  is 
in  the  condition  of  the  miller  who  had 
large  mills,  but  no  water.  Is  it  likely, 
when  she  has  the  power,  she  will  refrain 
from  entering  her  neighbor’s  territory,  to 
divert  the  course  of  the  element  which 
sweeps  by  her  with  such  majestic  abun¬ 
dance,  without  rendering  any  service  to 
herself?  If  she  did  not  withhold  her  hand 
from  a  few  barren  roods  in  the  case  of 
Denmark,  is  she  likely  to  do  so  when  the 
prize  is  more  tempting,  the  power  to 
snatch  it  a  thousand  degrees  more  startling, 
and  the  chances  of  failure  so  much  less  ? 
There  can  be  only  one  reply  to  these 
questions.  If  the  bourgeoisie  condemned 
the  movement,  their  opposition  would  be 
treated  with  the  same  indifference  as  the 
opposition  of  the  great  commercial  class 
to  the  war  of  1866.  But  the  Minister  has 
only  to  show  the  trading  class  that  the 
movement  is  a  commercial  venture,  and 
he  will  convert  them  into  his  stanchest 
adherents. 

The  German  people  have  acquired  of 
late  years  a  peace-loving  character,  which, 
however,  is  rather  adventitious  than  real, 
springing  more  out  of  the  helplessness 
into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  dis¬ 
sensions  of  the  Diet,  than  out  of  any 
innate  disposition  to  be  less  quarrelsome 
than  their  neighbors.  That  they  are 
more  phlegmatic,  more  industrious,  and 
less  easily  roused  than  the  French,  may 
be  readily  admitted.  But  w-e  should  be 
strangely  oblivious  of  the  thirty  years’ 
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war,  of  the  Silesian  wars,  of  the  Swedish 
and  Italian  wars,  of  the  Danish  and 
Austrian  wars,  if  we  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  and  in  j)os- 
session  of  their  united  strength,  they 
would  be  the  most  benignant  people  in 
the  world.  The  Germans  have  always 
evinced  a  conservative  disposition  to 
follow  their  feudal  chiefs,  and,  by  esj)ous- 
ing  their  (|uarrels,  have  kept  Europe  em¬ 
broiled  for  many  centuries.  In  no  other 
country  could  a  small  state  like  Prussia 
spring  out  of  a  mere  society  of  Knight 
Templars,  and  in  less  than  two  hundred 
years,  take  her  place  among  the  first  powers 
of  the  globe.  While  the  smaller  states  of, 
the  Empire  followed  their  indolent  habits, 
and  cultivated  the  dilettante  tastes  of  their 
rulers,  Prussia  was  perpetually  sharpening 
her  sword,  carving  out  of  her  neighbors 
fresh  slices  of  territory,  and  using  one 
acquisition  as  a  stepping-stone  to  another. 
The  acceptance  of  the  peaceful  pursuits 
to  which  the  inaction  of  the  minor  states, 
and  the  jealous  rivalries  and  des)K>tic 
tendencies  of  the  larger,  impelled  their 
respective  populations,  as  a  pledge  of  the 
new  era  of  quiet  harmony  u|)on  which 
Europe  is  about  to  enter,  is  only  another 
instance  of  taking  the  forced  and  excep¬ 
tional  state  of  a  i>eople  for  its  normal  and 
natural  condition.  If  the  German  people 
could  be  divorced  from  their  feudal  lean¬ 
ings,  if  they  could  bind  up  their  unity 
with  free  institutions,  and  sink  the  interest 
of  each  particular  state  in  that  of  the 
entire  community,  we  should  regard  their 
assumption  of  militar)’  supremacy  as  a 
blessing  to  Europe.  But  this  state  of 
things,  so  near  being  accomplished  in 
1848,  is  now  further  off  than  ever.  Prussia 
then,  by  the  free  voice  of  Germany,  was 
offered  the  imperial  crown,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  merging  her  individual  sovereignty 
in  that  of  the  commonwealth.  But  she 
refused.  Now  she  has  got  it  ui>on  her 
own  tenns — ^^that  of  merging  the  common- 
w'ealth  into  herself.  All  the  power  and 
might  of  Germany,  instead  of  being  allied 
with  liberal  institutions,  is  wielded  by  one 
despotic  hand  Instead  of  Germany  swal¬ 
lowing  up  Prussia,  Prussia  has  swallowed 
up  Germany.  Germany,  in  inaugurating 
her  unity,  like  the  young  man  coming 
to  his  heritage,  was  surrounded  by  two 
candidates  for  her  favors, — free  institu¬ 
tions  and  military  despotism — and,  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  the  tempter,  she  has  flung 
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herself  into  the  embraces  of  military  des 
jwtism. 

Prussia,  who  first  intoxicated  Germany 
with  the  idea  of  unity,  has  debauched 
her  with  the  doctrine  of  nationality.  The 
lure  was  in  the  Elbe  Duchies,  which  she 
first  held  out  to  the  Fatherland,  and  then 
appropriated  to  herself.  'I’he  overthrow 
of  Austria  induced  the  Northern  States  to 
submit,  some  out  of  compulsion,  and  others 
out  of  love,  but  all  out  of  a  hope  that 
under  so  puissant  a  leader,  an  imix>verished 
state  of  inde|)endence  might  be  changed 
for  one  of  wealthy  servility.  Hence,  the 
Confederation  or  Staatenbund  of  the 
North,  which  ])laced  the  armaments  and 
international  relationships  of  all  the  states 
on  the  Prussian  side  of  the  Main  completely 
under  the  control  of  Berlin.  The  treaty 
of  Prague  guaranteed  independent  action, 
as  well  as  a  separate  confederation  to  the 
German  States  south  of  the  Main-.  But 
while  the  ink  wherewith  that  treaty  was 
signed  was  scarcely  dry,  and  while  Napo¬ 
leon  was  congratulating  his  subjects  on 
having  set  up  two  confederations  in  Ger¬ 
many  instead  of  one,  Bismarck  signed 
treaties  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  each  of  the  Southern  States,  which 
made  their  confederation  an  impossibility, 
by  placing  all  their  armaments  as  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  hands  of  Prussia  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  Northern  Bund.  But,  in 
these  days,  changes  take  place  so  rapidly 
as  to  exhaust  our  breath  in  recounting 
them.  The  goal  of  Prussian  ambition  to¬ 
day  is  its  starting-post  to-morrow.  The 
North  German  Confederation,  with  their 
treaties  of  defensive  and  offensive  alliance, 
which  have  done  their  work  so  effectually 
in  the  subjugation  of  France,  has  already 
made  room  for  another  edifice  of  a  more 
momentous  character.  The  Staatenbund, 
which  has  disappeared,  was,  as  its  name 
imports,  a  mere  confederacy.  The  union 
was  effective  for  federal  pur])oses,  but 
too  much  individual  action  was  left  to  the 
component  bodies.  I'he  armies  of  the 
Confederacy,  though  under  the  command 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  President  of 
the  Bund,  owed  fealty  to  their  respective 
chiefs.  There  is  something  naive  in  the 
declaration  that  they  should  have  com¬ 
mand  of  their  own  troops  in  time  of 
peace.  But  now  this  poor  shadow  of 
sovereignty  is  taken  away,  and  the  armies 
of  the  Northern  States,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  are  handed  over  to  the  King  of 
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Prussia,  and  constitute  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Prussian  force.  The  joints  have, 
therefore,  been  tightened  in  proportion 
as  the  area  has  been  extended.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  former  mediatized  states  have 
been  virtually  incorporated  with  Prussia  ; 
while  the  semi-independent  sovereignties 
of  the  south  have  been  reduced  to  the 
position  of  the  former  mediatized  states. 
They  have  only  one  railway  and  water 
communication,  one  system  of  post  and 
telegraph,  one  mercantile  marine,  one 
tariff,  one  code  of  civil  and  criminal 
judicature,  one  consulate,  and  one  army 
and  navy.  The  states  south  of  the  Main 
now  find  themselves  bound  up  in  closer 
ligatures  with  those  of  the  north  than 
formerly  united  these  with  each  other. 
In  other  words,  the  Staatenbund  has  been 
changed  into  a  Bundesstaat,  or  a  con¬ 
federacy  into  one  allied  State.  The  whole 
of  Clermany,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Vosges,  from  the  frontiers  of  Gallicia  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  is  now  united 
in  a  single  commonwealth,  with  an  here¬ 
ditary  emperor,  with  a  central  parliament, 
and  a  common  capital ;  we  need  hardly 
add  that  the  majority  of  that  parliament 
are  Prussian  subjects,  that  the  Emperor 
is  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  that  the 
capital  is  Berlin. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  careful  guar¬ 
antees  by  which  Prussia  has  secured  the 
increase  of  her  ascendency  in  the  new  in¬ 
stitution,  and  the  growth  of  centralization 
in  her  hands.  No  cJiange  can  be  effected 
in  the  charter  which  is  opposed  by  four¬ 
teen  votes  of  the  Federal  Council.  But 
as  she  has  seventeen  of  these,  it  is  clear 
Germany  cannot  enter  ujion  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  regime  unless  Prussia  wishes  it. 
Baden  and  Hesse  have,  like  the  Northern 
States,  handed  over  their  armies  to  Prus¬ 
sia,  with  whose  forces  they  are  henceforth 
incorporated.  The  King  of  Bavaria  has 
the  command  of  his  own  troops  only  in 
times  of  peace  ;  in  war  he  is  liable  to  be 
superseded  by  a  Federal  commander,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Emperor.  Wiirtemburg 
has  consented  to  consign  her  troops  to  a 
Federal  commander,  nominated  by  Prus¬ 
sia,  both  in  peace  and  war.  For  this  con¬ 
cession,  the  King  has  been  allowed  to 
appoint  his  inferior  officers,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Emperor.  Throughout 
the  rests  of  Germany,  the  appointment  of 
all  the  officers  rests  entirely  with  the  Em¬ 
peror.  All  the  citadels  and  fortresses  of 


every  state,  without  exception,  are  sur¬ 
rendered  into  his  hands.  He  can  give 
the  keys  of  all  the  strong  places  to  whom 
he  chooses.  The  Emperor  alone  can 
make  war  or  conclude  i)eace ;  though, 
unless  the  country  be  invaded,  he  has 
been  restricted,  at  the  instance  of  Bavaria, 
from  making  war  without  the  consent  of 
the  Federal  Council.  But,  as  King  of 
Prussia,  he  can  make  war  when  he  pleases, 
which  renders  him  as  practically  indepen¬ 
dent  of  control  as  if  the  restriction  did  not 
exist.  The  armaments  of  Germany  are, 
therefore,  as  practically  in  the  hands  of 
Prussia,  as  the  armaments  of  Russia  are 
in  those  of  the  Czar.  'I'he  concessions  in 
favor  of  the  Kings  of  WUrtemburg  and 
Bavaria  are  so  trifling,  that  to  call  these 
princelings  kings  any  longer  is  trifling  with 
the  name.  Their  sovereignties  are  virtual¬ 
ly  absorbed  in  tlie  crown  of  Prussia.  Let 
the  phantom  monarchs,  who  have  signed 
their  own  death-warrants  at  Munich  and 
Stuttgart,  presume  to  interfere  with  the 
mandates  of  Berlin,  and  they  will  be  dealt 
with  as  summarily  as  any  provincial  maire 
who  ventured  to  disobey  imperial  c^'crees 
under  the  NajHileonic  regime. 

T’hese  results  we  ventured  to  predict 
some  five  years  ago,  but  they  have  been 
brought  about  with  a  celerity  and  com¬ 
pleteness  which  even  have  surprised  our¬ 
selves.*  The  fact  is,  there  is  a  sidendor 
and  glitter  about  military  achievements 
w’hich  the  soberest  cannot  withstand,  when 
they  appear  in  the  shape  of  victories  over 
those  who  have  been  perjretually  dispara¬ 
ging  our  strength,  or  crowing  over  our 
weakness.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
a  great  advantage  to  German  liberty,  had 
the  different  states  been  allowed  to  con¬ 
solidate  their  unity  in  jreace.  Prussia 
would  then  have  been  obliged  to  make 
terms  with  the  southern  populations,  who 
would  have  been  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  solid  pledges  from  her,  that  the 
resources  of  the  German  commonwealth 
should  not  be  stjuandered  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern. 
But  the  astonishing  exploits  of  Prussia,  the 
unparalleled  series  of  triumphs  which  have 
laid  France  prostrate  at  her  feet,  have  car¬ 
ried  away  the  judgments  of  the  j>opula- 
tions  of  the  South,  and  induced  them  to 
call  for  indiscriminate  amalgamation  with 


*  Vide  British  Quarterly  Review  for  October, 
1866,  pp.  524-6. 
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the  conqueror,  in  terms  which  tlieir  princes 
could  not  withstand.  The  sovereigns  of 
Stuttgart  and  Munich  had,  therefore,  no 
choice  between  deposition  and  obedience 
to  the  jjopular  voice.  They  therefore 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  were  the 
first  to  offer  the  Imperial  Crow’n  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  In  the  Salle  des  Glaces 
at  Versailles,  surrounded  by  the  pictures 
and  medallions  which  perpetuate  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  Louis  XIV.  in  Fr^iche-Comte 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  Beneath  the 
roof  of  the  edifice  dedicated  to  all  the 
glories  of  France,  King  William  was  sol¬ 
emnly  proclaimed  Fhnperor,  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  day  when,  1 70  years  ago, 
the  Elector  Frederic  first  assumed  the 
crown  of  Prussia.  Hefore  all  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Germany,  ranged  beneath 
the  banners  of  their  respective  states,  at 
the  gates  of  the  French  capital,  already 
quivering  in  the  throes  of  capitulation,  and 
girt  round  with  all  the  panoply  and  pride 
of  victorious  armies,  the  German  cannon 
thundered  out  the  ominous  title  into  the 
ears  of  dying  France.  In  the  power 
which  the  title  created,  the  lofty  pinnacle 
to  which  it  elevated  the  sovereign  upon 
whom  it  was  conferred,  in  the  proud  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  transfer  of 
the  Imi)erial  Crown  was  accomplished, 
the  imagination  is  carried  back  to  the  days 
of  Charlemagne  and  Frederic  Barbarossa 
in  order  to  find  a  parallel.  For,  the  pa¬ 
geant  represented  the  assumption  of  no 
mere  primatial  dignity,  but  the  extension 
of  direct  sovereign  power,  absorbing  some 
three  kingdoms,  with  twenty-four  princi¬ 
palities,  which  at  once  enables  it  to  be¬ 
come  suj)reme  in  Europe,  both  in  war  and 
peace.  The  nominal  federal  ties,  by 
which  the  princes  of  the  Southern  States 
are  allowed  to  flatter  their  hereditary 
vanity,  cannot  even  outlast  the  present 
generation  ;  for,  the  new  elections  to  the 
Federal  parliament  have  returned  a  large 
majority,  to  strengthen  the  autocratic  in¬ 
terests  and  centralizing  policy  of  Prussia. 
The  need  of  simplification  in  the  laws 
which  bind  up  the  different  states  into  one 
homogeneous  body,  will  powerfully  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  same  end,  so  that,  in  a  few 
years,  Prussia  will  find  herself  wielding 
the  power  of  the  Cajsars,  with  a  single 
national  authority. 

That  Prussia  will  not  use  the  tremen¬ 
dous  force  she  has  thus  acquired  to  fight 
or  empty  name  or  mere  gloire,  or  marshal 


her  battalions  for  deadly  conflict,  simply 
because  some  foreign  ambassador  has  re¬ 
fused  to  take  off  his  hat  to  one  of  her 
kings’  mistresses,  may  be  readily  conced¬ 
ed  ;  and,  taking  the  transfer  of  military  as¬ 
cendency  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  so  much 
in  the  interests  of  peace  has  doubtless 
been  gained.  But  what  guarantee  have 
we  that  Prussia  will  not  use  her  vast  ac¬ 
cession  of  power  to  augment  her  material 
interests  and  enrich  the  populations  who 
have  confided  their  fortunes  to  her  man¬ 
agement  ?  The  military  and  naval  sup¬ 
plies  are  raised  by  taxes,  over  which 
neither  parliament — the  Reichstag,  nor 
the  Federal  Council — the  Bundesrath,  has 
the  slightest  control.  The  chief  corner¬ 
stone  of  English  liberty  is  the  dependence 
of  the  executive  on  Parliament.  If  it 
cannot  get  the  supplies  from  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  down  it  goes.  But  in  the  adroit 
charter  lately  manipulated  at  Versailles, 
there  is  no  executive  beyond  the  Prussian 
monarch  and  his  Chancellor,  and  the  mil¬ 
itary  taxes  of  the  Empire  find  their  way 
into  their  exchequer,  without  any  check 
or  hindrance,  quite  as  if  the  i>rocess  was 
a  law  of  Nature.  The  great  doctrine  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  without  which 
not  even  the  shadow  of  constitutional  lib¬ 
erty  can  be  inaugurated,  finds  no  place  in 
the  charter  of  the  new  federal  Empire. 
It  is  true  that  any  extraordinary  levies  or 
augmentation  of  the  armaments  of  the  Em- 
l)ire  would  have  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  new  German  legislature.  But  when  we 
remember  that  the  military  resources  of  the 
Empire  are  already  developed  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  that  the  normal  military  organization 
of  the  Empire  enables  Bismarck  to  exhaust 
its  last  thaler,  employ  its  last  musket,  and 
call  out  its  last  man,  it  would  appear  a 
mockery  to  hold  out  this  provision  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  influence  of  the  popular 
element  in  the  new  constitution.  It  does 
not  improve  the  situation,  when  we  re¬ 
member  how  resolutely  the  jwpular  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Prussian  Chambers  was  set  at 
defiance  by  the  King  and  his  Minister, 
upon  the  refusal  of  the  majority  to  en¬ 
dorse  the  increased  armaments  which  they 
demanded,  to  enable  them  to  appropriate 
the  Duchies,  and  afterwards  to  fight  Aus¬ 
tria.  Bismarck  suspended  the  Prussian 
Constitution  for  four  years,  to  carry  out  his 
policy  of  blood  and  iron.  A  despotic 
charter,  in  the  hands  of  Liberal  ministers, 
might  be  modified  in  favor  of  progress. 
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But  with  a  despotic  charter  in  the  hands 
of  a  despotic  minister,  we  see  little  hope 
for  the  futnre  pacification  of  Europe. 
France  is  under  the  heel  of  Germany, 
and  Germany  under  the  heel  of  Prussia. 
That  that  power  will  henceforth  champion 
the  liberties  she  has  hitherto  done  her  best 
to  repress ;  that  she  will  voluntarily  re¬ 
nounce  the  plundering  policy  which  has 
been  the  predominant  feature  of  her  char¬ 
acter  for  a  |X)licy  of  justice  and  rectitude  ; 
that  she  will  hereafter  woo  peace  w’ith  the 
same  ardor  with  which  she  has  up  to  the 
present  wooed  the  sword,  is  what  we  most 
devoutly  wish,  but  which  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe. 

In  fact,  Prussia  has  by  no  means  ful¬ 
filled  the  destiny  which  she  avows  it  is  her 
honest  mission  to  accomplish.  She  is 
called  by  Providence  to  unite  the  whole 
of  Fatherland  under  her  sceptre.  But 
the  German  kingdom  still  remains  divided. 
The  edifice  of  German  nationality  still 
requires  the  cope-stone  for  the  completion 
of  the  structure.  The  words  which  her 
sovereign  addressed  to  the  Gennan  people, 
on  the  day  when  he  accepted  the  imperial 
crown  at  Versailles,  are  strikingly  signifi¬ 
cant  of  her  pretensions.  “  The  Empire,” 
said  the  King,  or  rather  Bismarck,  who 
spoke  in  his  person,  “  has  been  in  abey¬ 
ance  some  sixty  years.  We  are  summon¬ 
ed  to  undertake  its  re-establishment.”  In 
1806  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Germanic 
Emjnre  followed  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  at  the  dictation  of 
Napoleon,  then  renounced  the  title  and 
regalia  of  the  empire  which  had  fallen  to 
pieces,  but  which  King  William  now’  takes 
it  ujKjn  himself  to  revive.  “  .Accordingly,” 
says,  this  monarch,  “  w’e  and  our  successors 
to  the  crown  of  Prussia  henceforth  shall 
use  the  imperial  title  in  all  the  relations 
and  affairs  of  the  German  Empire ;  and 
we  hope  to  God  that  it  may  be  vouchsafed 
to  the  German  people  to  lead  the  Father- 
land  on  to  a  blessed  future  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  its  ancient  splendor.”  *  As  an 
earnest  of  this  intention,  Alsace  and  Ger¬ 
man-speaking  Lorraine,  together  with  a 
portion  of  French-speaking  Lorraine, 
brought  under  the  German  flag,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  revival  of  the  old  kingdom  on  its 


•  Proclamation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  from 
Versailles  to  the  German  people,  dated  January 
18,  1871. 
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w’estem  frontier.  This  is  a  rich  slice  to 
commence  with.  But  the  resuscitation  of 
the  Empire,  w'ith  the  western  limb  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy  and  nine  millions 
of  Germans  left  out,  is  like  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  Greece  without  either  Athens  or 
Thermopylae  ;  or  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with 
the  part  of  the  Prince  excluded  from  the 
programme.  The  union  of  Fatherland 
would  be  a  mockery,  and  the  revival  of 
the  Empire^  nullity,  without  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  those  provinces  which  constitute 
the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  its  history. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Germanic  Confed¬ 
eration  was  set  up,  in  1815,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  old  diet,  the  German  provinces  of 
Austria  w'ere  deemed  of  such  imix)rtance 
as  to  confer  upon  her  the  leading  voice  in 
its  councils.  It  is  not,  therefore,  likely  that 
some  forty-two  millions  of  Germans  will 
long  remain  united,  without  endeavoring 
to  include,  under  the  same  hegemony,  the 
nine  additional  millions  now  clamoring 
for  admission  outside.  Already,  within  the 
German  provinces  of  Austria,  committees 
are  established,  with  a  view  to  afford  their 
Northern  brethren  a  fulcrum  for  realizing 
the  desired  event.  In  Glatz,  Salzburg, 
Innspruck,  Linz,  and  Vienna,  fites  were 
prepared  to  celebrate  the  recent  triumphs 
of  their  German  compatriot.s,  which  the 
Hohenhart  ministry  was  obliged  to  sup¬ 
press  by  force.  Bat  even  despite  of  the 
Government,  numerous  meetings  have 
been  held  in  which  the  warmest  eagerness 
for  German  unity  and  for  federal  union 
W’ith  Berlin  has  been  expressed.  Indeed, 
the  Austro-Germans  who  formerly  aspired 
to  lead  Fatherland,  now  live  in  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  Sclaves,  whose  influence  in  the 
Austrian  Chambers,  by  mere  force  of  num¬ 
bers,  is  paramount  to  their  own.  They, 
therefore,  seek  union  with  their  heroic 
country’men,  w’ith  all  the  more  ardor,  as 
it  would  release  them  from  the  ascendency 
of  a  race  whom  they  despise.  Guided  by 
the  aspirations  of  his  countrymen,  Bismarck 
will  find  a  much  easier  passage  across  the 
Inn  to  the  Leitha  than  across  the  Rhine 
to  the  Moselle.  The  work  of  German 
nationality  has  advanced  so  far  that  we 
must  doubt,  if  Prussia  remained  indifferent 
to  the  prize,  that  the  fusion  would  not 
be  accomplished  by  the  very  momentum 
which  the  movement  has  already  acquired. 
But  W’ith  Prussia,  true  to  the  grasping  in¬ 
stincts  of  her  house,  clothed  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  prestige  of  her  recent  victories,  and 
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throwing  all  her  energies  into  the  struggle, 
Austria  can  no  more  resist  the  absorption 
than  a  wave  of  the  Eider  could  resist  being 
swallowed  up  in  a  ground-swell  from  the 
German  Ocean. 

The  limits  of  the  revived  Empire  on  its 
southern  frontier  will,  doubtless,  be  such 
as  to  enclose  those  provinces  in  which  the 
Germans  form  the  principal  element. 
These  comprise  Upper  and  Lower  Aus¬ 
tria,  including  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
and  the  Tyrol.  Some  two  millions  occupy 
the  north  and  western  frontiers  of  Bohe¬ 
mia.  In  the  northeast  of  Moravia,  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Austrian  Silesia,  there 
are  some  seven  hundred  thousand  more. 
But  the  proportion  of  the  German  to  the 
Sclavonic  populations  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  is  only  one-fourth  ;  so  that  these 
provinces  cannot  be  annexed  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  without  giving  the  doctrine 
of  nationality  its  coup  de  grdce.  But  Mo¬ 
ravia  and  Bohemia  constituted  integral 
portions  of  the  old  German  Empire. 
They  were,  also,  reclaimed  as  such  by 
Austria,  on  the  construction  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Confederation  in  1815.  There  are, 
besides,  strategical  reasons.  Eor,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Archducal  province,  with  its  three 
millions  of  Germans,  would  be  blocked 
up  between  the  Czechs  and  Magyars, 
w’hile  lk)hemia  would  extend  like  a  wedge 
into  the  bowels  of  the  Empire.  We  are 
afraid,  then,  that  when  the  question  comes 
to  be  settled,  both  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
will  find  themselves  eaten  up,  sandwich¬ 
like,  by  the  German  populations  on  their 
north  and  south  frontiers,  and  assimilated 
into  the  political  body  which  is  already 
dominating  Europe. 

But  the  necessity  of  increased  outlets 
for  German  industry,  and  of  further  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  expansion  of  her  commerce, 
will  be  as  powerful  a  stimulant  for  the 
growth  of  Prussian  Caesarism  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  nationality.  Germany,  having 
achieved  her  national  unity,  will  require 
free  access  to  the  seaboard  of  the  German 
Ocean.  She  will  require  ships  and  colo¬ 
nies.  The  possession  of  Holland  would 
place  all  these  requirements  at  her  dispo¬ 
sal,  and  enable  her  to  fructify  her  home- 
commerce  a  hundredfold.  Professor  New¬ 
man  sees  such  advantage  to  both  parties 
in  the  annexation,  that  he  is  anxious  the 
union  should  be  accomplished ;  but  he 
rather  naively  adds  that  Prussia  will  with¬ 
hold  her  hand,  because  she  would  not  wish 
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to  be  hampered  with  Java  or  Surinam,  and 
the  other  possessions  which  alone  impart 
to  Holland  its  significancy.  Twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  colonial  population,  however, 
would  be  a  prize  as  glittering  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  the  Dutch  seaboafd  at  home; 
and,  therefore,  no  one  was  overwhelmed 
with  surprise  when  its  annexation  was 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  overtures  made 
by  Bismarck  to  the  French  Emperor  in 
return  for  Prussian  acquiescence  in  the 
French  seizure  of  Belgium.  Nor  can  it 
excite  wonder  that  the  P'rench  Emperor 
refused  as  promptly  as  his  uncle,  when  the 
Russian  Alexander  offered  to  France  both 
Syria  and  Egypt  in  return  for  allowing  him 
to  seize  Constantinople.  But  now  there 
is  no  France  to  block  the  way,  and  Hol¬ 
land  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Berlin. 
The  House  of  Nassau  had  its  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  to 
answer  for  the  interests  of  Luxembourg. 
Why  should  it  not  have  its  representative 
in  the  Bundesrath  at  Berlin,  and  sacrifice 
its  independence,  to  bask  in  the  splendor 
of  the  new  Empire  ?  If  the  four  millions 
of  Dutchmen  do  not  fall  in  with  these  sug¬ 
gestions  so  readily  as  the  five  millions  of 
Bavarians,  they  will  be  found  as  incomiie- 
tent  as  the  Bavarians  would  have  been  to 
oppose  the  high  behests  and  the  colossal 
interests  of  a  race  of  fifty  millions,  who 
threaten  to  rule  the  world.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  were  an  important  limb  of  the  old 
Germanic  Empire.  The  Dutch  section  of 
it  is  identified  with  Germany  by  military 
traditions.  Her  language  and  religion  are 
Teutonic.  In  resuming  possession  of  this 
territory,  the  revivers  of  the  old  Imperial 
domination  would  not  meet  with  anything 
like  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter 
in  incorporating  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
France. 

The  absorption  of  Holland,  by  so 
powerful  a  country  as  Germany,  would 
deal  a  heavy  blow  at  our  own  naval  su¬ 
premacy.  But  this  danger  is  the  least  of 
those  which  are  ahead.  For  Prussia  does 
not  appear  alone  upon  the  scene  of 
action ;  and  there  are  prizes  for  her  to 
seize,  which  require  the  support  of  an  ally 
who  has  herself  a  direct  interest  in  the 
spoil,  and  who  is  troubled  with  as  few 
scruples  as  Prussia  herself.  There  can¬ 
not,  we  think,  be  a  doubt  that  Prussia 
entered  upon  the  recent  campaign  with  a 
secret  understanding  with  Russia,  of 
armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  that 
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power,  in  case  of  certain  eventualities 
arising  out  of  the  war,  unfavorable  to 
Prussia.  The  two  combatants  had  not 
measured  swords  at  Spicheren  before  this 
treaty  was  suddenly  announced,  and  as 
boldly  denied.  The  cordial  greetings 
of  the  two  courts,  moreover,  during  the 
progress  of  the  war  ;  the  shout  of  rapture 
which  every  French  disaster  drew  from 
the  F.mperor  Alexander ;  the  indiscreet 
announcement  of  the  Emperor  William, 
that  he  would  never  forget  that  he  owed 
it  to  the  attitude  of  his  Imperial  nephew 
that  the  war  did  not  assume  larger  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  the  conferring  on  each  other,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  military 
honors  ;  all  these  things  tend  conclusively 
to  prove  that,  in  league  with  Prussia, 
there  is  a  power  still  more  formidable  to 
the  liberties  of  mankind.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  assurance  of  support  from 
Russia,  it  would  hav?  been  perfect  mad¬ 
ness  for  Prussia  to  leave  her  eastern  fron¬ 
tier  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  Austria, 
when  that  Power  was  counting  her 
chances  as  to  throwing  in  her  lot  with 
France.  Had  Austria  moved  a  musket, 
Russia  would  have  poured  her  troops 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Carpathians, 
and  given  her  another  enemy  to  encounter. 
Bismarck  was,  therefore,  enabled  to  leave 
Saxony  as  much  unprotected,  as  were  the 
Rhine  Provinces  in  the  war  of  1866. 
'When  France  w’as  prostrate;  when  she 
was  expiring  under  the  terrible  effects  of 
the  blow  which  she  had  recklessly  invnted, 
but  which  the  connivance  of  Russia 
enabled  Germany  with  collective  force  to 
deal ;  that  Power  plainly  exposed  her 
cards,  and  showed  the  interests  she  had  in 
the  struggle.  In  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  Gortschakoff  startled  London  by 
announcing  the  intention  of  Russia  to  re¬ 
pudiate  the  Treaty  of  1856.  Within  a 
little  time  afterwards,  the  ITussian  Prince 
of  Roumania  declared  he  could  no  longer 
supiKjrt  his  jwsition  as  Turkish  feudatary ; 
but  must  convert  his  government  into  one 
of  independent  sovereignty,  or  retire  from 
it  altogether.  About  the  same  period,  as 
if  to  bring  the  repudiation  of  treaties  in 
fashion,  Bismarck  announced  the  resolution 
of  Prussia  to  withdraw  from  the  guarantee 
of  1867  protecting  the  neutrality  of  Lux¬ 
embourg.  If  two  of  these  difficulties  have 
been  transitionally  arranged,  the  com¬ 
promisers  have  only  deferred  the  real 
solution  of  the  question  they  involve,  to  a 
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more  convenient  opportunity.  It  is  very 
ominous  for  England,  that  Europe,  at 
present,  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  two 
ixjtentates  evidently  acting  in  concert 
with  each  other,  who  can  place  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  of  fighting  men  in  the 
field  ;  and  that  both  have  shown  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  complicate  affairs  in  the  East,  to 
the  spoils  of  which  each  possesses  peculiar 
j)retensions,  as  well  as  peculiar  means  of 
realizing  those  pretensions  in  the  amplest 
manner. 

The  interest  of  Russia  in  driving  the 
Turks  out  of  Europe  is  traditional.  She 
believes  in  it  as  a  mission  to  which  she  is 
called  by  Divine  Providence.  It  is  not 
merely  an  affair  of  conquest,  but  a  matter 
of  religion.  For  this  she  exists  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  bound  to  execute  the  task  at  all 
hazards,  and  to  intermit  no  opportunity 
of  bringing  it  about.  With  Prussia  it 
is  merely  a  question  of  arithmetic. 
But  the  gain  to  her,  were  the  struggle 
only  partially  decided  in  her  favor, 
is  such  as  to  overjKJwer  even  an  Ori¬ 
ental  imagination.  The  conjoint  export 
and  import  trade  of  Turkey  may  be 
set  down  at  forty  millions  annually.  Of 
this  trade  England  has,  at  present,  the 
lion’s  share.  The  rest  is  mainly  divided 
between  Italy,  France,  Austria,  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  Pnissia  and  Northern  Gennany  en¬ 
joy  little  or  next  to  nothing  of  it.  Turkey, 
to  them,  might  as  well  not  be  in  existence, 
except  for  the  wealth  it  pours  into  the  cof¬ 
fers  of  their  neighbors.  Fonnerly  Russia 
has  been  prevented  from  dealing  with  the 
“  sick  man  ”  by  the  protectorate  of  the 
Western  Powers.  England  and  France 
have  been  repeatedly  offered  ascendency 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  return  for 
permitting  Russian  ascendency  on  the 
shores  ot  the  Bosphorus.  But,  besides  the 
principle  of  equity,  which  no  English  min¬ 
ister  dare  contravene,  it  would  have  been 
an  absurd  jxilicy,  in  exchange  for  an  Afri¬ 
can  or  Asiatic  province,  to  jilace  our 
trade  in  the  Levant  in  jeopardy,  by  allow¬ 
ing  Russia  to  install  herself  in  Constanti¬ 
nople.  But  Russia  has  now  an  accom¬ 
plice  who  can  help  her  to  the  booty,  who 
is  troubled  with  no  moral  delicacy,  and 
who  would  gain  a  large  revenue  out  of  the 
transaction.  Prussia,  by  laying  her  hand 
upon  the  north-western  limb  of  European 
Turkey,  would  command  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube,  and  divert  a  large  stream  of 
Oriental  commerce  to  the  capitals  of 
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Germany.  Provinces  which  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  rich,  even  in  their  uncultivated  state, 
would,  colonized  by  Prussia,  become  the 
granaries  of  the  world.  The  Italian  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Empire  are  gone  from  it  irre¬ 
trievably  ;  but  Germany  can  indemnify 
herself  by  expansion  in  an  eastern  direc¬ 
tion.  If,  therefore,  no  extraneous  force 
intervenes,  we  look  forward  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Pmssian  sovereignty,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
owning  no  limit  till  it  tops  the  crests  of  the 
Balkan.  The  scion  of  her  house,  who  has 
already  converted  the  Principalities  into  a 
Prussian  arsenal,  is  in  an  admirable  posi¬ 
tion  to  direct  her  energies  towards  this  ob¬ 
ject.  While  Russia  operates  on  the  Asiatic 
frontier,  the  Prussian  Hospodar,  backed 
by  German  battalions,  and  reinforced  with 
ordnance  from  Berlin,  has  only  to  put  out 
his  hand,  and  Bosnia  and  Servia  are  in  his 
grasp.  With  the  iron  and  steel  of  the 
Vosges,  with  the  copper,  lead,  and  silver 
mines  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  with  the 
silks  and  carpets  of  Shumla,  and  the  grain 
of  Servia  and  Roumania,  Germany  would 
possess  a  trade  with  which  the  commerce 
of  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  colos¬ 
sal  industries  of  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  would  be  dwarfed  in  comparison. 
Would  she  resist  the  prize  within  her 
reach,  if  the  tempter  at  her  ear  instigated 
her  to  take  it  as  her  share  of  the  spoil  ? 
The  Ottoman  Empire  may  be  said  to  de¬ 
rive  the  very  breath  of  its  existence  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  great  Powers.  The 
States  of  the  West  had  an  instinctive  dread 
of  the  great  Empire  of  the  North,  besides 
a  mutual  mistrust  of  each  other ;  and, 
therefore,  the  fairest  plains  of  Europe  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  those 
who  had  no  ambitious  instincts  to  gratify, 
and  no  foreign  i)redilections  to  indulge. 
But  now  the  state  of  affairs  is  profoundly 
changed,  and  Turkey  finds  herself  at  the 
mercy  of  two  military  despots,  who  are 
acting  in  concert,  without  any  protection 
from  their  cupidity,  but  what  their  own 
mistrust  of  each  other  may  happen  to  op¬ 
pose. 

Up  to  1866  five  great  Powers  existed  in 
Europe.  But  we  cannot  conceal  it  from 
ourselves,  that  in  the  interim  of  a  few 
years,  three  of  these  have  either  been 
neutralized  or  practically  effaced.  Since 
the  battle  of  Koeniggratz  it  would  be  idle 
to  say  that  Austria  is  of  any  account  in 
Euroi)e.  The  blow  she  received  at  Sol- 


ferino  was  a  prelude  to  the  loss  of  Venetia, 
and  the  loss  of  her  Italian  possessions  is 
only  a  prelude  to  the  stroke  which  will 
drive  her  completely  out  of  Germany. 
When  empires  rise,  they  accomplish  the 
task  of  expansion  with  difficulty  and  labor ; 
but  when  they  sink,  everything  apj)ears 
greased  to  impel  the  wheels  along  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  descent.  Austria  has  ceased  to 
be  an  empire,  and  will  soon  find  it  difficult 
to  maintain  an  indei)endent  sovereignty. 
When  her  Germans  imitate  her  quondam 
Italian  subjects  in  attaching  themselves  to 
their  own  nationality,  the  Magyar  and 
multifarious  Sclavonian  tribes  will  alone 
remain,  whose  respective  interests  are  so 
antagonistic,  that  anything  like  union  un¬ 
der  one  sceptre,  without  being  tempered 
by  the  Ihfluence  of  less  excitable  races, 
will  be  difficult  in  the  extreme.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  her  possession  of  nine  millions  of 
Germans  is  much  more  a  source  of 
weakness  than  of  strength.  Prussia, 
in  any  scheme  of  annexation  she  may 
contemplate,  or  in  any  object  she  may 
have  in  view,  has  only  to  show  that 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  Fatherland,  and 
Austrian  Germany  is  at  once  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  paralyzing  the  action  of  its  own 
Government,  and  assisting  the  Prussian 
project.  During  the  late  war,  it  was  man¬ 
ifestly  the  interest  of  Austria  to  have  flung 
in  her  lot  with  France ;  but  had  she  done 
so,  the  first  enemy  whom  she  would  have 
had  to  encounter  would  have  been  her 
German  subjects.  The  mode  in  which 
she  clung  to  our  garments  during  the 
struggle,  and,  like  a  child  with  its  nurse, 
interceded  with  us  to  interfere  between  the 
combatants,  when  she  dared  not  interfere 
herself,  was  a  glaring  instance  of  the  tim¬ 
idity  arising  out  of  her  weakness.  UTien 
we  remember  the  boldness  of  Mettemich 
before  Napoleon  I.,  and  how  Maria  The¬ 
resa,  yet  bleeding  from  the  loss  of  Silesia, 
confronted  the  united  hostility  of  France 
and  Prussia,  we  are  astonished  at  the 
pusillanimity  which  .-Vustria  displays,  even 
m  her  present  stage  of  decrepitude.  In 
1866,  though  backed  by  nearly  all  the 
military  forces  of  the  Confederation,  she 
suffered  herself  to  be  prostrated  by  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  her  imperial  mantle  to  be  stripped 
from  her  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  therefore 
not  from  such  a  Power  that  any  help  can 
come,  when  Prussia  in  the  name  of  Ger¬ 
many  finds  her  way  to  the  seaboard  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  or  when  the  Russian 
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Emperor  and  his  ally  choose  to  realize 
any  little  plans  they  may  have  concerted, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  Turkey  within  the 
sphere  of  F^uropean  civilization. 

The  position  of  F'rance  is  much  more 
desperate  than  that  of  Austria,  though  the 
compact  unity  of  her  race  holds  out  a 
better  prospect  of  her  recovering  some 
portion  of  her  former  strength.  This, 
however,  if  it  occurs,  will  not  be,  at  least, 
in  our  generation.  We  must,  therefore, 
regard  the  course  affairs  may  take  during 
the  next  twenty  years,  as  if  she  was  not 
in  existence,  at  lea,st  as  a  controlling 
power.  It  is  not  the  effect  of  the  material, 
so  much  as  of  the  moral,  ruin  of  the 
French  nation  which  has  to  be  feared. 
Before  the  German  armies  passed  through 
the  defiles  of  the  Vosges,  the  c^ruption 
of  the  Second  Empire  had  done  its  work 
in  effeminating  the  character  of  a  gallant 
people.  The  mode  in  which  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine  left  the  capital  of  France  for 
the  frontier,  animated  w’ith  the  spirit  of 
conquest,  and  glittering  wnth  all  the  vain 
conceit  of  anticipated  triumph,  and  the 
mode  in  which  that  proud  host  was  rolled 
back,  never  halting  for  a  moment  until 
fortressed  walls  afforded  them  some  respite 
from  their  pursuers,  can  be  paralleled  only 
by  the  bluster  of  those  armies  of  old,  w’ho 
under  Mardonius  and  Hippias  came  to 
wreck  all  the  pride  of  Persia  against  the 
gates  of  Greece.  The  spirit  of  a  nation 
must  be  entirely  emasculated,  its  prowess 
gone,  when  the  flower  of  its  soldiery  can 
surrender  in  masses  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  to  an  enemy  in  numbers  hardly  su¬ 
perior  ;  and  when  the  great  body  of  the 
army  can  be  allowed  to  be  shut  up  for 
nearly  two  months  in  a  fortress,  without 
making  any  decisive  attempt  to  cut  through 
a  line  of  weaker  proportionate  strength, 
and  without  the  country  so  much  as  putting 
*  up  a  finger  to  relieve  them.  The  capitu¬ 
lations  of  Sedan  and  Metz,  consigning  the 
famous  Imperial  Guard,  which  so  often 
restored  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  France 
under  Ney  and  Cambronne,  and  300,000 
soldiers  to  the  hulks  of  Germany,  there  to 
be  employed  as  beasts  of  burden  and 
helots,  make  us  almost  blush  at  the  name 
of  Frenchmen.  Such  shameful  surrenders 
are  hardly  equalled  by  the  masses  of  bar¬ 
barous  Cossacks  under  Peter  the  Great, 
whom  Charles  XII.  netted  like  shoals 
of  fish  in  the  Ukraine.  If  the  Republican 
armies  did  not  conduct  themselves  so 
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ignominiously,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
the  strategy’ of  Chanzyand  Faidherbe  was 
disconcerted  by  the  Mobiles  flinging  dow’n 
their  arms  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
exhausting  in  a  panic-flight  energies  which 
ought  to  have  been  employed  against  the 
enemy.  Even  in  the  Paris  sorties,  after 
the  tide  had  spent  its  strength,  more 
soldiers  surrendered  themselves  than  the 
Germans  cared  to  make  prisoners.  It  also 
speaks  volumes  for  French  military  degene¬ 
racy,  that  the  German  annies  were  permit¬ 
ted,  for  four  months,  to  go  through  the  dila¬ 
tory  process  of  strangling  Paris  by  famine, 
without  a  single  attempt  being  made  to 
interrupt  their  two  lines  of  communication 
with  Germany,  except  a  bold  but  abort¬ 
ive  one  by  Ricciotti  Garibaldi,  when,  had 
the  country  by  foraging  parties  constantly 
directed  its  energies  to  this  end,  they  might 
have  placed  the  besieging  armies  in  the 
same  plight  as  the  besieged.  If  the  French 
justly  complain  of  the  physical  prostration 
to  which  the  plundering  and  huckstering 
propensities  of  the  Germans  have  reduced 
FVance,  this  mischief  is  nothing  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  moral  prostration  to  which 
their  submission  to  twenty  years  of  a  cor¬ 
rupt  despotism  has  brought  the  country. 
The  injury  inflicted  by  the  foreigner  they 
may  in  a  few  years  partly  retrieve,  but  the 
evil  they  have  inflicted  on  themselves  is 
likely  to  be  of  a  far  more  permanent  char¬ 
acter.  The  fact  is,  France  can  never 
show  her  face  in  the  arena  of  foreign 
diplomacy,  much  less  appear  in  the  front 
rank  again,  until  she  probes  her  weaknesses 
to  the  bottom,  and  eliminates  the  causes 
which  have  so  powerfully  contributed  to 
cast  the  nation,  like  a  bleeding  and  man¬ 
gled  carcass,  under  the  heel  of  Prussia. 
Perhaps  the  most  destructive  of  these  is 
the  number  of  hostile  factions  into  which 
her  population  is  split,  each  clamoring 
against  the  other,  with  a  hatred  ever  ready 
to  burst  out  into  civil  conflict.  In  France, 
Republicanism  is  arrayed  against  Mon¬ 
archy,  and  each  of  these  parties  admits  of 
infinite  subdivisions,  arrayed  against  each 
other.  Legitimist,  Constitutionalist,  and 
Imperialist,  represent  the  monarchical  ele¬ 
ment.  But  the  Bonapartist  entertains  not 
a  greater  hatred  to  the  Orleanist,  than  the 
Socialist  entertains  to  the  Conservative 
Republican.  Then,  the  priest-party  in 
the  country  has  a  thorough  abhorrence  of 
the  free-thinking  Democrats  of  the  town. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  during  the  late 
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war,  these  factions  did  much  to  paralyze 
the  energies  of  the  country.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  party  had  little  sympathy  for  the 
armies  which  were  overthrown  at  VVoerth, 
and  sent  into  captivity  at  Sedan.  The 
])riest-party  had  as  little  sympathy  for  the 
raw  levies  which  Gambetta  sent  to  be 
mown  down  like  unresisting  grass,  under 
Chanzy  and  Ilourbaki.  The  energy  of  the 
nation  was  constantly  divided  against 
itself.  Its  heart  was  never  thoroughly 
enlisted  against  Germany  in  any  part  of 
the  struggle.  The  country  wanted  a  com¬ 
mon  hope,  a  united  faith,  a  solidarity  of 
principle  to  champion  it  in  the  struggle. 
Until  these  miserable  feuds  are  terminated, 
we  see  little  hope  for  France.  For,  they  re¬ 
duce  the  country  to  the  same  state  of  im¬ 
becility  which  rendered  Poland,  fifty  years 
previous  to  her  extinction,  of  no  account 
in  Europe.  That  they  will  entirely  dis¬ 
appear  we  have  little  hope.  But  that  they 
will  be  very  considerably  diminished  by 
the  galling  chastisement  which  Prussia  has 
inflicted  is  what  we  try  to  believe,  although 
the  events  which  have  transpired  in  Paris 
during  the  last  fortnight,  in  which  the 
bloodthirsty  cruelty  and  aimless  reckless¬ 
ness  of  the  Paris  mob  have  been  met  by 
the  miserable  irresolution,  divided  councils, 
and  practical  imbecility  of  the  Versailles 
government,  almost  destroy  all  reasonable 
hope.  It  is  just  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  hatred  of  Prussia,  and 
the  desire  of  being  revenged  for  the  pun¬ 
ishment  she  has  recently  administered, 
shall  diminish  the  rancor  of  political 
factions  and  amalgamate  all  the  feelings 
and  strength  of  '  the  country  into  one 
flood  tide  of  patriotism,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  political  regeneration  of 
France.  Prussia,  by  the  exorbitant  de¬ 
mands  she  has  imposed,  has  certainly 
done  her  utmost  to  bring  about  this  result 
She  has  purchased  the  triumphs  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  to-day  at  the  expense  of  future 
ages  of  misery  and  retribution.  But  it  is 
not  consolatory  to  think  that,  whatever 
may  be  her  efforts,  so  low  is  the  present 
position  of  France,  that  she  must  consent 
to  remain  a  political  cipher  during  the 
present  century,  and  that  her  only  means 
of  recovering  her  position,  even  as  a  first- 
class  power,  and  of  directing  her  united 
energies  and  resources  to  that  end,  is  by 
renewing  the  struggle  with  her  relentless 
enemy. 

That  France  in  the  school  of  adversity 


will  unlearn  much  of  the  frivolity  and  self- 
glorifying  spirit  which  has  distinguished 
her  people  during  the  Second  Flmpire,  is 
another  advantage  which  may  be  hoped 
rather  than  expected  from  her  recent  dis¬ 
asters — an  advantage,  indeed,  which  would 
confer  as  many  benefits  upon  herself  as 
ui)on  the  world.  France,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Louis  Quatorze,  has  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  deem  herself  the 
arbitress  of  Europe.  She  had  come  to 
recognize  it  as  her  peculiar  mission  to  open 
or  shut  the  Temple  of  Janus,  and  give 
peace  or  iX^ar  to  the  world.  It  was  her 
boast  that  not  a  gun  could  be  fired  off  in 
Europe  without  her  consent.  This  had 
been  repeated  so  often,  in  later  times,  that 
not  only  Frenchmen  but  mankind  gener¬ 
ally  cam«  to  believe  it.  The  conseijuence 
was,  that  whenever  any  restlessness  was 
exhibited  at  the  Tuileries,  foreign  nations 
began  to  look  at  their  muskets,  increase 
their  armaments,  and  prepare  for  eventu¬ 
alities.  Nor  will  any  one,  who  considers 
the  exploits  of  the  First  Napoleon,  the 
marvels  he  accomplished  in  the  midst  of 
a  divided  Italy  and  a  dismembered  Ger¬ 
many,  regard  the  belief  as  having  no 
foundation.  But  France,  while  trading  on 
the  splendid  reminiscences  of  the  First 
Empire  during  the  Second,  completely 
lost  that  daring  and  resolute  spirit  by  which 
those  wonders  had  been  achieved.  While 
pandering  to  all  the  foolish  vanities,  and 
indulging  in  the  hectoring  and  blustering 
swagger,  generated  by  the  victories  of  the 
First  Najx>leon,  she  had  sunk  in  the  slough 
of  effeminacy  all  that  martial  dash,  that 
burning  ardor,  and  fearless  courage  which 
enabled  her,  against  overwhelming  odds, 
to  nail  victory  to  her  standards  at  Maren¬ 
go  and  Austerlitz.  The  delusion  under 
which  she  labored  was  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  Greece,  who,  when  debauched  by 
her  Asiatic  conquests,  imagined,  in  her 
struggles  with  the  Roman  Empire,  that 
she  jx)ssessed  the  prowess  of  the  heroes 
who  made  such  havoc  with  the  Persian 
armies  at  Marathon  and  Thermopylae. 
The  folly  into  which  this  delusion  has 
betrayed  her  can  only  be  measured  by  the 
colossal  nature  of  the  task  she  undertook — 
a  task  before  which  even  the  adventurous 
genius  of  Napoleon  would  have  quailed, 
that  of  defeating  upwards  of  forty  millions 
of  Germans  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  united 
against  her  as  one  man.  The  result  must 
open  her  own  eyes  to  the  hollow  nature  of 
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her  pretensions,  quite  as  much  as  it  has 
undeceived  the  world.  She  must  now^ 
learn,  if  she  would  not  be  ridiculous, 
since  she  cannot  bring  her  deeds  up  to  the 
level  of  her  words,  to  reduce  her  words  to 
the  level  of  her  performances.  She  must 
forever  renounce  all  idea  of  military  as¬ 
cendency  in  Euroi>e — an  idea  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  which  has  so  often  covered  her 
with  wounds,  and  now  has  eclipsed  all  her 
glor)'.  The  cultivation  of  a  chastened 
spirit  on  the  part  of  France,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  her  levity,  the  manifestation  of  a 
proi)er  sense  of  the  humiliation  to  which 
she  is  reduced,  will  doubtless  free  the 
world  from  some  nightmares,  and  jKjwer- 
fully  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
country.  Hut  the  work  is  a  question  of 
time.  The  change  cannot  be  i)erceptibly 
felt  during  the  life-time  of  the  present 
generation  ;  and  in  the  interim,  before  she 
can  exercise  any  marked  influence  on  the 
course  of  events,  the  keys  of  Euroi>e  may 
be  fought  for,  and  the  world’s  empire  given 
away. 

When  we  contrast  the  past  glories  of 
France,  the  height  of  power  she  attained, 
or  even  the  influence  she  might  have  exert¬ 
ed  under  wise  rulers  over  contemjmrary 
events,  with  her  present  prostration  and 
I)olitical  eclipse,  it  is  imjHJssibVe  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  to 
humanity.  A  great  force  has  been 
struck  out  of  the  nations.  A  j)ower  iqton 
which  during  the  last  half  century  we 
leaned  for  the  enforcement  of  order,  and 
the  progress  of  constitutional  ideas  in 
Europe,  has  been  removed.  She  is,  at 
present,  as  ix)litically  dead  as  if  the  At¬ 
lantic  wave  rolled  over  Limoges,  and 
crested  the  Jura.  Except  England, 
w'hich  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  as  selfish 
and  sordid,  her  Crimean  and  Abyssinian 
w'ars  notwithstanding,  France  was  the 
only  nation  in  Europe  that  was  chivalrous 
enough  to  fight  for  abstract  right,  es- 
jjecially  when  it  was  endangered  among 
the  Latin  nations.  It  is  owing  to  her 
that  Italy  has  become  free,  united,  and 
independent.  The  Poles  always  found 
in  her  the  resolute  chami)ion  of  their  in¬ 
terests.  Russian  ambition  had  nowhere 
a  more  uncompromising  enemy  than  the 
great  i>eople  whose  political  obsequies  are 
now  being  celebrated  by  illuminations  in 
Herlin.  It  is  tnie,  on  a  few  occasions, 
led  away  by  a  false  sense  of  her  own 
interest,  her  Government  refused  to 


sanction  the  policy  we  recommended 
for  its  adoption  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Egyptian  suzerainty  and  the  Spanish 
marriages,  moved  e.xactly  in  a  contrary 
direction.  But  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  for  the  last  half-century,  under  every 
government  France  has  possessed,  she 
has  co-operated  with  our  own  in  resisting 
aggression,  and  promoting  the  triumph 
of  constitutional  principles  in  every  part 
of  Euro|>c.  Under  the  united  flags  of 
both  countries,  an  independent  kingdom 
was  founded  in  Greece.  From  1830  to 
1833  she  assisted  us  to  establish  Belgium, 
to  ])romote  constitutional  government  in 
Switzerland  and  Piedmont,  and  to  guard 
the  infancy  of  the  constitutional  monar¬ 
chy  of  Spain.  In  1839  we  united  our 
efforts  to  extinguish  the  feud  between 
Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Porte.  We  also 
joined  our  protests,  when  Russia  sup¬ 
pressed  Warsaw,  and  Prussia  and  Austria 
extinguished  Cracow,  just  as  we  sent  in 
our  united  protests  when  these  two  pow¬ 
ers  made  their  raid  on  Denmark.  Our 
forces  fought  together  in  1827,  to  i>rotect 
Greece  from  Turkey,  as  in  1854  to  pro¬ 
tect  Turkey  against  Russia.  The  two 
Western  nations  were,  as  regards  force, 
the  complements  of  each  other.  What 
the  one  wanted  to  be  complete,  the  other 
had.  Singly,  they  were  impotent  to  with¬ 
stand  any  combination  of  despots;  but 
united,  they  might  have  defied  the  world. 
Now  France  is  a  wreck,  and  we  stand 
isolated  in  Europe.  The  head  of  the 
Latin  nations  lies  shattered  in  the  dust ; 
and  the  people  whose  indei)endence  we 
assisted  her  to  build  iip  are  unable  by 
themselves  to  lift  an  arm,  or  to  afford 
any  effectual  barrier  against  aggression. 
Their  sole  resource  now  is  in  England, 
who  stands  alone,  looking  with  dismay 
u|X)n  the  effacement  of  the  two  allies 
iqion  whom  she  mainly  relied  in  her  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  upon  the  alliance  of  two  mili¬ 
tary  monarchies  in  Euroin;  who  dominate 
the  situation.  It  dei>ends  entirely  upon 
the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
next  few  years  whether  she  surely  shall 
participate  in  the  fate  of  her  allies,  and 
abandon  the  world  to  a  retrogressive 
policy ;  or  whether  the  foyers  of  freedom 
and  independence  shall  be  kept  alive  in 
P^urope  ;  and  whether  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  rectitude,  instead  of  that  of  rapacity 
and  conquest,  shall  sway  the  intercourse 
of  nations. 
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For  our  part,  it  is  not  without  some 
misgivings  that  we  look  forward  to  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  next 
thirty  years.  We  do  not  lose  our  faith  in 
God,  nor  in  the  power  of  right  principles, 
nor  do  we  mistrust  the  indomitable  spirit 
and  resources  of  the  country  when  once 
fairly  roused,  disciplined,  and  utilized 
with  sagacity  and  skill.  But  of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  growing  party  in  the 
State,  who  would  confine  the  energies 
of  the  Government  to  its  own  internal 
affairs,  who  would  withdraw  it  from  active 
intervention  in  European  politics;  who 
would  employ  every  shilling  of  our  ex¬ 
penditure  upon  developing  the  commer¬ 
cial  resources  of  the  country,  and  who 
would  not  even  prepare  to  resist  an  ene¬ 
my  until  they  saw  him  actually  approach¬ 
ing  our  shores.  The  disciples  of  this 
school,  fortified  by  the  principles  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  refuse  to  see  any  other  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  relations  with  fpreign  coun¬ 
tries  than  the  mere  ledger  account  of 
barter  and  gain ;  and  anything  which 
sus|)ends  the  traffic,  or  withdraws  the 
national  energies  into  other  paths,  is  de¬ 
nounced  by  them  as  suicidal  to  the  na¬ 
tional  interests.  War  shatters  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  political  economists.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  natural  they  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  relieve  us  of  warlike  armaments 
and  decry  military  organization.  'I’here 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Reform  Bills  of 
1831  and  1868,  by  throwing  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  trading  classes, 
have  augmented  the  strength  of  this  par¬ 
ty,  until  it  weighs  with  preponderating 
effect  on  the  mainspring  of  Government. 
We  gladly  admit  the  beneficial  influences 
of  tlie  changes  which  this  party  have 
largely  contributed  to  bring  about,  in  in¬ 
terior  retrenchment  and  municipal  re¬ 
forms,  in  the  equalization  of  (lolitical 
privileges,  in  the  extension  of  education, 
in  the  partial  abolition  of  University 
Tests,  in  the  liberation  of  commerce  from 
protective  dues,  and  of  religion  from 
State-Church  endowments.  We  heartily 
accord,  moreover,  with  its  denunciations 
of  the  war  spirit,  as  such.  But  we  can¬ 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  these 
benefits  have  not  been  unalloyed  by  some 
admixture  of  evil.  For,  to  the  fact  of 
our  applying  all  our  energies  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  may  be  traced  the  break-down  of 
our  armies  before  Sebastopol ;  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  declaration  of  Paris, 
New  Series. — Vol.  XIII.,  No.  6. 


which  strips  England  of  one  of  its  most 
potent  weapons  in  naval  warfare ;  and 
the  shameful  abandonment  of  Denmark 
in  the  affair  of  the  Duchies,  which 'has 
given  rise  to  three  wars  and  to  the  present 
complicated  difficulties  which  weliaVe  to 
face.*  It  even  now  is  a  question  wheAer, 
if  Russia  were  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase 
of  encroachment  in  the  East,*  or  Prussia 
were  to  annex  Holland,  we  could,  or  dare, 
interpose  with  dignity  and  e0ect.  Any 
joint  scheme  of  conquest  pifrsued  by 
these  two  military  monarchies,'  we  might 
certainly  as  well  hope  to  resist,  as  a  child 
might  venture  to  arrest  an  avalanclie ;  and 
our  individual  incompetency  would,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  governing  class,  be  a  solid 
reason  for  not  endeavoring  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  a  series  of  disorganized  States  who 
are  weaker  than  ourselves.  For  the  last 
fifty  years,  pur  influence  abroad  has  de¬ 
pended  very  m\ich  on  the  martial '  spirit 
and  the  indomitable  pluck  we  displayed  in 
our  struggles  with  the  First  Napoleon. 
But,  if  we  were  now  to  enter  upon  a  Con¬ 
tinental  war  of  only  one-fifth  of  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  that  we  carried  on  against 
Napoleon,  we  should  find  ourselves,  with¬ 
out  allies,  as  little  competent  to  support 
our  former  prestige,  as  the  French  have 
lately  found  themselves  to  support  the 
prestige  of  the  First  Empire. 

But  the  weakness  of  England  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  ascendency  pf  the  non-inter¬ 
vention  party,  as  in  the  hand-to  mouth 
policy  of  the  English  Executive.  Every 
question  of  foreign  policy  is  considered  ex¬ 
clusively  on  its  own  merits,  and  solely  with 
relation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  hour.  It 
is  never  considered  as  evolved  out  of  the 
events  of  the  past,  and  linked  with  the 
impending  events  of  the  future.  The 
Minister,  instead  of  contemplating  the 
question  in  its  philosophic  bearings,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  lights  which  his  lofty  po¬ 
sition  enables  him  to  command,  counts  his 
majorities,  feels  the  pulse  of  the  nation 
through  the  organs  of  the  press,  and  de¬ 
cides  upon  adopting  that  course  which  shall 
most  contribute  to  strengthen  his  power. 
In  all  these  questions,  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
serving  a  Cabinet  is  always  paramount  to 
that  of  saving  a  nation.  At  this  crisis,  it 

•  Sir  Alexander  Malet  shows  conclusively  that 
Austria  was  not  a  TOluntary  agent  in  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  Denmark,  and  tlwt,  had  wc  actively 
inter|X)sed,  she  would  have  been  very  glad  to  back 
out  of  the  ftartnership  with  Prusiua. 
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is  unfortunate  we  have  to  do  with  States 
which  pursue  an  entirely  opposite  system. 
The  foreign  policy  of  England  fluctuates 
now  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  another, 
much  at  the  mercy  of  vulgar  opinion, 
according  to  whatever  whims  the  Afinister 
may  have,  who  happens  to  be  in  power. 
But  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  broadens  out  like  a  mighty  stream 
which  unceasingly  rolls  its  current  in  one 
direction,  and  never  ceases  to  return  with 
renewed  effort  upon  any  point  where  it 
may  have  sustained  a  temporary  defeat. 
That  policy  of  both  Powers  is  one  in  act, 
identical  in  principle,  substance,  and  com¬ 
plexion.  It  is  the  simple  abnegation  of 
justice  in  the  comity  of  nations.  Since  the 
days  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  First 
Frederick,  the  policy  of  these  two  Powers 
has  been  one  of  continuous  annexation 
and  conquest.  Pnissia  has  no  more  in¬ 
tention  of  arresting  her  course  at  the  foot 
of  the  Carpathians,  than  Russia  at  the  foot 
of  the  Caucasus.  It  behooves,  therefore, 
the  British  people  to  change  their  course, 
and  adjust  their  sails  to  the  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  affairs.  Nor  is  it  less  in¬ 
cumbent  on  Ministers  to  be  alive  to  the 
fact,  that,  though  they  may  receive  their 
home  policy  from  the  dictates  of  the 
]>eople,  it  is  their  high  sphere,  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  foreign  policy,  to  guide,  direct, 
create,  and  fashion  the  opinion  of  the 
country.  There  may  be  a  difference  of 
•opinion  as  to  how  far  the  nation  is  bound 
to  uphold  theprinciples  of  abstract  jus¬ 
tice  and  right  in  its  dealings  with  other 
Powers  ;  but  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  upon  the  obligation  of  maintain¬ 
ing  these  principles  with  the  greatest  tena¬ 
city,  wherever  their  violation  affects  our 
interests.  We  would  claim  the  support  of 
the  most  rabid  economist  for  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  maintaining  our  rank  as  a  first- 
class  Power,  if  upon  no  higher  principle 
than  with  a  view  to  keep  open  foreign 
markets  for  our  goods,  and  to  prevent  our¬ 


selves  from  being  cut  off  from  the  sources 
of  our  commercial  prosperity.  A  policy, 
which  directed  all  the  energies  of  the 
country'  to  its  own  internal  affairs,  might 
be  persisted  in  without  radical  injury, 
while  the  political  eciulibrium  was  divided 
between  five  States,  each  bent  upon  neu¬ 
tralizing  its  neighbor’s  power  by  counter¬ 
checks  and  balances ;  but  the  same  policy 
pursued  while  Furoiie  is  in  the  hands  of 
two  military  monarchies,  apparently  hav¬ 
ing  only  one  game  in  view,  would  be  sim¬ 
ple  ruin  to  the  nation. 

We  therefore  regard  the  present  Army 
Organization  Bill  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  :  our  only  objection  to  it  is,  that 
it  does  not  go  far  enough.  What  the  na¬ 
tion  wants  is  increased  military  efficiency 
and  diminished  expense.  The  Bill  does 
not  secure  the  one,  and  only  partially 
realizes  the  other.  We,  however,  are 
content  to  proceed  by  stejis,  if  we  are 
only  secure -of  going  in  the  right  direction. 
I>et  us  hope  this  measure  is  only  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  a  series  of  others,  which  may  in¬ 
crease  our  military'  efficiency  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  military  burdens  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  union  is  strength.  The  liberal 
States  of  Europe,  like  the  sticks  in  the 
fable,  ma^  be  weak  in  themselves,  but  they 
can  easily  become  strong  by  mutual 
alliance.  The  time  is  not  inopjiortune 
for  a  league  among  the  smaller  States, 
based  u|>on  mutual  defence  from  attack, 
which,  if  it  could  not  jireserve  peace, 
might  afford  England,  in  conjunction  with 
her  crippled  allies,  a  fulcrum  of  support 
in  time  of  need.  At  all  events,  it  is  our 
duty,  besides  attending  to  our  military 
organization  at  home,  to  enter  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  indei>endent  States  of 
Euroi>e,  that  if  the  autocrats  of  the  North 
persist  in  indulging  their  old  freak  of  en¬ 
riching  themselves  at  their  neighbors’  ex¬ 
pense,  they  may  not  find  us  unprepared 
to  maintain  the  power  and  greatness  of 
this  country. 


Contemporary  Review. 

ENGUSH  BELFRIES  AND  BELGIAN  CARILLONS. 

OUR  BELFRIES. 

The  foot  sinks  into  black  dust  at  least  of  wind  and  rain  in  winter.  The  cement 
an  inch  thick.  A  startled  owl  sweeps  out  inside  the  steeple  has  rotted  away,  and  the 
of  the  old  belfry  window ;  the  shutters  are  soft  stone  is  crumbling  unheeded.  Some 
broken,  and  let  in  some  light,  and  plenty  day  the  noble  old  tower  will  be  proclaim 
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ed  unsafe,  and  if  no  funds  are  forthcom¬ 
ing,  twenty  feet  will  be  taken  off  it,  and 
the  peal  of  bells  will  have  to  come  down. 
It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  this — one 
glance  is  sufficient.  Everything  is  already 
rotting  and  rusting.  'I'he  inscriptions  on 
the  six  or  eight  great  bells  are  almost  ille¬ 
gible  ;  the  beams  which  support  them  have 
lost  their  rivets’  heads,  and  are  all  loose, 
probably  unsafe ;  the  unpainted  wheels 
are  cracked,  and  every  time  the  bells  ring 
the  friction  from  mere  rust  and  decay  is 
very  great. 

\Ve  may  well  ask  Builders,  Architects, 
Deans  and  Chapters  in  general,  in  these 
days  of  church  restoration,  how  they  can 
account  for  such  a  state  of  things  in  so 
many  otherwise  well-restored  churches? 
Why  are  mighty  dust-heaps  and  vagrant 
owls  almost  invariably  to  be  found  in  the 
belfiy’  ?  .\las !  because  the  belfry  is  the  one 
spot  in  the  church  which  is  hardly  ever  visit¬ 
ed.  When  a  rope  breaks,  or  a  wheel  gets 
out  of  order,  some  one  climbs  up  and 
mends  it.  When  an  antiquarian  wishes  to 
see  some  famous  peal,  or  copy  the  legend 
upon  some  bell,  he  gets  permission  to  as¬ 
cend  the  tower — perhaps  this  may  happen 
once  in  a  year.  Yet  the  bells  are  often  the 
most  interesting  things  about  the  church. 
They  have  their  histories,  and  the  few 
words  inscribed  upon  them  are  not  unfre- 
quently  very  quaint  and  suggestive.  But 
who  is  to  stumble  up  the  old  decayed 
stairs,  or  plunge  into  the  dust  and  filth  of 
centuries,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck  ? 
Only  a  few  enthusiasts,  who  are  powerless 
to  help  the  poor  bells  in  their  rust,  and 
the  poor  towers  in  their  rottenness. 

The  notion  that  there  is  nothing  to  do 
up  in  the  belfry  after  the  bells  are  hung, 
but  to  let  them  swing  and  everything  else 
rot,  seems  to  be  a  very  prevalent  one. 
This  natural  process  is  at  all  events  going 
on  in  most  cathedral  towers  in  England 
at  this  moment.  ITiousands  are  spent 
annually  upon  the  outward  decorations  ; 
every  Gothic  detail  is  carefully  replaced, 
every  mullion  repaired  ;  the  interior  is  re¬ 
habilitated  by  the  best  architects  ;  all  is 
scrupulously  clean  about  the  nave  and 
chancel,  and  side  aisles  and  sacristy,  and 
not  even  an  organ-pipe  is  allowed  to  get  out 
of  tune ;  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  skel¬ 
eton  in  the  house — ^we  need  not  descend 
into  the  vaults  to  find  it — our  skeleton  is  in 
the  belfry.  His  bones  are  the  rotten  tim¬ 
bers,  his  dust  is  the  indescribable  accumula. 


tions  of  ages — the  vaults  are  clean  in  com- 
])arison  with  the  belfry.  Open  yonder  little 
door  at  the  corner  of  the  na  /e,  and  begin  the 
dark  ascent ;  before  you  h  ive  gone  far  you 
will  sigh  for  the  trim  staircase  that  leads 
down  to  the  vaults.  Enter  the  windy,  dirty, 
rotten  room  where  the  poor  old  bells  that 
cannot  die  are  allowed  to  mildew  and 
crack  for  want  of  a  little  attention,  until 
they  ring  the  tower  down  in  the  angry 
resonance  of  their  revenge.  You  will 
think  of  the  well-kept  monuments  in  the 
quiet  vaults  below,  where  the  dead  lie  de¬ 
cently  covered  in,  and  where  the  carefully- 
swept  floor  (a  trifle  damp,  maybe)  reveals 
many  a  well-worn,  but  still  legible,  epitaph 
or  funereal  symbol. 

If  the  care  of  belfries  and  tower  walls 
were  a  mere  affair  of  sentiment,  there 
might  be  room  for  regret,  but  hardly  mat¬ 
ter  for  protest.  But,  indeed,  thousands 
of  pounds  might  be  annually  saved  if  the 
anything  but  silent  ruin  going  on  inside 
our  church  towers  all  over  the  land  were 
occasionally  arrested  by  a  few  pounds’ 
worth  of  timely  cement,  or  a  new  l^am  or 
rivet,  just  enough  to  check  the  tremendous¬ 
ly  increased  friction  caused  by  loose  bell 
machinery.  Every  antiquarian  has  had 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  church  towers  that 
have  literally  been  rung  to  pieces  by  the 
bells.  The  great  Bell  of  Time  will  no 
doubt  ring  down  every  tower  in  the  land 
sooner  or  later ;  but  at  present,  instead  of 
arresting  his  action,  we  assist  him  as  much 
as  possible,  by  pretending  not  to  see  the 
ravages  he  is  making  up  in  our  old  belfries. 

The  other  day  we  ascended  the  tower  of 
one  of  the  most  beautifully-restored  cathe¬ 
drals  in  England.  It  was  by  no  means  as 
badly  kept  as  many ;  we  therefore  select  it 
as  a  good  average  si)ecimen  to  describe. 

The  tower  and  spire  are  of  red  sand¬ 
stone,  massive,  but  soft,  and  therefore 
specially  dependent  upon  good  cement 
and  protection  from  the  weather.  'I'he 
shutters  were,  as  usual,  old  and  rotting  ; 
large  gaps  admitted  the  rain  and  wind, 
whose  action  was  abundantly  manifest  up¬ 
on  the  flakes  of  soft  stone  which  lined  the 
interior  of  the  spire  ;  in  places  the  old 
cement  had  completely  fallen  out,  but  the 
spire  may  still  stand  for  another  hundred 
years  or  more,  after  which  it  will  have  to 
be  taken  down  or  replaced  at  enormous 
cost.  The  bell  machinery,  like  every 
machinery  intended  for  mere  peals  (not 
carillons),  was  of  course  of  the  roughest 
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kind — the  old  primitive  wheel,  and 
nothing  more.  This  simple,  and  at  the 
same  time  cumbrous  apparatus,  never  can 
work  smoothly  on  a  lai  ge  scale,  and  more 
complicated  works,  wh.ch  would  save  half 
the  friction,  might  easi’y  be  devised  ;  but 
then,  who  cares  what  the  works  up  in  the 
belfry  are  like  ?  The  wretched  man  who 
pulls  the  rope  may  sweat  and  fume,  but 
nobody  sees  him,  and  besides,  he  is  paid 
for  it  The  tower  may  indeed  come  down 
by-and-by,  but  it  will  last  our  time,  and 
the  piety  of  posterity  will  doubtless  build 
another. 

There  are  ten  bells  in  L - Cathe¬ 

dral,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  largest 
w'eighing  1}  tons.  These  bells  are  in 
pretty  constant  use.  On  examining  the 
wheels,  I  found  them  all  to  be  more  or 
less  rough,  rotten,  and  split.  Each  wheel, 
of  course,  swung  between  two  stout 
beams.  There  was  a  rest  for  the  axle  of 
the  wheel  provided  upon  the  surface  of 
each  beam,  whilst  a  piece  of  wood  kept 
fast  by  a  movable  rivet  w’as  fitted  over  the 
indentation  in  which  the  axle-tree  worked, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  wheel  from  rising  and 
jolting  in  the  beams  when  swung.  1  had 
the  curiosity  to  go  round  and  examine 
each  socket  In  every  case  the  rivet  was 
out,  lying  on  the  beam,  or  on  the  floor,  or 
lost ;  consequently,  whenever  the  peal  is 
rung,  the  jolting  and  creaking  alone  must, 
in  the  long  run,  greatly  injure  the  tower. 
Indeed,  I  feel  convinced  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  not  the  sound  of  the 
bells  so  much  as  the  unnecessary  friction 
of  the  neglected  bell  machinery  which 
ruins  our  tow’ers  and  shakes  down  our 
church  spires. 

But,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  WTiat 
ought  to  be  done  ?  We  profess  no  deep 
ar^itectural  knowledge  ;  but  a  few  obvi¬ 
ous  improvements  wdl,  no  doubt,  have 
already  suggested  themselves  to  the  read¬ 
er's  mind. 

First,  let  architects  remember  that  the 
towers  are  not  only  good  for  bells,  but 
also  for  lovers  of  scenery;  and  let  them 
repmr  the  staircases.  Unless  the  staircase 
is  decent,  safe,  and  clean,  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  panorama  of  hill  and  dale,  land  and 
water,  will  be  lost  to  all  but  a  few  adven¬ 
turous  climbers.  Then,  the  better  the 
ascent,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  the 
belfry  being  visited  and  cared  for.  And 
lastly,  if  the  stairs  are  mended,  peihaps 
the  walls  of  the  staircase — in  other  words. 
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the  fabric  of  the  tower  itself — might  claim 
a  little  more  frequent  attention.  But  here 
are  the  bells  :  why  should  they  be  covered 
with  rust  ?  The  Belgian  bell-founders 
take  a  pride  in  sending  out  their  bells 
smooth  and  clean.  The  English  bell- 
founders  send  them  out  sometimes  with 
bits  of  iron  and  rough  metal  sticking  to 
them  from  the  mould,  and  full  of  pits  and 
flaws.  Well,  they  know  that  none  will 
care  for  the  bells,  or  notice  their  con¬ 
dition,  until  they  finally  crack  or  tumble 
down.  Why  turn  them  out  clean,  when 
they  are  never  to  be  clean  again  ? 

But  the  bells  should  have  their  official, 
like  the  clock.  He  should  be  called  the 
Bell-stoker.  He  should  rub  his  bells  at 
least  once  a  week  ;  then  they  would  never 
rust,  the  inscriptions  would  be  preserved, 
and  the  surface  of  the  bells  being  protect¬ 
ed  from  disintegration,  the  sound  would 
be  improved,  and  the  bells  would  be  less 
liable  to  crack.  The  stoker  should  keep 
every  rivet  in  its  place ;  the  wheels  and 
beams  should  all  be  varnished  or  painted 
regularly.  I  have  visited  many  belfries  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  never  have  I  seen 
a  bit  of  paint  or  varnish  in  one  yet.  The 
shutters  should  be  kept  from  swinging,  with 
their  flanges  sloping  downwards,  so  as  to 
keep  the  wet  from  driving  in,  whilst  allow¬ 
ing  the  sound  to  float  freely  out  and  down 
uiKin  the  town.  But  a  far  more  radical 
change  is  required  in  the  machinery  of 
the  bells.  In  these  days  of  advanced 
mechanical  appliances,  it  is  disgraceful  to 
reflect  that  exactly  the  same  machinery  is 
now  used  to  swing  bells  as  was  used  in 
China  thousands  of  years  ago.  A  wheel 
with  a  rope  round  it — that  and  nothing 
more.  The  bell-works  might  occupy  much 
less  room,  and  the  friction,  by  some  of  the 
simplest  mechanical  appliances,  might  be 
reduced  to  almost  nothing.  An  eye  for 
the  belfry  is  a  thing  to  be  cultivated.  The 
belfry  should  look  like  a  fine  engine-room 
in  a  first-class  factory.  It  should  be  a 
pleasure,  as  well  as  an  instructive  les.son, 
to  go  into  it.  When  all  was  in  motion, 
everything  should  be  so  neatly  fitted  and 
thoroughly  oiled  that  we  should  hear  no 
sound  save  only  the  melodious  booming 
of  the  bells  themselves.  At  present,  when 
the  bells  are  rung  the  belfry  appears  to  go 
into  several  violent  convulsions,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  herculean  eflprts  of  the 
poor  ringers  below.  At  last  the  wheel  is 
induced  to  move  enough  for  the  clapper 
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to  hit  the  bell  an  indefinite  kind  of  bang — 
an  arduous  operation,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  repeated  in  some  kind  of  rhythm, 
according  as  the  ringer  may  or  may  not 
succeed  in  hitting  it  off  with  the  eccentric 
machinery  up  aloft.  We  shall  have  to  re¬ 
turn  to  this  subject  at  the  close  of  our 
article. 

Bells  were  not  made  for  towers,  but 
towers  for  bells.  Towers  were  originally 
nothing  but  low  lanterns,  but  when  bells 
came  into  common  use  the  lantern  was 
hoisted  up  and  grew  into  a  spire  supported 
by  the  bell-room  or  tower.  One  would 
have  thought  that  this  fact  alone,  that  so 
many  noble  structures  owe  their  existence 
to  bells,  might  have  invested  bells  with 
a  superior  dignity,  and  given  them  an 
honorable  claim  to  the  reverence  and 
affection  of  a  church-and-chapel-going  na¬ 
tion  like  ouF  own.  But  probably  the  only 
influence  which  will  ever  be  searching  and 
powerful  enough  to  get  the  wrongs  of 
our  bells  and  belfries  righted,  is  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  more  diffused  musical  taste. 
No  one  in  England  really  associates  the 
bells  in  our  towers  wnth  musical  progres¬ 
sions  and  musical  notation.  The  roughest 
possible  attempt  at  an  octave  is  thought 
sufficient,  and  the  most  discordant  se¬ 
quences  are  considered  sweet  and  lovely. 
The  English  people  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  a  bell  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
musical  note ;  that  consequently  a  peal 
of  bells  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
kind  of  musical  instrument,  and  under 
some  circumstances  a  very  fine  kind. 
With  all  the  musical  agencies,  and  the 
concerts,  and  the  money,  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  are  annually  devoted  to  music 
in  England,  we  have  yet  much  to  learn — 
so  much  that  at  times  the  prospect  seems 
hopeless.  What  shall  w'e  say  to  a  nation 
that  tolerates,  with  scarcely  a  protest, 
German  bands  in  every  possible  state  of 
decay?  Bands  made  out  of  a  sort  of 
Gin.\’s  Babies,  with  bugles,  horrid  clari¬ 
onets,  and  battered  braiss  tubes  blown  by 
asthmatic  refugees.  We  are  not  alluding 
to  some  really  good  German  bands  which 
condescend  to  the  use  of  music-desks  and 
the  kettle-drum ;  but  to  those  fiendish 
nomads  who  congregate  together  in  our 
streets,  without  any  other  principle  of 
cohesion  except  what  may  be  found  in  a 
dogged  conviction  that  although  each  one 
is  incapable  of  playing  alone,  yet  all  to¬ 
gether  have  the  power  of  creating  such  a 


brazen  pandemonium  that  sooner  or  later 
men  must  pay  them  to  leave  off.  What 
shall  we  say  to  a  people  who  will  hear 
without  remorse  their  favorite  tunes  on 
the  barrel-organs  of  the  period?  Legis¬ 
lation  has  indeed  been  directed  against 
every  form  of  street  music  because  it  is 
noisy,  but  never  because  it  is  unmusical. 
In  Italy  the  government  stops  street  organs 
which  are  out  of  tune.  In  England  no 
distinction  whatever  is  drawn  between 
street  noise  and  street  music.  As  long  as 
multitudes  are  content  to  have  pianofortes 
without  having  them  in  tune,  as  long  as 
clergy  and  congregations  are  content  to 
put  up  with  the  most  squeaky  form  of  the 
harmonium,  as  long  as  organists  can  be 
found  to  play  upon  organs  as  much  out  of 
tune  as  those  portable  barrels  of  madness 
and  distraction  carried  by  the  wandering 
minstrels  of  Italy,  as  long  as  tunes  are 
allowed  to  be  performed  for  Punch  and 
Judy  upon  the  discordant  pipe  of  Pan, 
whilst  negro  melodists  thrum  the  parch¬ 
ment  and  scratch  the  violin  with  more 
than  demoniac  energy,  so  long  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  people  to  care  for 
the  tonal  properties  of  their  bells. 

Great  bells  in  London  are  generally 
considered  insufferable  nuisances.  One 
church  with  daily  service  materially 
injures  house  property  in  the  adjoining 
streets.  But  if,  instead  of  -one  or  two 
bells  cracked  or  false,  or  at  any  rate  rep¬ 
resenting  no  true  melodic  progression,* 
there  were  a  dozen  musically  tuned  and 
musically  played,  the  public  ear  would 
soon  appreciate  the  sound  as  an  agreeable 
strain  of  serial  music,  instead  of  being 
driven  mad  with  the  hoarse  gong-like  roar 
of  some  incurably  sick  bell.  We  question 
whether  there  is  a  musically  true  chime  of 
bells  in  the  whole  of  England  ;  and  if  it 
exists,  we  question  whether  any  one  knows 
or  cares  for  its  musical  superiority.  Many 
chimes  are  respectable,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  bells,  which,  being  flat  or 
sharp,  completely  destroy  every  change 
that  is  rung  upon  them,  yet  it  never  occurs 
to  anybody  to  have  the  offenders  down, 
and  either  made  right  or  re-cast.  The 
Romsey  Abbey  bells,  for  instance,  an 
octave  peal  of  eight,  are  respectably  in 
tune  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh, 
which  is  too  sharp,  but  which  has  hung 
there  and  been  rung  there  ever  since  1 791, 
without  (as  far  as  we  are  aware)  creating 
any  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood.  Similar  charges  might  be  brought 
against  most  of  our  cathedral  and  metro¬ 
politan  chimes.  This  being  the  case,  it 
can  hardly  be  wondered  at  if  our  clock- 
chimes  are  found  equally  out  of  tune. 
We  venture  to  say  that  Big  Ben  with  his 
four  quarter-bells  and  the  Westminster 
Abbey  chimes  would  not  be  tolerated  for 
twenty-four  hours  by  any  town  in  Belgium. 
As  bells  individually  they  may  be  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent ;  but  as  musical  notes 
combined  for  musical  purposes  they  are 
simply  abominable.  Yet  the  British  citi¬ 
zen  knows  it  not ;  nay,  he  prides  himself 
upon  the  colossal  Ben,  though  cracked ;  he 
plumes  himself  upon  the  romantic  chimes 
in  the  gray  towers  of  the  old  Abbey, 
whereof  the  explanation  is  that  the  bells 
are  to  him  as  Time  and  Noise.  But  they 
are  something  worse  than  mere  noise, 
they  are  rank  discords  and  cornipters  of 
the  public  ear.  To  hear  a  dozen  or  so  of 
quarters  struck  out  of  tune  every  day  must 
have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  musical  taste. 
It  makes  people  indifferent  to  tune,  which 
is  the  first  essential  of  music.  We  have 
heard  the  street  boys  whistling  Big  Ben’s 
quarters  deliberately  out  of  tune.  The 
government  would  no  doubt  smile  at  the 
notion  that  it  ought  to  prohibit  such  chimes 
and  all  such  public  discords  as  public 
offences  against  taste.  Can  there  be  any 
more  lamentable  proof  of  the  truth  of  our 
much-contested  sentence,  “  the  English 
^e  not  a  musical  people,"  than  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  lords  and  commons,  the 
ilite  of  the  land,  who  sit  at  Westminster, 
not  a  stone’s  throw  from  Big  Ben,  perhaps 
not  half  a  dozen  are  aware  that  Big  Ben 
and  his  four  attendant  quarter-bells  are 
hideously  out  of  tune  ? 

THE  of  BELGIUM. 

Willingly  do  I  escape  from  the  din  and 
discord  of  English  belfries  to  Belgium, 
loving  and  beloved  of  bells. 

The  wand  that  sweeps  over  her  campa- 
gnas  and  fertile  levels  is  full  of  broken 
but  melodious  whispers. 

In  Belgium,  day  and  night  are  set  to 
music — music  on  a  scale  more  colossal 
than  that  of  the  largest  orchestra  ever  yet 
heard  ;  music  more  penetrating  than  the 
loudest  tnimpet  or  organ  blast  For  how¬ 
ever  large  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  it 
would  scarcely  be  possible  in  the  east  end 
of  I^ondon  to  hear  a  concert  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  ;  yet  on  still  nights,  with  a  gentle  wind 


blowing,  we  have  often  at  that  distance 
distinctly  heard  Big  Ben.  Well,  in  Belgium 
every  seven  minutes  there  is  bell-music, 
not  only  for  the  whole  town,  but  for  the 
country  miles  round.  Those  carillons, 
playing  the  same  cheerful  air  everj’  hour 
throughout  the  year,  at  last  accjuire  a 
strange  fascination  over  one  who  lives  with¬ 
in  sight  and  hearing  of  some  such  gray  old 
church  as  St.  Rombaud,  at  Mechlin.  The 
listener  has  heard  them  at  moments  when, 
elated  with  hope,  he  w-as  looking  forward 
to  the  almost  immediate  realization  of 
some  long-desired  joy,  and  the  melody  of 
the  bells  has  filled  him  with  exultation. 
He  has  heard  the  same  strain  rung  out 
in  seasons  of  depression,  and  his  heart 
has  leaped  up  at  the  sound  so  filled  with 
memories.  The  bells  may  have  again 
smitten  ujx)n  his  ear  at  the  moment  when 
some  tragic  news  has  reached  bim  ;  or  out 
in  the  fields,  steeped  in  yellow  sunshine, 
above  the  hum  of  insect  life,  the  same  tune 
has  come  to  him  between  the  pauses  of 
the  summer  w’ind  ;  or  deep  in  his  dreams 
through  sleep,  w'ithout  awakening  him, 
the  bells  have  somehow  mingled  their  old 
rhythm  with  his  dormant  fancies,  until  at 
last  the  sound  becomes  so  charged  with 
the  incidents  and  emotions  of  his  life,  that 
they  are  almost  as  much  parts  of  him  as 
his  memory.  When  he  comes  to  leave  a 
towm  where  he  has  dwelt  for  some  time, 
he  feels  as  if  he  had  lost  a  whole  side  of 
life ;  he  misses  the  sound  of  the  friendly 
bells,  which  always  had  the  power  by  force 
of  association  to  call  up  some  emotion  con¬ 
genial  to  the  moment, — the  sympathetic 
liells  which  seemed  always  equally  ready 
to  weep  or  to  rejoice  with  him — the  unob¬ 
trusive  bells  so  familiar  as  never  to  be  a 
disturbance — the  gentle  bells  that  could, 
as  it  were,  ring  aside  to  themselves  when 
not  wanted,  and  yet  never  failed  to  minis¬ 
ter  to  the  listening  spirit  whenever  it  stood 
in  need  of  their  solace,  sympathy,  or  re¬ 
creation. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
supjxjse  that  bell-music  every  seven  mi¬ 
nutes  is  an  unpleasant  disturbance  or  in¬ 
terruption  ;  its  very  frequency  enables  it 
to  become  completely  assimilated  to  our 
every-day  life.  Are  we  not  surrounded  by 
natural  changes  and  effects  quite  as  marked 
in  their  way  as  bell-music,  and  yet  which 
have  no  tendency  to  unsettle,  distract,  or 
weary  us  ?  How  loud  at  times  dees  the 
wind  blow ;  how  suddenly  on  a  dark  day 
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will  the  am  burst  into  our  room ;  how 
shrill  is  the  voice  of  our  canary,  which  at 
last  we  hardly  heed  at  all ;  how  often  does 
a  rumbling  vehicle  pass  along  in  the 
streets,  and  yet  we  cease  neither  reading 
nor  writing  for  any  of  these. 

The  bells  musically  arranged  never  irri¬ 
tate  or  annoy  one  in  Belgium.  Instead  of 
time  floating  b^  in  blank  and  melancholy 
silence,  or  being  marked  by  harsh  and 
brazen  clashes,  time  floats  on  there  upon 
the  pulses  of  sweet  and  solemn  music. 
To  return  from  a  town  like  Mechlin  to 
chimeless  and  gong-like  England,  is  like 
coming  from  a  festival  to  a  funeral. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  stayed  at  Mechlin  in 
1837,  and  the  novelty  of  the  almost  inces¬ 
sant  carillon  chimes  in  the  neighboring 
tower  of  St.  Rombaud  appears,  not  unna¬ 
turally,  to  have  driven  sleep  from  his  eye¬ 
lids  :  yet  he  was  not  irritated  or  angry  so 
much  as  fascinated,  and  at  last  the  creative 
instinct  awoke  in  the  poet,  and  rising  from 
his  bed  he  inscribed  by  moonlight  the  fol¬ 
lowing  charming  lines,  with  a  diamond-ring, 
upon  tlie  window-pane  : — 

“  J’aime  le  carillon  dans  tes  cit^s  antiques 

O  vieux  pays,  gardien  de  tes  moeurs  domes- 
tiques 

Noble  Flandre,  oil  le  Nord  se  r&haufle  en- 
gourdi 

Au  solcil  de  Castille  et  s’accouple  au  Midi! 

I.e  carillon,  c’est  I’hcure  inattcndue  et  folle 
Que  I’oL’il  croit  voir,  v6tue  en  danseuse  espagnole 
Apparaltre  soudain  par  le  trou  vif  et  clair 
Que  fcrait,  en  s'ouvrant,  une  porte  de  I’air. 

Elle  vient,  secouant  sur  les  toits  l^thargiques 
Son  tablier  d’ argent,  plein  de  notes  magiciues 
K^veillant  sans  piti^  les  dormeurs  ennuyeux, 
Sautant  4  petits  pas  comme  un  oiseau  joyeux. 
Vibrant,  ainsi  qu’un  dard  qui  tremble  dans  la 
cible ; 

Par  un  frfle  escalier  de  cristal  invisible, 

Effiiri'e  ct  dansante,  elle  descend  des  cieux  ; 

Et  I’esprit,  ce  veilleur,  fait  d’oreilles  et  d’yeux, 
Tandisqu’elle  va,  vient,  monte  et  descend  en¬ 
core, 

Entcnd  de  marche  en  marche  errer  son  pied 
sonore  !  ” 

THE  CARILLON. 

To  Belgium  belongs  the  honor  of  hav¬ 
ing  first  understood  and  felt  bells  as  mu¬ 
sical  notes,  and  devised  that  serial  and 
colossal  musical  instrument  known  as  the 
carillon. 

“Carillon”  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
word  quadriglio  or  quadrille.  A  dreary 
kind  of  dance  music,  of  which  many  si>eci- 
mens  still  survive,  seems  under  this  name 
to  have  come  from  Italy,  and  been  widely 


popular  throughout  Europe  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  People  hummed  the 
quadriglio  in  the  streets,  and  as  town 
bells,  whether  in  the  cathedral  or  the 
town  belfry,  were  regarded  as  popular 
institutions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  quadriglio  was  the  first  kind  of 
musical  tune  ever  arranged  for  a  peal  of 
bells,  and  that  these  peals  of  time-playing 
bells  became  widely  famous  under  the 
name  of  Carillons. 

The  rise  of  bell-music  in  Belgium,  like 
the  rise  of  sculpture  in  Greece,  or  painting 
in  Italy,  and  we  may  add  the  famous  art 
of  violin-making  at  Cremona,  was  sudden 
and  rapid.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
use  of  several  bells  in  connection  with 
town  clocks  was  common  enough.  Even 
little  tunes  were  played  at  the  quarters 
and  half  hours.  The  addition  of  a  second 
octave  was  clearly  only  a  matter  of  time. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  carillons  were 
found  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Belgium, 
and  between  the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries  all  the  finest  carillons  now 
in  use,  including  those  of  Malines,  Ant¬ 
werp,  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Louvain,  were 
set  up.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  bells,  except  the  space 
and  strength  of  the  belfry.  Antwerp  Ca¬ 
thedral  has  sixty-five  bells ;  St.  Rombaud, 
Mechlin,  forty-four  bells ;  Bruges,  forty 
bells  and  one  bourdon,  or  h?avy  bass  bell ; 
Ghent,  thirty-nine;  Toumay,  forty;  Ste. 
Gertnide,  at  Louvain,  forty. 

The  great  passion  and  genius  for  bells 
which  called  these  noble  carillons  into  exis¬ 
tence  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  at  its 
height.  The  Van  Aerschodts,  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  great  bell-founding  family  of 
the  Van  den  Gheyns,  probably  make  as 
good  bells  as  their  forefathers,  or  better 
ones ;  and  certainly  the  younger  brother, 
Severin  van  Aerschodt,  retains  much  of 
the  artistic  feeling  and  genuine  pride  in  his 
bells  so  distinctive  of  the  old  founders. 
M.  Severin  is  a  good  sculptor,  and  works 
easily  and  with  real  enthusiasm  both  in. 
marble  and  in  bronze.  .All  bell  machin¬ 
ery  can  be  infinitely  better  made  now  than 
ever  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  love  of  the 
Belgians  for  their  chimes  and  carillons, 
and  the  many  modern  improvements  that 
have  been  recently  made,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  great  bell  period  ended  in 
1785  with  the  death  of  the  greatest  organ¬ 
ist  and  carillonneur  Belgium  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  Matthias  van  den  Gheyn. 
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No  one  who  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  machinery  used  for  ringing 
these  enormous  suites  of  bells,  many  of 
which  weigh  singly  several  tons,  can  well 
appreciate  all  that  is  implied  in  the  words, 
“Carillons  aux  clavecins  et  aux  tam¬ 
bours,”  or,  in  plain  English,  musical 
chimes  played  by  a  barrel,  and  played 
from  a  key-board. 

Up  in  every  well-stored  belfrj'  in  Bel¬ 
gium  there  is  a  small  room  devoted  to  a 
large  revolving  barrel,  exactly  similar  in 
principle  to  that  of  a  musical-box.  It  is 
fitted  all  over  with  little  spikes,  each  of 
which  in  its  turn  lifts  a  tongue,  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  which  pulls  a  wire,  which  raises  a 
hammer,  w'hich,  lastly,  falls  upon  a  bell 
and  strikes  the  required  note  of  a  tune. 
We  have  only  to  imagine  a  barrel-organ 
of  the  period,  in  which  the  revolving  bar¬ 
rel,  instead  of  opening  a  succession  of 
tubes,  pulls  a  succession  of  wires  commu¬ 
nicating  wnth  bell-hammers,  and  we  have 
roughly  the  conception  of  the  “carillon 
aux  tambours.” 

But  up  in  that  windy  quarter  there  is 
another  far  more  important  chamber,  the 
room  of  the  clavecin^  or  key-board.  We 
found  even  in  Belgium  that  these  rooms, 
once  the  constant  resort  of  choice  musical 
spirits,  and  a  great  centre  of  interest  to  the 
whole  town,  were  now  but  seldom  visited. 
Some  of  the  clavecins,  like  that  in  Tour- 
nay  belfry,  for  instance,  we  regret  to  say, 
are  shockingly  out  of  repair ;  we  could  not 
ascertain  that  there  was  any  one  in  the 
town  capable  of  playing  it,  or  that  it  had 
been  played  upon  recently  at  all.  Imag¬ 
ine,  instead  of  spikes  on  a  revolving  barrel 
being  set  to  lift  wire-pulling  tongues,  the 
hand  of  man  performing  this  operation  by 
simply  striking  the  ^ire-pulling  key,  or 
tongue,  and  we  have  the  rough  conception 
of  the  carillon-clavecin,  or  bells  played 
from  a  key-board.  The  usual  apparatus 
of  the  carillon-clavecin  in  Belgium,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  is  extremely  rough.  It 
presents  the  simple  spectacle  of  a  number 
of  jutting  handles,  of  about  the  size  and 
look  of  small  rolling-pins,  each  of  which 
communicates  most  obviously  and  directly 
with  a  wire  which  pulls  the  bell-smiting 
hammer  overhead.  The  performer  has 
this  rough  key-board  arranged  before  him 
in  semitones,  and  can  play  upon  it  just 
as  a  piano  or  an  organ  is  played 
upon,  only  that  instead  of  striking  the 
keys,  or  pegs,  with  his  finger,  be  has 
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to  administer  a  sharp  blow  to  each  with 
his  gloved  fist. 

How,  with  such  a  machine,  intricate 
pieces  of  music,  and  even  organ  volunta¬ 
ries,  were  played,  as  we  know  they  were, 
is  a  mystery  to  us.  The  best  living  caril- 
lonneurs  sometimes  attempt  a  rough  outline 
of  some  Italian  overture,  or  a  tune  with 
variations,  which  is,  after  all,  played  more 
accurately  by  the  barrel ;  but  the  great 
masterpieces  of  Matthias  van  den  Gheyn, 
which  have  lately  been  unearthed  from 
their  long  reix)se,  are  declared  to  be  quite 
beyond  the  skill  of  any  player  now  living. 
The  inference  we  must  draw  is  sad  and 
obvious.  The  age  of  carillons  is  ]>ast,  the 
art  of  playing  them  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
lost  art,  and  the  love  and  the  popular  pas¬ 
sion  that  once  was  lavished  upon  them  has 
died  out,  and  left  but  a  pale  flame  in  the 
breasts  of  the  worthy  citizens  who  are  still 
proud  of  their  traditions,  but  vastly  prefer 
the  mechanical  performance  of  the  tam¬ 
bour  to  the  skill  of  any  carillonneur  now 
living. 

The  supply  of  high-class  carillonneurs 
ceased  with  the  demand  ;  but  why  did  the 
demand  cease  ?  The  only  explanation 
which  occurs  to  us  is  this  : — the  carillon¬ 
neur  was  once  the  popular  music-maker  of 
the  people,  at  a  time  when  good  music 
was  scarce,  just  as  the  preacher  was  once 
the  popular  instructor  of  the  people  when 
good  books  were  scarce.  Now  the  people 
can  get  music,  and  good  music,  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  forms.  It  is  tlie  bands,  and 
pianos,  and  the  immense  multiplication  of 
cheap  editions  of  music,  and  the  generally 
increased  facilities  of  making  music,  which 
have  combined  to  kill  the  carillonneurs  and 
depose  carillons  from  their  once  lordly 
])osition  of  popular  favor  to  the  subordi¬ 
nate  office  of  playing  tunes  to  the  clock. 

When  Peter  van  den  Gheyn,  the  bell- 
founder,  put  up  his  modest  octave  of  bells 
in  1562,  at  Louvain,  his  carillon  was, 
doubtless,  thought  a  miracle  of  tune-play¬ 
ing.  But  at  that  time  German  music  did  ntft 
exist  Palestrina,  then  just  emerging  from 
obscurity,  was  hardly  understood  outside 
Italy.  Monteverde  and  Lulli  were  not 
yet  bom.  But  Matthias  van  den  Gheyn, 
the  carillonneur,  died,  Handel  and  Bach 
had  already  passed  away,  Haydn  was  still 
living,  Mozart  was  at  his  zenith,  Beetho¬ 
ven  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  every  fomi 
of  modem  music  was  created,  and  already 
widely  spread  throughout  Europe.  These 
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facts  seem  to  us  to  explain  the  decreasing 
attention  paid  to  carillon  music  in  Belgium. 
The  public  ear  has  now  become  glutted 
with  every  jwssible  form  of  music.  People 
have  also  become  fastidious  about  tune 
and  harmony,  and  many  fine  carillons 
which  satisfied  our  forefathers  are  now 
voted  well  enough  for  clock  chimes,  but 
not  for  serious  musical  performances. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why.  the 
taste  for  carillon  music  should  not  be  reviv¬ 
ed.  Bells  can  be  cast  in  perfect  tune,  and 
the  exquisite  English  machinery  for  playing 
them  ought  to  tempt  our  bell-founders  to 
emulate  their  Belgian  brothers  in  the  fine- 
toned  qualities  of  their  bells. 

MATTHIAS  VAN  DEN  GHEYN. 

Let  US  now  try  and  form  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  has  actually  been  realized  by 
skilled  players  on  the  carillon  key-board, 
by  glancing  at  some  of  the  carillon  music 
still  extant,  and  assisting  in  imagination 
at  one  of  those  famous  carillon  seances 
which  were  once  looked  forward  to  by  the 
Belgians  as  our  Handel  festivals  are  now 
looked  forward  to  by  the  lovers  of  music 
I  in  England. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there 
was  probably  no  town  in  Belgium  more  fre¬ 
quented  than  the  ancient  and  honorable 
collegiate  town  of  Louvain.  Its  univer¬ 
sity  has  always  had  a  splendid  reputation, 
and  at  this  day  can  boast  of  some  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  Europe.  Its  town- 
hall,  a  miracle  of  thirteenth-century  Cloth- 
ic,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  build¬ 
ings  of  that  age.  The  oak  carving  in  its 
churches,  especially  that  of  Ste.  (Jertrude, 
is  of  unsurpassed  richness,  and  attests  the 
enormous  wealth  formerly  lavished  by  the 
Louvainiers  upon  their  churches.  The 
library  is  the  best  kept  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  in  Belgium,  and  the  set  of  bells  in 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  if  not  the  finest,  can 
at  least  boast  of  having  for  many  years 
been  presided  over  by  the  greatest  caril- 
lonneur  and  one  of  the  most  truly  illustrious 
composers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mat¬ 
thias  van  den  Gheyn. 

On  the  ist  July,  1745,  the  town  of 
I.ouvain  was  astir  at  an  early  hour :  the 
(  worthy  citizens  might  be  seen  chatting 

,  eagerly  at  their  shop  doors,  and  the  crowds 
of  visitors  who  had  been  pouring  into  the 
town  the  day  before  were  gathering  in 
busy  groups  in  the  great  square  of  Lou¬ 
vain,  which  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 


town-hall,  and  on  the  other  by  the  church 
of  St  Peter’s.  Amongst  the  crowd  might 
be  observed  not  only  many  of  the  most 
eminent  musicians  in  Belgium,  but  nobles, 
connoisseurs,  and  musical  amateurs,  who 
had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  hear  the  great  comjietition  for  the 
imiKutanl  post  of  carillonneur  to  the  town 
of  Louvain. 

All  the  principwil  organists  of  the  place 
were  to  compete :  and  amongst  them  a 
young  man  aged  twenty-four,  the  organist 
of  St.  Peter’s,  who  was  descended  from 
the  great  family  of  bell-founders  in  Belgi¬ 
um,  and  whose  name  was  already  well 
known  throughout  the  country — Matthias 
van  den  Gheyn. 

The  nobility,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates, 
the  burgomasters,  in  short,  the  powers  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  had  assembled  in  force 
to  give  weight  to  the  jiroceedings.  As 
the  hour  approached,  not  only  the  great 
square  but  all  the  streets  leading  to  it  be¬ 
came  densely  thronged,  and  no  doubt  the 
demand  for  windows  at  Louvain,  over 
against  St.  Peter’s  tower,  was  as  great  as 
the  demand  for  balconies  in  the  city  of 
London  on  Lord  Mayor’s  day. 

Elach  competitor  was  to  play  at  sight 
the  airs  which  were  to  be  given  to  him  at 
the  time,  and  the  same  pieces  were  to  be 
given  to  each  in  turn.  To  prevent  all 
l>ossible  collusion  between  the  jury  and 
the  players,  no  preludes  whatever  were  to 
be  permitted  before  the  performance  of 
the  pieces,  nor  were  the  judges  to  know 
who  was  playing  at  any  given  moment. 
Lots  were  to  be  cast  in  the  strictest  secre¬ 
cy,  and  the  players  were  to  take  their 
seats  as  the  lots  fell  upon  them.  The 
names  of  the  trial  pieces  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  curiosity  of  posterity  may 
derive  some  satisfaction  from  the  i>erusal 
of  the  following  list,  highly  characteristic 
of  the  musical  taste  of  that  epoch  (1745) 
in  Belgium.  “La  Folie  d’Hispanie,” 
“  I.a  Bergerie,”  “  Caprice,”  and  one  “An¬ 
dante.” 

M.  Loret  got  through  his  task  very  cred¬ 
itably.  Next  to  him  came  M.  Leblancq, 
who  completely  broke  down  in  “  La  Ber¬ 
gerie,”  being  unable  to  read  the  music. 
M.  van  Driessche  came  third,  and  gave 
general  satisfaction.  M.  de  Laet  was 
fourth,  but  he  too  found  the  difficulties  of 
“  La  Bergerie  ”  insuperable,  and  gave  it 
up  in  despair.  Lastly  came  Matthias  van 
den  Gheyn,  but  before  he  had  got  through 
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his  task  the  judges  and  the  great  assembly  elaborate  enough  for  the  piano  and  organ, 


besides  had  probably  made  up  their  minds ; 
there  was  no  comparison  between  him  and 
his  predecessors.  Loret  and  Van  Driess- 
che,  both  eminent  professors,  were  indeed 
placed  second,  and  the  rest  were  not 
worth  placing ;  but  beyond  all  shadow  of 
a  doubt  the  last  competitor  was  the  only 
man  worthy  to  make  carillon  music  for 
the  town  and  neighborhood  of  Louvain, 
and  accordingly  Van  den  Clheyn  was  duly 
installed  in  the  honorable  position  of  caril- 
lonneur,  which  he  held  conjointly  with  that 
of  organist  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s. 
His  duties  consisted  in  playing  the  bells 
every  Sunday  for  the  people,  also  on  all 
the  regular  festivals  of  the  Church,  on  the 
municipal  feast-days,  besides  a  variety  of 
special  occasions,  in  short  whenever  the 
town  thought  fit.  He  was  bound  to  have 
his  bells  in  tune,  and  forbidden  to  allow 
any  one  to  take  his  place  as  deputy  on 
the  great  occasions.  His  salary  was  small, 
but  there  were  extra  fees  awarded  him 
upon  great  occasions,  and  on  the  whole 
he  doubtless  found  his  post  tolerably  lu¬ 
crative,  without  being  by  any  means  a 
sinecure. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  this  great 
genius  was  not  destined  always  to  spend 
himself  upon  the  trivially  popular  airs  of 
the  [lerio^  such  as  appear  to  have  been 
chosen  for  his  ordeal. 

The  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  Che¬ 
valier  van  Elewyck  have  resulted  in  the 
discovery  and  restoration  to  the  world  of 
more  than  fifty  compositions  belonging  to 
this  great  master,  who  has  indeed  had  a 
narrow  escapie  of  being  lost  to  posterity. 
VVe  quite  agree  with  MM.  Lemmens  and 
Eetis  that  some  of  the  “  Morceaux  Fu¬ 
gues”  (now  for  the  first  time  published,  by 
Schott  et  Cie.,  Brussels,  and  Regent  Street, 
Ixmdon)  are  quite  equal,  as  (ai  as  they 
go,  to  similar  compositions  by  Handel  and 
Bach  ;  at  the  same  time  they  have  a  strik¬ 
ing  individuality  and  almost  wild  tender¬ 
ness  and  poetry  i)eculiarly  their  own.  As 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  splendid  com- 
jKisitions  should  any  longer  be  forgotten, 
w'e  shall  make  no  aiiology  for  alluding  to 
some  of  their  prominent  characteristics. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  say  that  they 
are  wonderful  examples  of  what  may  be 
inspired  by  bells,  and  of  the  kind  of  music 
which  is  alone  capable  of  making  an  efifect 
upon  the  carillon. 

The  “Morceaux  Fugues,”  though  quite 


were  actually  played  by  Van  den  (Iheyn 
upon  the  bells.  They  are  bell-like  in  the 
extreme,  full  of  the  most  plaintive  melody, 
and  marked  by  peculiar  effects,  which 
nothing  but  bells  can  render  adequately. 
If  ever  we  are  to  have  effective  carillon 
music,  these  compositions  and  their  gen¬ 
eral  laws  must  be  closely  studied.  The 
difficulty  of  arranging  and  harmonizing 
tunes  for  bells  seems  to  baffle  all  attempts 
hitherto  made  in  England.  The  resonance 
of  the  bell  renders  so  much  impracticable 
that  upon  piano  or  organ  is  highly  effec¬ 
tive.  The  sounds  run  into  each  other,  and 
horrid  discords  result  unless  the  harmonies 
are  skilfully  adapted  to  the  peculiarities 
of  bell  sound. 

In  this  adaptation  Van  den  Clheyn,  as 
we  might  supjrose,  is  a  master,  but  such 
a  master  as  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any 
one  to  conceive  who  has  not  closely  stud¬ 
ied  his  carillon  music.  One  great  secret 
of  bell-playing,  overlooked  in  the  setting 
of  all  our  barrels,  is  to  avoid  ever  striking 
even  the  two  notes  of  a  simple  third  quite 
simultaneously.  Let  any  one  take  two 
small  bells,  or  even  two  wine-glasses 
tuned  to  a  third.  I>et  him  strike  them 
exactly  at  the  same  time,  and  he  will 
hardly  get  the  sound  of  a  third  at  all ;  he 
will  only  get  a  confused  medley  of  vibra¬ 
tions  :  but  let  him  strike  one  ever  so  little 
before  or  after  the  other,  and  the  ear  will 
instantly  receive  so  definite  an  impression 
of  a  third,  that  however  the  sounds  may 
mix  afterwards,  the  musical  sense  will  rest 
satisfied.  We  are  not  now  concerned 
with  the  reasons  of  this,  it  is  simply  a  fact ; 
and  of  course  the  same  rule  holds  good  in 
a  still  greater  degree  with  reference  to 
sixths  and  chords  of  three  or  more  notes, 
when  struck  upon  bells.  The  simultane¬ 
ous  striking,  and  hence  confusion  of  vibra¬ 
tions,  cannot  of  course  be  always  avoided ; 
but  whenever  it  can  be,  we  shall  find  tliat 
it  is  avoided  by  Van  den  (Iheyn.  It  is 
true  he  is  not  always  at  the  pains  of  writ¬ 
ing  his  thirds  with  a  quaver  and  a  crotchet, 
to  indicate  the  non-simultaneity  of  the 
stroke  ;  but  we  are  more  ancj  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  whenever  it  was  jxissible,  his 
bells  were  struck,  often  with  great  rapid 
ity,  no  doubt,  but  one  after  the  other. 
Indeed,  any  one  who  has  sat  and  played, 
as  the  writer  of  this  article  has  done,  upon 
Van  den  (Iheyn’sown  carillon  in  St.  Peter’s 
belfry,  will  see  how  next  to  impossible  it 
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would  be,  with  the  rough  and  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery  there  provided,  to  strike  three  notes 
simultaneously  in  a  passage  of  consider¬ 
able  length,  such  as  the  brilliant  passage, 
for  instance,  in  sixths,  with  a  pedal  bass, 
which  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  first  Mor- 
ceau  Fugu^. 

Again,  the  use  of  one  long  pedal  note 
ninning  through  three  or  four  bars  in  har¬ 
mony  wth  a  running  treble,  may  have 
been  suggested  originally  by  bells.  It  is 
a  well-known  favorite  effect  of  S.  Bach, 
in  his  great  pedal  fiigties,  and  has  been 
transferred  to  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  by  Mendelssohn,  conspiaiously  in 
one  of  his  violoncello  sonatas ;  but  it  is 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  carillonneur, 
and  has  been  used  over  and  over  again  by 
Van  den  (Jheyn  with  thrilling  emphasis. 

In  the  second  Morceau  Fugue  we  see 
how  magnificently  deep  bells  may  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  pedal  pipes. 
In  this  massive  and  solemn  movement,  a 
subject  of  remarkable  breadth  and  power, 
a  truly  colossal  subject,  suitable  to  its 
colossal  instalment,  is  given  out  and  car¬ 
ried  through  with  bass  pedal  bells,  and  a 
ninning  accompaniment  in  the  treble. 
The  use  of  smaller  shrill  bells,  to  pick 
out  what  we  may  call  little  definite  sound- 
specks,  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  ear 
towards  the  close,  and  prevents  our  expe¬ 
riencing  the  slightest  effect  of  monotonous 
din  throughout  this  wonderfully  sustained 
and  majestic  piece.  The  way  in  which 
the  final  cadenza  is  led  up  to  is  masterly. 
That  cadenza  is,  in  fact,  a  bravoura  pas¬ 
sage  of  great  rapidity,  the  treble  part  of 
which  it  might  tax  a  respectable  violinist 
to  get  through  creditably,  and  how  it  was 
ever  played  u|X)n  a  Belgian  clavecin 
passes  our  comprehension. 

The  whole  of  this  second  Morceau  is  so 
fresh  and  so  prophetic  in  its  anticipation 
of  modem  musical  effects,  that  it  might 
have  been  written  by  Mendelssohn ;  in¬ 
deed,  in  many  places,  it  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  passages  in  his  organ  sonatas. 

But  we  must  not  be  tempted  any  longer 
to  discourse  upon  what  baffles  all  de¬ 
scription  ;  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from 
the  music  to  the  man,  and  see  him  as  he 
lived  and  moved  a  hundred  years  ago 
before  the  eyes  of  the  worthy  Louvai- 
niers. 

Old  men  at  T.ouvain  remember  well  the 
descriptions  of  him  still  current  in  the  days 
of  their  youth. 


It  is  Sunday  afternoon,  the  great  square 
of  I.ouvain  is  full  of  gay  loungers.  The 
citizens,  who  have  hardly  had  time  to  speak 
to  each  other  during  the  week,  now  meet 
and  discuss  the  latest  news  from  France, 
the  market  prices,  the  state  of  trade. 
There  are  plenty  of  young  students  there 
from  the  university,  and  as  they  promenade 
up  and  down  the  Grande  Place,  we  may 
well  believe  that  they  are  not  wholly  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  charms  of  the  wealthy  burghers’ 
daughters,  who  then  (and  now  throughout 
Belgium)  considered  Sunday  as  their  es¬ 
pecial  yV/<r-day.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  enter  the  place  and  mingle  in  the 
crowd.  Presently  there  is  a  sudden  move¬ 
ment  in  the  little  knot  of  stragglers  just 
where  the  Rue  de  Bruxelles  leads  into  the 
Grande  Place.  People  turn  round  to 
look,  and  the  crowd  makes  way,  as  an 
elderly-looking  man,  weanng  a  three-cor¬ 
nered  hat,  and  carrying  a  heavy  stick 
with  a  large  wooden  knob  at  the  top, 
comes  smiling  towards  us.  On  all  sides 
he  is  greeted  with  friendly  and  respectful 
recognition,  and  presently  he  stops  to 
chat  with  one  of  the  town  council,  and, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  inquires  if  any 
important  persons  have  newly  arrived  in 
town. 

The  appearance  of  Matthias  van  den 
Gheyn,  for  that  is  our  elderly  gentleman, 
is  altogether  distinguished.  He  wears  a 
wann  and  glossy  black  coaf  of  the  period, 
his  voluminous  white  cravat  is  fastidiously 
clean,  his  waistcoat  and  knee-breeches 
are  of  the  finest  black  silk,  and  his  shoes 
are  set  off  with  handsome  gold  buckles. 
His  deportment  is  that  of  a  man  of  the 
world  accustomed  to  good  society ;  and 
there  is  a  certain  good-natured,  but  self- 
reliant,  aplomb  about  him  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  is  quite  aware  of  his  own 
importance,  and  expects  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  consideration  which  he  re¬ 
ceives. 

After  chatting  for  twenty  minutes  or  so, 
during  which  time  his  quick  eye  has  disco¬ 
vered  most  of  the  strangers  in  the  crowd 
who  may  have  come  to  Louvain'to  hear  him 
play,  he  turns  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  having  doffed  his  holiday  costume  and 
dressed  himself  in  light  flannels,  ascends 
the  winding  staircase,  and  is  soon  seated 
at  his  clavecin.  His  performances,  almost 
always  improvisations  on  ^  those  Sunday 
afternoons,  are  said  to  have  been  quite 
unique.  Fantasias,  airs  variees,  fugues  in 
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four  parts,  were  tossed  about  on  the  bells, 
and  streamed  out  in  truly  wild  and  magic 
music  over  the  town.  The  sound  was 
audible  far  out  in  the  fields  around  Lou¬ 
vain  ;  and  i)eople  at  Everley  might  stand 
still  to  listen  as  the  music  rose  and  fell 
between  the  pauses  of  the  wind. 

The  performance  usually  lasted  about 
half  an  hour,  after  which  time  Van  den 
Gheyn  would  resume  his  best  suit,  three- 
cornered  hat,  and  massive  walking  stick, 
and  come  down  to  mingle  freely  in  the 
throng  and  receive  the  hearty  congratula¬ 
tions  and  compliments  of  his  friends  and 
admirers. 

Matthias  van  den  Gheym  married  young, 
and  had  a  numerous  family'.  His  wife  was 
a  sensible  woman,  and  did  a  thriving 
business  in  the  cloth  trade.  Madame 
van  den  Gheyn  had  many  customers,  and 
her  husband  had  many  pupils,  and  thus 
this  worthy  couple  supported  themselves 
and  their  children  in  comfort  and  pros¬ 
perity,  deserving  and  receiving  the  res\>ect 
and  friendship  of  the  good  l,ouvainiers. 

Matthias  van  den  Gheyn  was  born  in 
1721  ;  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  (the  same 
year  that  he  was  appointed  carillonneur  of 
Louvain)  he  married  Marie  Catherine 
Lintz,  a  Louvain  girl  aged  twenty-one,  by 
whom  he  had  seventeen  children.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  in  1785. 

The  present  famous  Belgian  bell-found¬ 
ers,  Andro  Lpuis  van  Aerschodt  and 
Severin  van  Aerschodt,  are  the  sons  of 
Anne  Maximiliane,  the  granddaughter  of 
the  great  carillonneur,  Matthias  van  den 
Gheyn. 

These  gentlemen  cast  nearly  all  the 
good  bells  that  are  made  in  Belgium. 

ENGLISH  BELL-W'ORKS. 

And  now  in  conclusion  let  us  speak  a 
good  word  for  the  English. 

The  English  bell-founders,  it  is  true,  do 
not  at  present  seem  to  have  the  right  feel¬ 
ing  about  bells,  or  any  great  sense  of  the 
importance  of  tune ;  but  the  English  bell 
mechanism  is  beyond  comparison  the  first 
in  the  world. 

We  should  order  our  bells  in  Belgium, 
and  get  them  fitted  with  clavecin  and  ca¬ 
rillon  machinery  in  England. 

The  new  carillon  machinery  invented  by 
Gillett  and  Bland,  and  applied  to  a  set  of 
Belgian  bells  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  oc¬ 
cupies  about  a 'third  of  the  room  used  by 
the  Belgian  works,  and  does  away  with  the 


immense  strain  upon  the  barrel,  and  the 
immense  resistance  offered  by  the  clavecin 
keys  to  the  performer  under  the  old  system. 
In  the  old  system  the  little  spikes  on  the 
revolving  barrel  had  to  lift  tongues  commu¬ 
nicating  by  wires  directly  with  the  heavy 
hammers,  which  had  thus  to  be  raised  and 
let  fall  on  the  outside  of  the  bell.  In  the 
new  system  the  spikes  have  nothing  to  do 
with  lifting  the  hammers.  I'he  hammers 
are  always  kept  lifted  by  "a  system  of  ma¬ 
chinery  devised  specially  for  this  heavy 
work.  All  the  little  spikes  have  to  do  is 
to  lift  tongues  communicating  with  wires 
which  have  no  longer  the  heavy  task  of 
raising  the  hammers,  but  merely  of  letting 
them  slide  off  on  to  the  bells. 

'I'he  force  required  for  this  is  compara¬ 
tively  slight ;  and  if  w'e  substitute  for  the 
barrel  with  spikes  a  key  board  played  by 
human  fingers,  thus  making  the  fingers, 
through  pressure  on  the  keys,  perform  the 
task  of  the  barrel-sjiike  in  letting  off  the 
hammer,  any  lady  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  a  piano  forte  or  organ  key-board 
will  l)e  found  equal  to  the  task  of  playing 
on  the  carillon.  This  was  a  result  proba¬ 
bly  never  contemplated  by  the  old  caril- 
lonneurs,  who  used  to  strip  and  go  in  for  a 
sort  of  jiugilistic  encounter  with  a  vast  row 
of  obdurate  pegs  in  front  of  them.  I'he 
pegs  have  vanished,  and  in  their  jilace  we 
have  a  small  and  tempting  row  of  keys, 
which  occupies  about  the  same  space,  and 
is  almost  as  easy  to  play  upon,  as  a  small 
organ  key-board. 

The  Croydon  carillon  machine  which  we 
have  lately  examined  jilays  hymn-tunes  on 
eight  bells.  The  largest  of  these  bells 
weighs  31  cwt.,  and  the  others  are  in  pro- 
pKwtion.  Yet  the  machine  (which  stands 
under  a  glass  case)  is  only  3  feet  long,  2 
feet  wide,  and  3  feet  9  inches  in  height. 
The  musical  barrel,  made  of  hazelwood 
(there  is  no  key -board),  is  10  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  14  inches  long ;  the  spikes  on 
the  barrels  for  letting  off  the  heavy  ham¬ 
mers  are  only  i-i6th  of  an  inch  square. 
When  we  conqiare  the  delicacy  of  this  ma¬ 
chinery,  which  looks  like  the  magnified 
works  of  a  musical  box,  with  the  prodigious 
effects  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  one  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  convinced  that  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  every  tuneful  peal  in  the 
kingdom  will  be  fitted  with  this  beautiful 
apparatus. 

Meanwhile  we  cannot  help  repeating  in 
more  detail  a  suggestion  made  at  the  com- 
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mencement  of  this  article,  and  which  oc¬ 
curs  to  us  whenever  we  enter  a  dilapidated 
belfry  full  of  creaking  wheels  and  rotten 
timbers.  Before  we  think  of  key-boards 
and  barrels,  let  us  supply  some  simple  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  common  ringing  of  the  bells. 
We  hear  about  towqj-s  being  rung  down  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  bells ;  but  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  they  are  rocked  down  by 
the  friction  of  coarse  machinery.  If  all 
the  bellowing  of  the  Prussian  guns  failed 
to  make  any  material  impression  upon  the 
fragile  stone  filigree  work  of  the  Strasbourg 
tower,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  sound  of  bells 
has  much  to  do  with  the  ruin  of  brickwork 
and  masonry. 

In  connection  with  the  swinging  of  a 
heavy  bell  there  always  must  be  consid¬ 
erable  strain  upon  the  tower.  But  the  fric¬ 
tion  might  be  indefinitely  diminished  if  the 
bell  machinery  worked  smoothly,  and  the 
labor,  at  present  herculean,  of  the  poor 
bell-ringer  might  be  reduced  to  almost  zero 
were  that  machinery  a  little  more  scientific. 
When  it  is  once  understood  that  an  im¬ 
proved  system  of  tolling  the  bells  would 
save  Deans  and  Chapters  all  over  the 
country  enormous  sums  of  money,  by  sus¬ 
pending  the  wear  and  tear  which  now  goes 
on  in  all  our  cathedral  towers,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  little  opposition  will  be 
raised  by  those  who  have  to  pay  the  dam¬ 
ages.  Bell-ringers  are  doubtless  the  most 
obstinate  set  of  men  ;  but  if  they  were  paid 
the  same  for  working  machinery  which  pro¬ 
duced  twice  as  mudi  effect  with  less  than 
half  the  labor,  they  too  would  soon’give  in  to 
a  better  system.  That  ungrateful  and  bar¬ 
barous  rope  and  wheel,  whose  action  upon 
the  bell  is  now  so  uncertain,  would  proba¬ 
bly  disappear,  and  give  place  to  something 
like  a  handle,  a  piston,  or  even  a  key-board 
and  a  set  of  wheels  and  pulleys.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  why,  with  a  better  tol¬ 
ling  mechanism,  one  man  might  not  ring 


half  a  dozen  bells,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
half  a  dozen  men  being  often  set  to  ring  a 
single  big  bell.  We  make  these  suggestions 
with  the  more  confidence  because  they  have 
been  favorably  entertained  by  the  heads 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  firms  of  horol¬ 
ogy  in  England.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
in  accordance  with  our  suggestions  these 
gentlemen  have  promised  to  give  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  development  of  a  better 
mechanism  for  the  tolling  of  bells. 

In  conclusion,  let  the  reader  try  and  re¬ 
member  the  mechanical  improvements 
which  have  been  already  realized,  and  let 
him  by  a  stretch  of  imagination  realize 
those  which  have  in  the  foregoing  pages 
been  suggested.  We  shall  then,  indeed, 
pity  him  if  he  is  able  to  read  the  following 
affecting  narrative  without  emotion. 

When  Big  Tom  at  York  has  to  i>erform 
the  arduous  operation  of  striking  the  hour, 
a  truly  heart-rending  spectacle  is  said  to 
occur.  A  strong  man,  who  has,  doubt¬ 
less,  long  since  grown  insensible  to  the 
sufferings  of  his  victim,  ascends  the  tower, 
and  advancing  towards  a  mighty  hammer, 
raises  it  often  to  a  most  cruel  height  above 
the  bell,  and  bangs  out  the  hour  with  a  fe¬ 
rocity  more  than  enough  to  shatter  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  even  Tom. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  the  bronze 
fragments  of  this  doomed  bell  lie  thickly 
scattered  beneath  him.  An  old  bell  which 
has  gone  cracked  or  out  of  tune  has  no  real 
objection  to  be  melted  or  recast — nay,  it 
often  bears  the  fact  proudly  inscribed  upon 
its  regenerated  front ;  but  to  be  deliber¬ 
ately  pulverized  by  the  brutal  and  irregu¬ 
lar  assaults  of  a  remorseless  destroyer, 
that  is  indeed  too  much  for  any  bell  to 
bear.  We  say  it  with  shame  and  sorrow. 
Poor  Tom  of  York,  formerly  called  Clreat 
Peter,  and  weighing  10  tons  15  cwt.,  is 
being  literally  beaten  to  death. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 
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There  can  now  *  be  seen  every  even¬ 
ing,  towards  the  west,  a  brilliant  orb, 
which  many  take  for  the  Evening  Star. 

•  When  this  paper  appears,  however,  there  will  be 
two  Evening  Stars — V enus  and  Jupiter  shining  with 
rival  lustre  in  the  western  s.ky.  The  two  planets 
will  be  quite  close  to  each  other  on  May  13,  Jupiter 
afterwards  passing  away  from  V enus  westward. 


Indeed,  Venus  herself — the  true  Vesper 
— when  seen  under  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  scarcely  exceeds  in  brilliancy  the 
pseudo-Vesper  which  now  illumines  our 
evening  skies;  and,  setting  aside  tele¬ 
scopic  aid,  even  the  practised  astronomer 
can  only  distinguish  her  from  this  beau¬ 
tiful  orb  by  a  certain  faint  tinge  of  yellow 
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which  characterizes  her  lustre.  The  planet 
which  for  the  nonce  usur])s  her  place  as 
the  Star  of  Eve  is  the  giant  Jupiter — far 
more  distant  than  she  is  both  from  us  and 
from  the  sun,  and  far  less  brilliantly  illumi¬ 
nated,  but  making  up,  or  nearly  so,  for 
both  these  circumstances  by  his  mighty 
bulk,  and  also,  as  will  presently  appear, 
by  a  peculiar  light-giving  power,  which 
distinguishes  him  from  the  Planet  of  Love. 

I  purpose  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  noblest 
planet  of  the  solar  system,  and  then  to 
consider  certain  circumstances  which,  as  I 
judge,  have  received  far  less  attention 
than  they  deserve.  And  although  in  the 
course  of  this  paper  I  shall  have  to  refer  to 
several  details  which  I  have  already  dealt 
with  at  length  in  “  Other  Worlcfe  than 
Ours,"  yet  I  sliall,  for  the  most  part,  di¬ 
rect  the  reader’s  attention  to  new  matter 
— in  fact,  to  considerations  which  have 
occurred  to  me,  or  have  been  discussed  by 
others,  since  the  second  edition  of  that 
work  was  published. 

Jupiter  is  a  globe  exceeding  our  earth 
some  twelve  hundred  times  m  volume, 
but  made  of  matter  whose  average  density 
is  so  much  lighter  than  the  earth’s  that  his 
weight- exceeds  hers  but  about  three  hund¬ 
red  times.  Let  this  last  point  not  be  mis¬ 
understood,  however.  It  can  by  no  means 
be  asserted  that  the  matter  comix>sing 
Jupiter's  globe  is  lighter — bulk  for  bulk — 
than  our  rocks,  or  even  than  our  metals.  It 
is  only  on  the  average  that  he  is  of  small 
density.  We  may  put  the  matter  thus. 
A  globe  as  large  as  Jupiter  seems  to  be, 
made  of  some  substance  about  one-fourth 
heavier  than  water — bulk  for  bulk — would 
be  equal  to  Jupiter  in  mass  or  weight ; 
whereas  a  globe  as  large  as  our  earth  is 
known  to  be,  would  have  to  be  made  of  a 
substance  more  than  five  times  as  heavy 
as  water  to  equal  her  in  mass. 

Jupiter  is  more  than  five  times  as  far 
from  the  sun  as  our  earth  is  ;  and  instead 
of  one  year,  he  occupies  nearly  twelve 
years  in  travelling  once  on  his  paA  around 
tlie  ruling  centre  of  the  planetary  scheme. 
As  he  speeds  along  his  noble  orbit  he  ro¬ 
tates  very  swiftly  ;  so  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  giant  bulk,  he  turns  completely 
round  upon  his  axis  about  five  times  du¬ 
ring  the  interval  which  this  little  earth  oc¬ 
cupies  in  making  two  rotations — that  is, 
during  two  days. 

Jupiter  is  attended  by  no  less  than  four 
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moons,  and  these  moons  seem  to  be  made 
of  even  lighter  material  than  the  planet  it¬ 
self  ;  for  the  densest  would  be  mucli  more 
than  outweighed  by  half  its  bulk  of  water. 
In  this  respect  they  differ  greatly  from  our 
own  moon,  which  would  outweigh  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  much  rapre  than  three  times. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  in  the  case  of 
Jupiter  and  his  attendant  family  we  have 
to  consider  relations  differing  wholly  in 
character  from  those  presented  by  our 
own  earth  and  her  satellite,  the  moon. 
All  that  we  know  certainly  about  Jupiter 
invites  us  to  the  consideration  that  he  is 
unlike ,  the  earth,  insomuch  that  if  the 
telescope  revealed  features  indicative  of 
resemblance,  one  would  expect  that  as¬ 
tronomers  would  look  A^nth  suspicion  on 
the  discovery  or  would  regau-d  it  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  explained  away.  Strangely 
enough,  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  telescope,  when  applied  to  Jupiter, 
shows  us  nothing  which  can  be  compared 
with  any  known  features  of  our  own 
earth  ;  yet  this  circumstance,  which  seems 
to  accord  so  well  with  what  has  been 
learned  about  the  bulk,  density,  and  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  planet,  and  with  the  known 
peculiarities  of  the  subordinate  system  he 
rules  over,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  to  be  accounted  for  by  more  or 
less  recondite  explanations.  Thus  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  astronomers  have  traced 
analogies  between  Jupiter  and  the  earth, 
for  which,  assuredly,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  warrant.  We  shall  presently  see  what 
the  real  teachings  of  the  telescope  have 
been  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
that  they  do  not  accord  in  a  single  respect 
with  any  known  terrestrial  phenomena. 
But  what  I  desire  specially  to  dwell  u|K>n 
here  is  the  fact  that  in  setting  out  ui>on 
our  incjuiry  we  ought  not  to  expect  such 
accordance  ;  that,  on  the  contniry,  know¬ 
ing  we  have  to  do  with  a  globe,  every 
one  of  whose  principal  characteristics 
is  quite  different  from  the  earth’s,  we 
ought  to  anticipate  that  the  details  brought 
to  light  by  the  telescope  would  indicate  a 
corresponding  difference. 

The  most  important  peculiarity  of  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  structure  revealed  by  the  telescope  is 
beyond  question  the  existence  of  belts 
around  his  mightv  orb.  These  belts  will, 
of  course,  not  be  confounded  with  the 
rings  of  his  brother  giant,  Saturn.  The 
belts  are  not  outside  the  planet,  but  on  his 
surface — that  is,  they  are  on  the  surface  of 
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the  globe  U'e  see.  They  may,  for  anything  dark  streaks  up  to  the  polar  regions  of 
that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  lie  far  the  planet,  the  dark  belts  being  ruddy,  the 
above  his  real  solid  body,  supposing  he  light  intermediate  zones  yellowish  white 
has  such  a  body ;  but  I  am  speaking  now  near  the  equator,  but  grayish  towards  the 
of  his  appearance.  We  see  him  as  a  disc,  polar  regions.  These  regions  are  com- 
and  across  that  disc  we  see  certain  bright  monly  bluish,  the  blue  color^being  some- 
and  dusky  belts  lying  side  by  side.  We  times  and  in  some  telescopes  singularly 
can  watch,  on  some  occasions,  the  motion  pronounced. 

of  irregularities  in  the  belts  ;  and  we  see  Now,  as  respects  the  details  seen  in  the 
these  irregularities  carried  across  the  plan-  belts  of  Jupiter,  I  could  very  readily  fill 
et’s  disc  precisely  as  they  would  if  attach-  many  pages  of  this  magazine.  But  as  I 
cd  to  his  surface  and  carried  around  by  am  not  writing  an  astronomical  treatise, 
his  rotation  upon  his  axis.  nor  specially  for  astronomers,  it  would  be 

'I'hese  belts  are  very  wonderful  phe-  wholly  out  of  place  to  discuss  at  length 
nomena,  and,  to  say  truth,  they  are  worthy  all  thie  records  which  observers  have  left 
of  much  more  study  than  telescopists  us.  I  shall  therefore  select,  in  such  order 
have  yet  given  to  them.  What  Schwabe  as  seems  most  likely  to  serve  my  present 
has  done  for  the  sun-spots,  some  astron-  pu^se,  those  peculiarities  of  the  belts 
omer  must  one  day  do  for  Jupiter’s  belts,  which  appear  to  throw  the  fullest  light 
He  must  study  the  belts  persistently,  day  upon  their  constitution. 

.  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  even  from  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
the  time  when  Jupiter  is  first  visible  as  a  look  upon  the  belts  of  Jupiter  as  due  to 
morning  star  until,  after  passing  round  clouds  resembling  terrestrial  clouds  in 
again  to  his  place  as  an  evening  star,  the  origin  and  behavior,  that  it  may  seem 
planet  is  again  about  to  veil  himself  for  surprising  to  the  reader  to  be  told  that  if 
a  few  weeks  amid  the  splendor  of  the  the  belts  really  consist  of  clouds,  these 
solar  beams.  I  venture  to  predict  that  must  be  wholly  unlike  any  with  which  our 
in  a  few  years  an  observer  so  working  meteorologists  are  acquainted.  Of  course 
would  be  prepared  to  say,  as  Schwabe  did  the  bright  belts  would  be  the  real  cloud- 
when  his  solar  observations  were  begin-  belts,  because  clouds  would  reflect  a 
ning  to  bear  noble  fruit — “  I  set  out  much  more  brilliant  light  than  the  actual 
humbly,  like  Saul  when  he  went  forth  to  surface  of  the  planet.  A  dark  sj)ot  in  a 
seek  his  father’s  asses,  and  lo  1  like  him,  bright  belt  would  therefore  come  to  be  re- 
I  have  discovered  a  kingdom."  And  then  garded  a^  due  to  a  vast  opening  in  a  bed 
other  laborers  would  be  encouraged  to  con-  or  layer  of  clouds.  Furthermore,  a  long 
tinue  the  work,  as  Carrington  and  De  La  dark  streak  across  a  bright  belt  would 
Rue  and  Stewart  continued  Schwabe’s  represent  a  long  rift  through  a  cloud-zone. 
work,so  that  we  should  begin  to  know  much  Now  we  can  imagine  the  existence  of  a 
more  ilian  we  do  at  present  respecting  vast  zone  of  clouds  all  round  the  earth  in 
those  laws  according  to  which  the  belts  certain  latitudes,  though  as  a  matter  of 
Jupiter  pass  through  their  various  changes,  fact  it  is  not  likely  that  any  such  zone  has 
But  even  the  scattered  facts  which  at  any  time  existed  even  for  a  single  day. 
alone  we  as  yet  ixjssess  are  full  of  interest  And  we  can  further  imagine  that  a  circu- 
and  significance.  lar  opening  or  a  long  straight  rift  might 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  general  appear  in  such  a  zone  of  clouds,  and  last 
arrangement  of  Jupiter’s  belts.  There  is  for  months,  although,  undoubtedly,  we 
commonly  a  brigltt  belt  across  the  middle  should  hear  of  such  a  phenomenon  with 
of  the  disc,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  great  surprise.  If  the  combined  testi- 
the  ecjuatorial  belt.  It  has  been  regard-  mony  of  many  travellers  informed  us,  for 
ed  as  analogous  to  the  zone  of  cabns  instance,  that  from  the  west  of  France  to 
which  occupies  the  earth’s  equatorial  re-  the  east  of  Manchooria  the  weather  had 
gions ;  but  we  shall  presently  see  how  little  been  cloudy  for  several  months,  save  only 
analogy  there  is  between  the  two.  It  is  over  a  certain  space  as  large  as  Switzer- 
usually  of  a  pearly  white  color,  but  not  land,  where  the  weather  had  been  per- 
always.  On  either  side  of  this  belt  there  sistently  fine,  we  should  certainly  regard 
are  commonly  two  dark  belts  “  of  a  cop-  the  information  as  of  a  most  startling  na- 
pery,  ruddy,  even  purplish  tint."  Then  ture.  Yet,  surprising  as  it  would  appear, 
usually  follow  several  alternate  li^t  and  we  can  still  conceive  how  plausible  ex 
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planations  might  be  suggested.  But  what 
would  be  thought  if  the  open  space  in  the 
clouds  travelled  steadily  and  swiftly,  for 
months,  over  the  above-named  region — if 
it  were  possible  to  announce,  either  east¬ 
wards  or  westwards,  that  fine  weather  was 
coming,  or  cloudy,  as  the  case  might  be  ? 
We  certainly  cannot  conceive  that  with¬ 
out  a  total  subversion  of  all  known  mete¬ 
orological  laws  a  rift  in  a  great  cloud-belt 
could  travel  for  weeks  until  it  had  traversed 
a  continent,  or,  perhaj>s,  the  best  part  of  a 
hemisphere. 

Now  in  the  year  i860  a  most  remarka¬ 
ble  phenomenon  was  discovered  by  ob¬ 
servers  of  Jupiter.  On  February  29th  of 
that  year,  Mr.  Long,  of  Manchester,  no¬ 
ticed  across  a  bright  belt — that  is,  across  a 
zone  of  clouds — an  oblique  dusky  streak. 
Its  position  might  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  Red  Sea  in  a  view  of  the  earth,  for  it 
ran  neither  north  and  south,  nor  east  and 
west,  but  rather  nearer  the  former  than 
the  latter  direction.  The  length  of  this 
dark  space — of  this  rift,  that  is,  in  die 
great  cloud-belt — was  ten  thousand 

miles,  and  its  width  at  the  least  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles ;  so  that  its  superficial  extent 
was  much  greater  than  the  whole  area  of 
Europe.  But,  wonderful  as  this  rift  appears 
when  thus  regarded,  its  mere  dimensions 
and  its  singular  position  were  by  no  means 
the  most  remarkably  features  it  presented. 
First  of  all,  it  remained  as  a  rift  certainly 
until  April  10th,  or  for  six  weeks,  and 
probably  much  longer.  It  passed  away 
to  the  dark  side  of  Jupiter,  to  return 
again  after  the  Jovian  night  to  the  illu¬ 
minated  hemisphere,  during  at  least  a 
hundred  Jovian  days ;  and  assuredly 
nothing  in  the  behavior  of  terrestrial 
clouds  affords  any  analogue  of  this  re¬ 
markable  fact  The  arrangement  of 
our  clouds  depends  far  more  directly 
on  the  succession  of  day  and  night  than 
that  of  the  Jovian  clouds  would  appear  to 
do.  But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  This 
great  rift  grew,  lengthening  out  until  it 
stretched  across  the  whole  face  of  the 
planet.  .And  it  grew  in  a  very  strange 
way  ;  for  its  two  ends  remained  at  un¬ 
changed  distances  from  the  planet’s  equa¬ 
tor,  but  the  one  nearest  to  the  equator 
travelled  forwards  (speaking  with  reference 
to  the  way  in  which  the  planet  turns  on 
its  axis),  the  rift  thus  approaching  more 
and  more  nearly  to  an  east  and  west  direc¬ 
tion.  And  the  rate  of  this  motion  was 


perhaps  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
of  all.  I  quote  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Baxendell,  one  of  the  observers  of  these 
strange  clianges,  and  one  of  our  most 
experienced  telescopists : — “  Since  Mr. 
Long  first  observed  the  oblique  streak  on 
February  29,  it  has  gradually  extended 
itself  in  the  direction  of  the  planet’s  rota¬ 
tion,  at  an  average  rate  of  3,640  miles 
per  day,  or  151  miles  per  hour,  the  two 
extremities  of  the  belt  remaining  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  same  parallels  of  latitude. 
The  belt  has  also  gradually  become  darker 
and  broader.”  As  pictured  on  April  9th, 
the  dark  rift  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  miles  in  length, 
or  long  enough  to  extend  four  times 
around  the  earth’s  equator  ! 

The  whole  behavior  of  this  dark  rift  is 
so  totally  different  from  any  cloud-phenom¬ 
ena  we  are  acquainted  with,  as  to  seem 
to  dispose  of  the  belief  that  the  belts  of 
Jupiter  are  of  like  nature  with  our  cloud- 
regions.  The  one  great  point  of  distinc¬ 
tion  is  this,  that  in  all  their  phenomena 
our  cloud-regions  are  found  to  depend  on 
the  action  of  an  external  body — the  sun 
— whereas  all  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  great  rift  above  described,  as 
well  as  the  long  duration  of  the  rift  as 
such,  im])ly  as  clearly  as  possible  that  the 
belts  of  Jupiter  are  due  to  some  cause 
inherent  in  the  planet  itself. 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  in  the 
behavior  of  this  rift  which  is  deserving  of 
special  attention.  We  hear  it  often  stated 
that  the  belts  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  indi¬ 
cate  the  existence  of  trade-winds  within 
the  atmospheres  of  these  planets,  the 
more  rapid  rotation  of  the  planets  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  more  marked  character 
of  their  wind-zones.  But  the  way  in 
which  the  rift  shifted  in  position  will  serve 
to  tell  us  whether  this  view  is  just  or  not. 
Let  us  remember  how  the  trades  and 
counter-trades  come  about.  An  air  cur¬ 
rent  from  polar  towards  equatorial  regions 
seems  to  travel  westwards  because — 
bringing  with  it  the  slow  rotation-move¬ 
ment  of  ixilar  regions — it  encounters  the 
more  rapid  (eastward)  rotation-movement 
of  equatorial  regions.  On  the  contrary, 
an  air-current  from  equatorial  towards 
polar  regions  seems  to  travel  eastwards, 
bringing  with  it,  as  it  does,  the  more  rapid 
castwardly  motion  of  equatorial  regions. 
But  both  forms  of  air-current,  if  we  could 
recognize  their  course  from  some  distant 
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station  outside  the  earth,  would  give  the 
effect  of  a  slower  motion  of  rotation  of 
the  earth’s  equatorial  regions  ;  for  in  one 
case  we  have  air  from  the  poles  falling 
more  and  more  behind  as  it  approaches 
the  equator,  and  in  the  other  we  have  air 
from  the  equator  moving  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  forwards  as  it  approaches  the  poles. 

Now  the  great  rift  exhibited  the  direct 
reverse  of  this,  for  we  have  seen  that  the 
end  nearest  the  planet’s  equator  travelled 
swiftly  forwards. 

We  may  note,  too,  in  passing,  how  vastly 
the  rate  of  motion  exceeds  anything  we 
recognize  in  the  trades  or  counter- trades. 
Iloth  these  classes  of  winds  are  of  small 
velocity,  whereas  the  imagined  winds  of 
Jupiter  must  have  nished  along  at  the  rate 
of  150  miles  per  hour — a  rate  three  times 
exceeding  that  of  our  swiftest  express 
trains,  and  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
recognized  aerial  currents.  A  velocity  of 
92  miles  per  hour  is  indeed  equivalent. 
Sir  John  Herschel  has  stated,  to  a  hurri¬ 
cane  producing  universal  desolation, 
sweeping  away  buildings,  and  tearing  up 
trees.  Such  hurricanes  last,  too,  but  for 
a  few  hours.  But  here  we  have,  in  the 
case  of  Jupiter,  winds  blowing  for  six 
Aveeks  at  a  stretch  (in  a  direction  the  direct 
reverse  of  that  corresponding  to  the 
motion  of  our  trade-winds),  with  a  velocity 
more  than  two-thirds  greater  than  that  of 
our  most  desolating  hurricanes.  As¬ 
suredly,  if  the  Jovian  hurricanes  bear  the 
same  relation  to  these  persistent  winds 
that  our  terrestrial  cyclones  bear  to  the 
,  trade-winds,  then  we  should  have  to  regard 
the  real  storms  of  Jupiter  as  holding  a 
place  midway  between  terrestrial  storms 
and  those  solar  cyclones  of  which  the 
spectroscope  has  given  us  such  startling 
intelligence. 

But,  being  thus  led  to  compare  the 
Jovian  with  the  solar  cyclones,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  really  does  seem  to  bring 
the  two  orders  of  phenomena  into  some¬ 
what  intimate  association  attracts  our 
notice.  The  solar  spots  do  not  pass 
round  the  sun  with  a  uniform  rotational 
movement — that  is,  they  are  not  carried 
round  as  a  country,  island,  or  sea  on  our 
own  earth  is  carried  round  by  her  rotation. 
Spots  near  the  sun’s  equator  travel  faster 
■  than  spots  nearer  the  poles.  Nor  is  the 
difference  of  rate  by  any  means  slight. 
Carrington — our  great  authority  on  this 
matter — ^has  shown  that  a  point  on  the 
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sun’s  equator  is  carried  round  in  four  days 
less  time  than  a  pioint  midway  between 
the  equator  and  the  southern  pole.  A 
point  on  the  equator  would  go  once  round 
and  a  sixth  (or  gain  no  less  than  430,000 
miles),  while  the  point  towards  the  south 
would  make  but  one  circuit  (or  in  four 
weeks).  Now,  this  velocity  of  advance  is 
equivalent  to  no  less  than  637  miles  per 
hour,  or  is  more  than  four  times  as  great 
as  even  that  swift  advance  which  Baxen- 
dell  had  noted  in  the  case  of  the  equato¬ 
rial  end  of  the  great  Jovian  rift.  The 
significant  fact  is,  however,  that  both  in 
the  case  of  Jupiter  and  in  that  of  the  sun, 
we  find  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  travelling  with  a  far  SAvifter  rota¬ 
tional  movement  than  the  other  portions 
— that  is,  not  merely  moving  more  swiftly 
on  account  of  the  greater  circles  they 
describe,  but  performing  their  circuit  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time. 

It  certainly  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  infer  that  this  feature  of  resemblance 
implies  some  real  resemblance  of  con¬ 
dition  between  the  two  globes.  If  taken 
alone,  the  peculiarity  will  not  suffice 
to  justify  such  a  conclusion ;  yet,  Avhen 
it  IS  remembered  that  there  is  a  mass 
of  evidence  pointing  the  same  way,  so 
clearly  as  seemingly  not  to  require  any 
additional  testimony,  then  the  strange 
facts  above  recorded  will  assuredly  seem 
to  admit  of  but  one  interjiretation.  I 
would  not,  indeed,  assert  that  as  respects 
details  we  can  at  present  interpret  them 
at  all.  But  this  general  conclusion,  I 
think,  is  forced  upon  us — that  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  Jupiter’s  belts  are  wholly  dis¬ 
tinct  in  origin  and  progress  from  any 
which  terrestrial  meteorology  brings  under 
our  notice ;  that  they  are  not  primarily 
due  to  solar  action,  but  to  forces  inherent 
in  the  planet ;  and  that  to  some  extent 
such  forces  resemble  those  which  are  at 
Avork  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 

Ort  this  last  point  we  have  recently 
received  some  singular  information,  which, 
though  by  no  means  demonstrative,  seems 
certainly  to  suggest  relations  of  a  very  unex¬ 
pected  nature. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  planet 
Jupiter  has  presented  an  extraordinary 
appearance,  'fhe  great  equatorial  belt, 
which  is  usually  white,  has  been  sometimes 
ruddy,  sometimes  orange,  then  coppery, 
ochreish,  greenish  yellow,  and  in  fact  has 
passed  through  a  number  of  hues,  mostly 
43 
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tints  of  red  and  yellow ;  but  has  at  no  time,  inclined  to  say  either  “  this  or  that  must 
so  far  as  observation  has  shown,  exhibited  be  so,"  or  “  this  or  that  cannot  be  so.” 
what  may  be  called  its  normal  tint.  Then,  His  rule  rather  is  to  see  whether  the  iniag- 
again,  this  belt,  and  the  two  belts  on  either  ined  relation  has  a  real  existence,  to  coni- 
side  of  it,  have  changed  very  rapidly  in  pare  fact  with  fact,  until  the  reality  of  the 
form ;  great  dark  projections  have  been  relation  is  established  or  confuted.  Mr. 
flung  (I  speak  always  of  appearances)  into  Browning  and  others  have  not  been  deter- 
the  great  equatorial  belt,  which  has  thus  redby  the  seeming  improbability  of  any  con- 
seemed  at  times  to  be  divided  into  a  nection  between  Jovian  and  solar  disturb- 
number  of  ovals.  The  whole  aspect  of  ances  from  following  out  this  excellent  plan, 
the  planet  has  suggested  the  idea  that  Professor  Herschel,  referring  to  Mr.  Brown- 
mighty  processes  are  at  w'ork,  tending  to  ing’s  examination  of  this  subject,  writes  (to 
modify  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  the  him) : — “  I  see  that  you  are  raising  very  in¬ 
condition  of  the  planet's  atmospheric  en-  teresting  ((uestions  about  the  appearance  of 
vclope.  We  have  this  on  the  evidence  of  Jupiter’s  belts,  which  may  lead  to  very  im- 
many  skilful  observers,  including  Mr.  portant  results  if  it  is  found  that  the  colored 
Browning,  the  optician  (who  first  called  and  disturbed  api)earances  of  the  belts  are 
the  attention  of  astronomers  to  this  un-  subject  to  periodical  maxima  and  minima 
wonted  state  of  things),  Mr.  Webb,  and  at  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  spots 
many  others,  whose  opinion  on  observa-  in  the  sun.”  He  then  gives  the  following 
tional  matters  there  is  no  gainsaying.  interesting  account  of  the  appearance  pre- 

Now,  it  certainly  is  a  remarkable  cir-  sented  by  the  planet  in  January,  i860,  when 
cumstance  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  sun  was  passing  through  another  of 
Jupiter  has  been  thus  disturbed,  the  solar  those  periods  of  great  disturbance  indicat- 
atraospheric  envelope  has  also  been  sub-  ed  by  the  frecpiency  of  spots : — “  On  a  fine 
ject  to  an  exceptional  degree  of  disturb-  night  in  January,  i860,”  he  says,  “  I  turn- 
ance.  As  most  of  my  readers  know,  the  ed  Mr.  Pritchard's  6J-inch  eejuatorial,  by 
face  of  the  sun  has  been  marked  by  many  Cooke,  for  about  half  an  hour  on  Jupiter, 
spots  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  The  planet  was  so  well  defined,  and  the 
months ;  some  of  these  spots  have.been  of  details  of  the  markings  on  the  equatorial 
enormous  magnitude,  even  so  large  as  to  belt  were  so  peculiar,  that  I  made  a  sketch 
be  clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  of  them,  noting  at  the  same  time  the  remark- 
spots  have  been  of  such  a  nature,  so  long-  able  brown  color  of  the  equatorial  belt, 
lasting,  and  so  variable  in  figure,  as  to  im-  One  of  the  edges  of  the  belt  (I  think  the 
ply  the  action  of  long-continued  processes  southern)  was  beaded  or  divided  into  egg- 
of  disturbance  acting  with  extraordinary  shaped  masses,  which  must  have  been  of 
violence.  It  may  seem  at  first  that  the  very  brighter  or  lighter  color  than  the  back- 
circumstances  of  the  case  should  prevent  ground  of  the  belt,  to  have  given  them  so 
us  from  tracing  any  connection  whatever  much  prominence.” 

between  the  solar  disturbances  and  that  On  this,  Mr.  Browning  remarks,  that 
which  seems  to  be  taking  place  in  the  at-  three  days  before  he  received  Professor 
mospheric  envelope  of  Jupiter.  Two  orbs  Herschel’s  letter,  or  on  January  7th,  he 
separated,  as  the  sun  and  Jupiter  are,  by  made  *•  a  careful  colored  drawing  of  the 
an  interval  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  planet,  and  the  description  given  by  Pro¬ 
millions  of  miles,  cannot  be  simultaneous-  lessor  Herschel  of  the  appearance  of  the 
ly  affected,  it  would  seem,  by  any  disturb-  colored  belt  in  January,  i860,  would  apply 
ing  forces.  Nay,  more ;  it  seems  so  rea-  exactly  to  the  appearance  of  the  belt  in 
sonable  to  infer  that  both  in  the  case  of  this  drawing." 

Jupiter  and  of  the  sun,  the  forces  at  work  to  It  may  be  well,  also,  to  compare  the 
produce  change  lie  far  beneath  the  atmos-  account  given  by  Mr.  Webb  of  the  appear- 
pheric  envelope  of  either  planet,  that  the  ance  of  the  planet  in  November,  1869, 
idea  appears  at  once  disposed  of  that  these  when  the  disturbances  now  apparently 
forces  can  operate  simultaneously,  except  going  on  had  probably  but  lately  begun, 
by  mere  coincidence.  “The  southern  portion  of  the  equatorial 

Yet,  such  considerations  have  not  pre-  zone,”  he  writes,  “was  so  progressively 
vented  thoughtful  men  from  examining  a  toned  down  into  shadow  from  the  north,  as 
little  further  into  the  observed  correspond-  to  give  the  impression  of  a  hollow  lighted 
ence.  The  true  man  of  science  is  seldom  obliquely  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  yellow 
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spaces  being  enclosed  by  elliptical  arches 
above,  and  similarly-shaped  festoons  be¬ 
low,  being  most  luminous  in  their  upper 
part,  and  being  shaded  off  into  the  fes¬ 
toons  beneath,  received  the  opposite  effect 
of  actual  convexity.  The  illusion  was  re¬ 
markable  ;  solid  ellipsoids  seemed  to  stand 
out  of,  or  be  freely  suspended  in,  a  de¬ 
pressed  channel ;  or  it  might  be  compared 
to  a  modification  of  the  moulding  known 
as  “  bead  and  hollow  ”  in  architecture — 
a  broad  concavity  placed  horizontally, 
studded  along  its  upi>er  half  with  longitu¬ 
dinal  bosses  almost  like  backs  of  spoons, 
and  illuminated  with  an  oblique  soft  half- 
light.  So  singular  was  the  deception  that  it 
required  an  effort  of  the  judgment  to  rectify 
the  mistaken  conviction  of  the  sight. 

Mr.  Ranyard,  favorably  known  in  sci¬ 
entific  circles  for  the  courtesy  he  displayed 
as  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
organizing  committee  for  the  late  eclipse 
expeditions,  has  examined  all  the  records 
of  past  observations  which  were  available 
(though  more  will,  doubtless,  now  be 
looked  up) ;  and  his  results  seem  to  con¬ 
firm  the  startling  theory  that  Jupiter’s 
atmosphere  sympathizes  with  the  solar 
atmosphere,  in  so  far  that  periods  of  dis¬ 
turbance  in  one  seem  to  synchronize  with 
periods  of  disturbance  in  the  other. 

Now,  what  sort  of  disturbances  should 
these  be,  which  thus  appear  to  affect 
simultaneously  two  orbs  separated  by  so 
vast  a  distance  ?  Perhajjs,  if  we  inquire 
into  the  laws  according  to  which  the  solar 
spots  seem  associated  with  the  planetary 
motions,  we  may  recognize  the  nature  of 
the  action  which,  in  a  sense,  encourages 
solar  disturbance.  But  as  yet  this  is  by 
no  means  so  simple  a  matter  as  many 
imagine.  It  is  very  commonly  stated  in 
books  on  astronomy  that  the  periods  when 
the  sun’s  face  shows  the  greatest  number 
of  spots  correspond  with  the  period  when 
Jupiter  is  nearest  to  the  sun  ;  and  even  so 
careful  a  writer  as  Amedee  Guillemin  has 
stated  that  “  there  exists  a  certain  corre¬ 
lation  between  the  proximity  of  Jupiter 
and  the  most  numerous  apparitions  of  sun¬ 
spots.”  But  this  correlation  is  so  far  from 
being  established,  that  in  the  very  picture 
(borrowed  from  Carrington’s  noble  work 
on  the  sun)  which  illustrates  Cuillemin’s 
remarks,  there  are  shown  no  less  than 
eight  successive  correspondences  between 
the  greatest  distances  of  the  planet  and  the 
greatest  frequency  of  sun-spots ;  and  Car¬ 


rington  himself  dwells  rather  on  this  rela¬ 
tion  than  on  the  converse  relation  so  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  “  an  established  fact.” 

What,  however,  we  may  fairly  accept 
as  at  least  probable  is  Mix,  that  the  planets 
influence  the  sun’s  atmospheric  envelope 
in  some  as  yet  unexplained  manner,  and 
that  Jupiter  has  a  large  share  in  the  work  ; 
while,  also,  it  seems  shown  that  whenever 
Jupiter  is  so  situated  as  to  l)e  at  work  most 
effectively  in  disturbing  the  sun,  then  he 
is  himself  most  disturbed.  Precisely  as, 
if  the  moon  had  oceans,  the  tides  raised 
in  those  oceans  by  the  earth  would  be 
largest  at  the  very  time  when  the  tides 
raised  by  the  moon  in  our  oceans  were 
largest;  so,  also,  the  action  of  Jupiter  on 
the  sun  and  the  sun’s  action  on  Jupiter 
would  seem  to  wax  and  wane  together. 

But  we  are  thus  brought  to  regard 
Jupiter  as  himself  in  some  sort  a  sun. 
He  seems  certainly  to  be  subject  to  pro¬ 
cesses  of  disturbance  comparable  with 
those  by  which  the  sun  is  affected.  There 
is  assuredly  nothing  in  the  meteorology  of 
our  own  earth  comparable  with  the  asso¬ 
ciation  we  have  been  considering  above. 
From  no  station  in  the  solar  system  would 
our  earth,  watched  by  assiduous  observers, 
be  found  to  present  changes  of  appear¬ 
ance  synchronizing  with  the  solar  disturb¬ 
ances.  Nor,  again,  would  the  progress  of 
any  changes,  ai)art  from  those  due  to  the 
seasons,  indicate  any  influence  due  to  her 
greater  or  less  proximity  to  the  sun  as  she 
circuits  her  orbit. 

If  the  conception  shall  appear  startling 
that  Jupiter  is  the  scene  of  some  violent 
forms  of  action  resembling,  only  much 
less  violent,  the  processes  at  work  in  the 
sun,  yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is 
much  in  the  appearance  of  Jupiter  which 
cannot  readily  be  otherwise  explained. 
It  is  very  well  to  compare  his  belts,  for 
instance,  with  our  wind-zones — our  trade 
and  counter-trade  regions.  Such  an  ex¬ 
planation  sounds  highly  plausible  ;  and  it 
has  so  long  passed  current,  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  the  circumstance  that  we 
have  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  its  favor. 
To  get  trade-winds  or  counter  trade-winds, 
we  require  currents  of  air  travelling,  in 
the  first  place,  north  and  south,  or  nearly 
so  ;  and  again,  to  get  such  currents  we  re¬ 
quire  great  differences  of  temperature, 
resulting  in  great  disturbances  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  equilibrium.  The  intense  heat  of 
our  equatorial  and  tropical  regions  may 
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well  be  understood  to  cause  an  indraught 
of  cooler  air  from  regions  a  thousand 
miles  or  so  nearer  the  jx^les.  But  if  a 
distance  of  ten  thousand  miles  and  more 
separated  the  cooler  from  the  more  heated 
regions,  the  indraught  would  be  very  much 
feebler.  If  we  had  two  coiled  springs, 
one  a  foot  long  and  the  other  ten  feet  long, 
it  is  clear  that  a  compression  by  some 
given  amount  —  say  one  inch  —  would 
affect  the  shorter  very  much  more  than 
the  longer ;  and,  mutatis  mutandis,  the 
above-considered  differences  of  tempera¬ 
ture  are  very  fairly  illustrated  by  this  rela¬ 
tion.  Now,  Jupiter  being  more  than  ten 
times  greater  in  all  his  linear  dimensions 
than  the  earth,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  have 
just  such  a  diminution  of  all  those  effects 
of  indraught  or  overflow  by  which  we  ex¬ 
plain  our  own  trade  and  counter  trade- 
winds.  He  rotates  more  swiftly,  it  is  true  ; 
but  against  this  may  fairly  be  set  the  fact 
that  he  is  five  times  farther  from  the  sun, 
and  (if  other  things  are  equal)  must  needs 
receive  but  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  heat 
which,  falling  on  the  earth,  rouses  our  winds 
into  action.  It  seems  to  me  amazing  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  sun  should 
ever  have  been  regarded  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  those  processes  which  shape  the 
atmospheric  envelope  of  Jiqiiter  into  the 
bright  and  dusky  zones. 

The  explanation  obviously  suggested 
(not  necessarily,  however,  the  correct  one) 
is,  that  the  formation  of  the  belts  of  Jupiter 
is  due  to  the  violent  uprush  of  vapors  from 
vast  depths  below  his  visible  surface.  For 
vapors  thus  flung  upwards,  coming  as  they 
would  from  regions  nearer  to  Jupiter’s 
centre,  and  therefore  moving  more  slowly, 
to  regions  farther  away,  and  therefore 


moving  more  rapidly  (precisely  as  the  rim 
of  a  wheel  moves  more  rapidly  than  the 
middle  of  a  spoke),  would  be  left  behind, 
and,  as  seen  from  a  distant  station,  would 
form  a  trail,  so  to  speak,  lying,  as  the 
belts  do,  parallel  to  the  planet’s  equator. 
Nor  are  we  without  evidence  of  the  action 
of  some  such  eruptive  forces  as  are  here 
suggested.  For  white  spots,  spoken  of 
by  the  observers  as  specks,  yet  two  or  three 
thousand  miles  across  at  the  least,  have 
been  seen  from  time  to  time,  and  but  for 
a  time,  upon  the  belts  ;  and  these  can  in 
no  way  be  interi)reted  so  readily  as  by  sup 
posing  them  due  to  explosive  action  cast¬ 
ing  up  enormous  masses  of  vapor  into  the 
higher  regions  of  Jupiter’s  atmosphere. 

Regarding  Jupiter  in  this  way,  we  need 
by  no  means  consider  that  he  is  never  to 
be  inhabited.  The  processes  we  see  at 
work  out  yonder  may  be  fitting  him  for 
the  support  of  myriads  of  races  of  living 
creatures.  For  anything  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  he  may  be  passing  through 
stages  which  our  own  earth  has  long  since 
passed  through.  In  his  case  the  processes 
of  change  may  take  up  more  time,  indeed, 
but  this  is  fitting  when  the  vastness  of  his 
bulk  is  considered.  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  light  though  Jiis  substance 
may  be  on  the  average,  he  has  in  him  the 
materials  for  300  globes  such  as  our  earth  ; 
that  out  of  his  substance  every  other 
planet  now  existing  in  the  solar  system 
might  be  fashioned,  and  yet  abundant 
matter  be  left  for  making  other  worlds  ; 
that,  in  fine,  in  whatever  condition  he 
subsists  now,  or  at  any  future  time,  he 
must  always  be  the  noblest  of  all  the 
members  of  the  sun’s  family. 

Richard  Proctor. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
patty’s  reason. 

He  stood  leaning  against  the  porch. 
What  did  he  care  for  Mr.  Beaufort? 
Just  then  he  would  like  to  have  proclaim¬ 
ed  Patty  false  to  all  the  world. 

The  Rector  felt  extremely  uncomfort¬ 
able.  He  knew  that  Mr.  ^Vhitmore  had 
seen  him ;  he  could  not  retreat,  but  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  act 

“  How  very  awkward.  Dear,  dear  me  ! 
Why,  he  was  holding  that  girl’s  hand  just 


now.  I’m  afraid  there  has  been  some¬ 
thing  more  than  j)ortrait-painting  here. 
It  is  my  duty  to  say  something.  How 
very  troublesome !  ” 

“  Good  morning,”  said  Paul,  as  he 
came  up.  “You’ll  only  find  Patty  in,” 
he  added,  “  her  father  is  not  here.” 

Mr.  Beaufort  was  completely  taken 
aback  by  such  cotflness,  but  still  it  seemed 
as  if  he  must  say  something. 

“Are  you  painting  Martlia?”  he  said, 
gravely. 

“No;  I’ve  been  talking  to  her.” 
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I'he  Rector  coughed  and  looked  away  ; 
those  fiery  dark  eyes  were  sending  most 
challenging  looks  at  him. 

Paul  still  stood  quietly  leaning  against 
the  porch,  and  whistled. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. - Whit¬ 

more  ;  will  you  favor  me  with  five  min¬ 
utes’  talk  outside  the  gate  ?  ” 

Indignation  at  what  seemed  to  him 
defiant  insolence  had  given  the  Rector 
courage. 

Paul  bowed  and  followed  him  beyond 
the  gate  to  the  corner  of  the  lane. 

“Excuse  what  I  am  going  to  say,  Mr, 
Whitmore.  You  know  I  must  look  after 
my  own  ])eople,  and  though  no  doubt  it  is 
very  amusing  to  you  to  talk  to  a  simple 
village  girl,  you  must  remember  that  you 
are  perhaps  doing  her  a  great  harm.” 
Here  the  Rector  suddenly  reniembered 
Patty’s  improved  fortunes,  and  he  felt  as 
if  he  were  telling  a  falsehood,  and  more¬ 
over  that  the  case  was  entirely  altered. 
But  then — for  the  meaning  of  Mrs.  Fagg’s 
hints  was  clear  now — this  acquaintance 
must  have  been  going  on  soine  days,  and, 
moreover,  it  was  scarcely  probable  that 
Mr.  Whitmore  knew  of  Patty’s  changed 
estate. 

“  It  is  nothing  but  mere  idle  folly,”  he 
said  to  himself,  irritably,  “  but  very  repre¬ 
hensible,  and  I’ve  no  doubt  this  young 
man  is  in  the  habit  of  such  intimacies.  I 
hate  them.” 

“  I  shall  not  have  a  chance  of  doing  her 
any  more  harm.”  Paul’s  laugh  inizzled 
the  Rector,  it  sounded  so  bitter.  “  I  am 
leaving  A.shton  to-day.  I  meant  to  call 
at  the  Rectory,  but  if  you  will  permit  me 
1  will  say  good-by  to  you  here,  and  thank 
you  for  your  kind  hospitality.  Good-by.” 

“  What  a  very  extraordinary  person  !  ” 
and  it  seemed  to  the  Rector,  as  Paul 
Whitmore  passed  on  rapidly  up  the  lane, 
that  he  himself  had  decidedly  got  the 
worst  of  the  encounter.  The  stately  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  artist’s  parting  words  had  fairly 
taken  the  Rector’s  breath  away. 

Paul  literally  strorle  on  as  if  he  were 
treading  out  the  fire  of  his  passion  on  the 
loose  sandy  soil ;  his  firm  steps  sent  it 
flying  as  he  hurried  along.  He  meant  to 
go  back  to  the  inn,  pay  his  reckoning, 
and  then  leave  the  village  without  delay. 
He  would  not  stay  one  unnecessary  min¬ 
ute  in  Ashton. 

At  the  end  of  the  lane,  playing  there, 
in  the  act  of  climbing  up  the  steep  bank  by 


the  help  of  one  of  the  gnarled  roots,  was 
the  boy  whose  sister  Paul  had  helped  last 
night. 

“•Please,  sir,  is  you  coming  to  see 
Lottie?”  the  boy  said. 

Paul  had  a  tender  place  in  his  heart 
for  children,  and  he  remembered  his 
promise  to  the  little  pale  Lottie  as  she  lay 
on  the  bed. 

He  turned  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the 
left,  and  passed  quickly  through  the  vil¬ 
lage  on  his  way  to  the  cottage.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  give  thought  a  moment 
— he  could  only  move. 

He  lifted  the  gate  latch,  but  no  one 
came  out,  and  then  he  rapped  on  the  half¬ 
open  door  within. 

“  Come  in,”  said  in  a  quiet  voice. 

Paul  went  in,  and  started  back  in  sur¬ 
prise.  The  mother  was  not  there,  but 
Nuna  Beaufort  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair 
with  Lottie  on  her  lap. 

The  warm  blood  came  rushing  to  her 
face,  and  then  she  smiled  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

“  I  believe  you  must  be  the  ‘  good 
gentleman’  Lottie  is  talking  about.  Her 
mother  sent  down  to  the  Rectory  for 
something  for  bniises,  so  I  came  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  Poor  old  I^ottie, 
she  had  a  sad  tumble,  hadn’t  she  ?” 

She  bent  over  the  child  and  kissed  her, 
glad  to  hide  her  own  blushes. 

“  I’m  glad  of  the  chance  of  saying  good- 
by  to  you,”  said  Paul,  which  was  not 
true.  Just  then  he  hated  every  one, 
women  above  all. 

“Are  you  going  away?”  said  Nuna. 
“  You  will  see  my  father,  I  ho|)e,  before 
you  go.  I  am  sorry  he  has  been  so  taken 
up  with  this  business  of  Patty  West- 
ropp’s.  I  know  he  meant  to  have  called 
on  you.” 

Mr.  Whitmore’s  words  seemed  to  Nuna 
to  take  away  the  last  little  bit  of  sunshine 
left  in  her  life. 

But  he  was  thinking  only  of  Patty. 
What  was  this  business  ?  In  it  might  be 
the  secret  of  her  caprice. 

“  I  met  Mr.  Beaufort  just  now.''^  Is 
Patty  Westropp  in  trouble,  then?”^*'^’ 

“Well,  no,  hardly  trouble.”  Nuna 
smiled,  and  Paul  felt  as  if  he  would  like^to 
shake  the  words  out  of  her.  “  And  yet  I 
believe  her  change  of  fortune  may  cause 
her  more  trouble  than  she  would  have 
found  in  poverty.  She  has  had  money 
left  her — quite  a  large  fortune,  1  believe — 
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so  I  shall  have  my  wish  after  all,  and 
see  how  pretty  Patty  looks  dressed  like  a 
lady.  ”  ' — 

“  A  fortune  left  Patty  ! "  * 

Nuna  looked  up  quickly  at  the  changed 
tone.  Mr.  Whitnjore  had  turned  pale  to 
whiteness. 

“  Yes  ;  I  believe  it  is  no  secret.  My 
father  told  me  yesterday  that  the  property 
left  was  worth  more  than  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  Will  it  not  be  a  great  change  for 
Patty  ?  ” 

Paul  murmured  an  indistinct  answer, 
then  he  shook  hands  mechanically  with 
Nuna,  and  went  out  of  the  cottage  as  fast 
as  he  could. 

CHAPTER  XIX, 

A  FLITTING. 

Three  days  after  Mr.  Whitmore’s  sud¬ 
den  departure  Roger  gave  up  service  at 
the  Rectory.  Mr.  Beaufort  had  been  able 
to  find  a  likely  substitute. 

When  the  Rector  asked  if  Patty  had 
begun  to  make  any  plans  for  the  future, 
Roger  answered  sullenly  that  he  believed 
there  was  something  afoot,  but  he  gave  no 
hint  that  they  were  likely  to  quit  the 
cottage. 

“  I  shall  go '  down  to-morrow  and  see 
Patty  again.”  Mr.  Beaufort  stood  watch¬ 
ing  Roger  as  he  passed  slowly  out  through 
the  iron  gate.  “  She  must  not  be  left  to 
fight  her  own  battle  with  Roger ;  I’m 
a^d  he's  a  thorough  miser.” 

The  troubled  look  had  not  left  Roger’s 
face  when  he  reached  his  cottage  door. 

He  looked  round  the  poor  bare  room 
with  a  restless,  yearning  glance,  until  hjs 
eyes  settled  on  the  two  brass  candle¬ 
sticks. 

“  Patty  !  ”  There  was  no  answer,  and 
he  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  little  stair¬ 
case.  “  Patty,  I  say  !  ” 

“  I’m  busy ;  you  must  wait,  fatlier.” 

The  cloud  on  Roger’s  face  deepened. 

“  It’s  working  already,”  he  muttered  ; 
“she  were  always  stiff-necked,  and  now 
there’ll  be  no  turnin’  her  no  way.”  He 
went  back  into  the  little  room,  took  down 
the  two  candlesticks  and  set  them  on  the 
table  ;  there  came  a  half-sneer  at  himself 
while  he  did  it  “  God  knows  I  ain’t  one 
for  fancies  and  extravagance,  but  she 
chose  these  herself  and  bought  ’em,  and  I 
don’t  mean  to  part  from  ’em.  I  don’t 
reckon  they’d  fetch  above  a  trifle.” 

There  was  a  cupboard  in  the  wall  near 
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the  fireplace,  and  from  this  he  took  an  old 
newspaper  and  tore  it  in  two. 

Patty  came  in  before  he  had  finished  ; 
she  had  her  hat  and  cloak  on,  and  there 
was  an  unusual  excitement  in  her  deep 
blue  eyes. 

“  Going  to  light  candles,  father  ? 
Well,  I  never  !  Why,  we  shall  be  off  be¬ 
fore  ’tis  quite  dark,  and  there  was  only 
two  candles  left,  and  they’re  packed  up.” 

Roger  lifted  up  his  head,  and  looked  at 
his  daughter  from  under  his  gray  bushy 
brows. 

“  Let  me  be,  lass,  will  ye  ?  unless  ye 
lend  a  hand  in  parcelling  up  these  to  go 
along  of  us.” 

“You  can’t  take  the  candlesticks, 
father,  they’re  not  ours  any  longer  ;  I  saw 
they  was  marked  down  in  the  valuing 
book,  when  Mr.  Brown  showed  it  me.” 

'I'he  shaggy  brows  knit  closely,  but  an 
angry  light  gleamed  through  them. 

“You  saw  your  dead  mother’s  goods 
marked  down  for  sale  and  you  let  ’em 
stand  in  the  book,  did  ye  ?  I’d  not  have 
believed  it  of  you,  Patty,  if  any  one  but 
yourself  had  sworn  to  it.” 

Patty  stared  in  utter  wonder.  It  was 
not  easy  to  sur^mse  her ;  her  quickness 
had  hitherto  got  the  start  of  the  wits  of 
those  among  whom  she  lived ;  but  a 
sentiment  in  her  father  was  as  unexpected 
as  a  gift. 

“  1  never  give  a  thought  to  their  being 
mother’s  ;  I  mind  now  you  told  me  so, 
but  Mr.  Brown  said  he  was  to  reckon  up 
everything  in  the  place.  Why  ” — she 
smiled  till  it  seemed  as  if  there  must  be 
more  worthy  spectators  than  those  four 
dull  walls  and  the  tall,  stem,  gray  man  be¬ 
side  the  table  to  gaze  on  such  excjuisite 
sweetness — “  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
enter  my  bonnet-box  and  all.  But  look 
here,  father,  let  me  do  ’em  up  for  you,  and 
you  can  m;).ke  it  right  with  Miss  Patience 
to-night ;  she’ll  tell  Mr.  Brown.” 

Her  father  pushed  the  plump  pink  hands 
away. 

“  Go  and  see  after  the  baggage  ;  I’d 
liefer  see  to  these  myself.  Will  ye  be 
done  by  the  time  I  bring  the  cart  round  ?  ” 

Patty  nodded  and  tripped  away ;  she 
almost  danced.  It  had  not  seemed  pos¬ 
sible  to  believe  in  her  new  life  while  the 
old  husk  of  former  scenes  and  habits  was 
unchanged  ;  and  moreover  that  ])arting 
interview  with  Mr.  Whitmore  had  been  a 
sore  trial. 
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“There’s  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  came  out  of  it,"  she  had  said  to  her¬ 
self,  and  Miss  Coppock  had  come  over 
again,  and  had  praised  her  warmly  for  her 
wisdom  ;  but  it  was  hard  to  lose  a  real 
lover  so  soon.  Patty’s  feelings  as  well  as 
her  vanity  had  told  her  Paul’s  love  was 
real.  Still  one  event  had  succeeded 
another  so  rapidly  in  this  short  time  that 
I  she  had  had  no  leisure  for  regret,  and  in 

the  excitement  of  to-night  this  trouble  had 
faded  out  of  sight.  Patty  felt  that  she 
was  taking  her  first  steps  in  life,  and  her 
excitement  was  heightened  by  the  mystery 
which  Miss  Coppock  had  prescribed. 

“  Co  away  in  the  evening,  my  dear,” 
Patience  had  said,  “  without  any  fuss  or 
leave-takings,  and  then  you  can’t  be  wor¬ 
ried  with  questions  you  don’t  mean  to 
answer.’’ 

All  the  information  vouchsafed  to  Mr. 
Prown,  the  broker  from  (iuildford,  had 
been  that  Roger  Westropp  wanted  to  sell 
his  old  furniture,  and  would  like  to  know 
how  much  he  ought  to  have  for  it. 

Patty  ran  up-stairs  for  the  last  time,  gave 
one  comprehensive  look  round  the  bare 
room,  and  then  came  down  with  the  only 
^  valuable  she  possessed. 

It  was  one  of  those  circular  wooden 
boxes,  with  oil-cloth  top  and  a  strap,  a 
present  from  Miss  Coppock  when  Patty 
gave  up  her  service. 

“  I  dare  say  now,’’  the  girl  thought, 
“before  a  month’s  over  I  shall  laugh  at 
myself  for  troubling  about  such  poor  fine¬ 
ries  and  trinkets.  I  might  have  given 
them  to  Jane  for  a  keepsake  ;  but  I  don’t 
mean  to  give  anything  up  till  I’ve  got  its 
value  in  exchange."  She  went  to  the 
door  and  called  to  Roger.  “  I’m  ready 
now,  father  ;  we’d  best  be  moving." 

She  had  assumed  an  independence 
which  grew  daily.  Roger,  as  yet,  had  not 
found  words  to  resent  it  openly,  but  he 
was  more  silent  and  sullen  than  ever. 

?>en  now,  as  he  harnessed  the  horse, 
his  heart  was  full  of  foreboding.  VV’as  he 
doing  wisely  or  well  in  quitting  this  quiet 
roof,  where  he  had  been  safe  if  not  satis¬ 
fied,  to  travel  out  into  the  world  with  a 
girl  of  whom  he  seemed  to  know  as  little 
as  of  some  stranger  ?  And  the  puzzle  of 
the  matter  to  Roger  was  that  he  was 
doing  all  this  against  his  will,  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  a  woman  and  a  girl.  Miss  Cop- 
])Ock  and  Patty,  even  while  they  seemed 
to  consult  him,  had,  he  felt,  settled  all  as 


they  wished.  His  brains  were  too  deep 
in  calculating  how  to  ex]>end  the  least 
possible  portion  of  Patty’s  fortune,  to  see 
that  this  fortune  was,  after  all,  the  magnet 
that  was  drawing  him  from  his  quiet  home. 
Patty  had  told  him  that  she  meant  to  go 
to  school  abroad — it  would  be  cheaper 
all  ways  ;  but  she  should  get  a  few  months 
of  I  .ondon  teaching  first.  He  wished  now 
he  had  stood  firm.  WTiy  could  he  not 
have  placed  her  at  once  in  safe-keeping, 
and  have  stayed  behind  in  the  cottage  ? 
But  Patty  had  become  to  Roger  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  her  money,  and  this  was  only 
a  momentary  thought.  He  must  not 
leave  Patty  ;  he  must  watch  over  her  per¬ 
sonally  if  he  would  secure  Patty’s  pounds 
from  being  squandered  or  stolen. 

Everything  was  in  the  cart  at  last,  and 
they  drove  away  in  the  dim  light.  The 
cow  had  been  sold  to  the  butcher,  and 
even  this  had  been  managed  so  as  to  give 
no  rise  to  suspicion  ;  there  never  had  l^n 
cat  or  dog  in  the  cheerless  home.  They 
drove  away  in  silence,  only  the  crickets 
chirped  louder  in  the  stillness,  as  if  glad 
to  be  rid  of  their  fellow-inhabitants. 

Roger  looked  more  than  once  over  his 
shoulder  till  the  cottage  became  lost  in 
indistinctness.  But  Patty’s  eyes  were 
fixed  steadfastly  forward ;  she  was  long¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  future  she  felt  so  sure  of 
— the  future  she  had  already  pictured 
without  one  cloud  to  dim  its  brightness. 

'I'hey  were  to  sleep  at  Miss  Coppock’s, 
and  then  to  start  early,  before  the  town 
was  awake,  for  London.  Miss  CopjKjck 
had  lodged  once  in  the  Old  Kent  Road, 
and  she  thought  it  would  be  a  quiet  out-of- 
the-way  place  for  the  Westropps  ;  a  place 
where  Patty  mi^ht  effect  the  transforma¬ 
tion  she  wished  m  her  outward  appearance 
without  observation,  and  where  Roger 
could  live  as  quietly  and  cheaply  as  he 
chose.  When  Patty  had  equipped  her¬ 
self  in  a  suitable  fashion — and  she  was 
to  take  to  town  with  her  a  costume  de¬ 
vised  by  Miss  Patience’s  own  fingers — 
she  was  to  betake  herself  to  a  teacher  like¬ 
wise  recommended  by  this  indefatigable 
friend. 

All  this  had  been  settled  beforehand ; 
but  when  Patty  arrived  at  Miss  Coppock's 
she  was  at  once  conducted  with  much 
formality  to  her  own  room,  and  there 
her  friend  recapitulated  the  whole  pro¬ 
gramme. 

“You  don’t  seem  satisfied,  dear,”  she 
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said ;  for  the  rich  red  lips  pouted  in  a 
drooping  fashion. 

“Well,  no.  I’m  not  Why  can’t  I, 
when  I’m  dressed  like  a  young  lady,  go 
to  a  regular  first-rate  school,  the  very  best 
there  is  to  be  had  for  money,  instead  of 
sneaking  off  to  an  out-of-the-way  place 
like  this  Kent  Road.” 

Miss  Coppock  smiled  coaxingly. 

“Well,  you  know,  dear,  it  all  depends 
on  yourself  how  long  you  stay  with  Miss 
Finch ;  and  besides,  she  does  not  live 
there,  only  near  it.  But  she  can  teach 
you  all  sorts  of  things — how  to  move,  and 
how  to  curtsey,  and  how  to  come  into  a 
room.  And,  my  dear  Patty,  though  of 
course  when  you  get  to  school  you’ll  be 
prettier  than  any  one  else  there,  and  be 
thought  more  of,  no  doubt,  still  these  out¬ 
side  affairs  are  most  important ;  and  if 
you  have  not  the  same  kind  of  manner  in 
all  these  little  things  as  the  rest  of  the 
pupils,  depend  upon  it  they’ll  suspect,  and 
once  they  suspect  they’ll  give  you  no 
peace  till  they’ve  found  you  out.” 

Patty  smil^,  and  tossed  her  head. 

“  I  don’t  think  people  will  get  anything 
out  of  me  I  don’t  choose  to  tell  ’em.” 

“  There,  Patty,  there  it  is ;  that’s  exactly 
what  Miss  Finch  will  do  for  you.  Belore 
you’ve  been  with  her  a  fortnight  you’ll 
never  think  of  saying  ‘’em,’  or  tossing  your 
head  so  pertly.” 

Patty  colored  up. 

V  Don’t  you  be  afraid.  Miss  Patience. 
I  mean  to  spend  a  little  time  in  a  French 
school,  and  then  in  a  German  one ;  I’ve 
learned  about  them  in  novels.  It  w'on’t 
matter  whether  I  get  to  talk  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  or  not,  so  long  as  I  can  say  I’ve 
been  there,  and  the  travelling  will  teach 
me  more  than  a  school  will.” 

“Ah  well,  my  dear,  you’ll  see.”  Pa¬ 
tience  Copiwck  was  thinking  that  Patty 
had  grown  scrupulous  since  she  left  her 
service  ;  in  those  days  she  had  not  always 
confined  herself  to  assertions  founded  on 
fact.  “  I  hope  you’ll  sleep  well,”  she  said. 
“  You  have  quite  settled,  then,  about  your 
new  name.” 

“  Yes,  quite  ;  do  try  and  forget  I  ever 
was  called  Patty :  I’m  Elinor  Martha 
Latimer. 

And  that  night,  among  her  fevered 
dreams,  the  girl  seemed  to  hear  Paul 
Whitmore  calling  “  Patty,  Patty,  do  you 
love  me  ?  ”  and  the  sound  grew  sweeter 
as  she  listened. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AT  THE  STUDIO. 

A  MAN  sat  reading  by  lamp-light  in  a 
large,  dim,  old-fashioned  room  in  St.  John 
Street — reading  intently  loose  sheets  of 
manuscript.  His  face  was  closely  bent  over 
the  pages ;  both  elbows  were  planted  on 
the  table,  and  the  hands  belonging  to  the 
elbows  had  buried  themselves  in  the  mane 
of  hair  that  almost  reached  the  reader’s 
shoulders. 

Not  being  able  to  see  his  face,  the  eye 
turned  to  take  a  survey  of  the  room,  so 
far  as  the  dim  light  revealed  it. 

It  w’as  square  and  well  proportioned, 
a  wide  bay-window  faced  the  door,  and 
on  the  right  from  the  window  there  was 
a  high  quaint  fire-place,  with  carved  man¬ 
tel-shelf  and  piers  in  red  marble ;  facing 
the  fire-place  was  a  rambling,  well-filled 
book -case.  The  ceiling  was  ornamented, 
like  the  mantel-shelf,  with  scrolls  and 
flowers ;  the  high  wainscot,  beneath  the 
pale  green  walls,  was  richly  carved,  as 
were  also  the  panels  of  the  doors  and 
shutters. 

Mr.  Stephen  Pritchard  had  lit  his  read¬ 
ing-lamp,  but  he  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  shut  out  the  twilight.  He 
sat  with  his  back  to  it  at  a  library  table  of 
carved  oak.  Another  table  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  door  and  the  fire-place,  and  on 
this  was  a  small  easel  and  a  collection  of 
“  projrerties  ”  in  the  way  of  color-tubes, 
brushes,  etc.,  which  spoke  of  another 
branch  of  Art  than  that  practised  by  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Ixioking  round  the  room  in 
the  dim  light,  there  were  easels  in  different 
parts  of  it,  with  pictures  on  them  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages,  and  the  walls  showed  plaster 
casts  in  abundance  on  shelves  and  brack¬ 
ets.  Against  the  wainscot  were  port¬ 
folios  reaching  nearly  the  length  of  the 
room,  some  orderly  and  neatly  tied,  but 
the  greater  number  overfilled  and  bulging. 
A  huge  siiuare  artist’s  “  throne  ”  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  on  this  was  a 
carved  oak  chair,  with  crimson  velvet  back 
and  cushion.  In  the  dark  far-away  cor¬ 
ners  more  than  one  lay  figure  showed 
phantom-like  and  ghastly. 

Mr.  Pritchard  got  up  abruptly  and 
began  to  walk,  or  rather  roll,  up  and  down 
the  room,  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets. 

His  face  was  not  pleasant  to  look  at ; 
it  was  sleepy  and  sensual.  Just  now, 
wth  all  his  sandy-colored  hair  standing  up 
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on  end,  and  his  lower  lip  drooping  heavily, 
he  looked  like  a  despairing  satyr. 

“  Confound  it !  it  won’t  do.  If  I  sit  up 
all  night,  I  must  work  it  out  better.” 

The  door  opened,  and  in  came  Paul 
Whitmore.  He  put  his  hat  down  on  the 
table  and  seated  himself  as  if  he  were  at 
home. 

He  looked  thinner  and  older  than  he 
did  at  Ashton,  graver  too,  but  he  smiled  at 
Pritchard’s  appearance. 

“  I  say,  old  fellow,  you’re  just  in  con¬ 
dition  for  Absalom ,  no,  you’re  not  young 
or  handsome  enough.  By  Jove !  I  tell 
you  what  you’d  do  for  exactly — the  Apos¬ 
tate  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  dragged 
along,  as  you  may  remember,  by  his  hair. 
Oh  dear,  I’m  dead  beat  this  evening. 

“  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
what  you  are  dead  beat  about.  Bodily 
fatigue  is  all  nonsense ;  take  a  nap  if 
you’re  tired,  and  get  over  it.  You  painters 
don’t  know  what  real  labor  js.”  Air.  Prit¬ 
chard  took  out  his  pipe  and  began  to  fill  it. 

“  VVhy,”  Paul  laughed,  in  a  good- 
humored,  teasing  way,  “  do  you  suppose 
we  never  tire  our  brains  over  our  work  ?  ” 

“  Brains  !  I  should  like  to  see  you  put 
a  strain  on  yours,  my  good  fellow.  As  to 
a  i)ainter  working  his  brains,  it’s  a  mere 
fiction.  You’re  observing.  I’ll  own,  and 
you  reflect  on  what  you  see,  and  digest, 
and  modify,  and  reconstruct,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  processes  which  some  of  your 
confreres  are  so  eloquent  on,  but  you 
have  always  something  tangible  to  go  on  ; 
you  don’t  create  a  Venus  out  of  the  ocean 
of  mere  thought.  Don’t  talk  to  me  about 
mental  fatigue,  there’s  a  good  fellow.” 

The  i)ipe  was  lit  by  this  time.  Prit¬ 
chard  settled  himself  in  an  easy-chair  and 
smoked  in  silence. 

Paul  was  laughing  heartily.  He  leaned 
back  in  a  lazy,  graceful  attitude,  looking 
at  his  friend,  the  long  slender  fingers  of 
one  hand  twisting  his  mustache. 

“Did  you  eat  boiled  beef  for  dinner, 
old  fellow  ?  Your  digestion  is  plainly  dis¬ 
turbed.  I  tell  you  what,  Stephen,”  he 
grasped  both  arms  of  his  chair  and  sat 
upright — “  I’m  serious,  mind  you.  If  I 
haven’t  your  genius  and  creative  power,  or 
whatever  you  call  it.  I’ve  got  the  faculty  of 
taking  care  of  myself.  I  don’t  go  on 
using  my  mental  machine  when  the  tire 
has  got  bt-oken  off  the  wheel  by  constant 
friction,  so  that  there  is  the  risk  of  split¬ 
ting  up  the  whole  concern  on  the  stones. 


You  may  book  that  idea ;  I  make  you  a 
present  of  it.  Now'  listen.  I’ve  not  done. 
You  are  used  up,  my  dear  fellow.  Lock 
up  all  those  papers — you’ve  worked  at 
them  till  they  have  made  you  bilious — 
come  out  with  me  to-morrow,  and  we’ll 
get  a  few  hours  of  fresh  air.” 

“In  November!”  Pritchard  shivered. 

“Well,  but  it’s  not  November  weather ; 
it  has  been  too  warm  all  day  for  a  fire  ; 
so  I  fancy  we  should  find  it  very  pleasant 
at  Richmond,  or  on  the  river.” 

“  The  river !  no,  thank  you.  I  know 
I’m  bilious ;  the  very  sight  of  the  water 
shimmering  and  quivering  in  the  sunsliine 
would  do  for  me  altogether.” 

Paul  looked  at  him,  and  he  thought  he 
seemed  really  ill. 

“  I  told  you  how  it  would  be  when  you 
persisted  in  staying  in  London  this  autumn 
through  all  the  heat.” 

“Don’t  you  talk;  I  can’t  say  your 
country  excursion  did  you  much  good.  I 
never  saw  any  one  more  thoroughly  out  of 
sorts  than  you  were  wher.  you  came  back, 
Master  Paul — ill  and  cranky,  and  as  dis¬ 
agreeable  as  you  could  be  ;  and  yet  it 
seems  to  me  you  must  have  taken  a  good 
two  months’  holiday.  I’ve  seen  nothing 
worth  s])eaking  of  in  the  way  of  sketches, 
though.” 

Paul  whistled.  He  got  up  and  lit  a 
gaselier  which  hung  in  front  of  a  tin  re¬ 
flector  near  one  of  the  easels. 

“  I  didn’t  go  into  the  country  to  sketch 
— I  never  do  ;  health,  rest,  and  enjoyment 
are  the  objects  I  seek,  you  exacting 
grumbler.” 

“  You  grumbled  enough  when  you  came 
back  from  Scotland,”  said  Mr.  I’ritchard, 
lazily  ;  and  as  Paul  had  no  answer  ready, 
there  was  silence  for  a  time  in  the  studio. 

Paul  could  not  have  contradicted  his 
friend.  Nuna  Beaufort’s  words  had  sent 
him  from  Ashton  in  a  tempest  of  furious 
anger.  In  the  new  light  thrown  on  Patty’s 
conduct  he  could  no  longer  indulge  the 
slightest  hope  of  winning  her.  It  had  been 
no  caprice,  no  trifling,  that  had  made  her 
reject  his  love — only  calm,  deliberate 
worldliness.  She  had  never  changed, 
because  she  had  never  loved  him.  She  had 
listened  to  him  because  she  was  ambitious, 
and  now  that  she  no  longer  needed  help 
to  mount  in  the  social  scale,  she  wanted  to 
be  rid  of  him.  All  this  he  told  himself  over 
and  over  again  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh. 

He  had  left  the  cottage  in  a  chaos  of 
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stnigglinji  feeling.  He  went  mechanically 
back  to  London  and  thence  to  Scotland, 
without  attempting  to  quiet  himself  by 
reason  or  any  self-communing.  He  went 
rapidly  from  place  to  place,  seemingly  in¬ 
tent  on  seeing  as  much  as  he  could  in  the 
shortest  time  it  could  be  seen  in  ;  but  his 
mind  was  so  filled  that  he  gleaned  but  a 
vague  impression  of  the  scenes  on  which 
hiseyes  rested.  He  was  trying  to  fly  from  the 
thought  of  Patty,  and  yet  she  never  left  him. 

He  could  not  stay  in  any  place.  No 
wonder  he  brought  back  empty  sketch¬ 
books.  He  travelled  incessantly,  trying 
to  blot  out  the  haunting  bitter  thought, 
scorning  himself  for  dwelling  on  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  loveliness  ;  and  yet,  when  he 
came  home,  his  first  task  was  to  put  her  face 
on  canvas — “  Perdita  ”  he  called  the  pic¬ 
ture  ;  but  no  one  who  had  seen  Patty  Wes- 
tropp  could  fail  to  recognize  her  portrait. 

Nearly  three  months  since  he  left 
Ashton,  and  the  wound  still  smarted.  He 
told  himself  that  he  detested  the  mean, 
mercenary  girl  who  had  so  deceived  him, 
but  yet  every  now  and  then  a  keen  wild 
desire  to  go  down  and  see  her  took  pos¬ 
session  of  him  ;  if  he  had  not  had  press¬ 
ing  work  in  the  shape  of  commission 
to  execute,  he  must  have  gone. 

“  I  say,  Paul,  you  are  right ;  I  am  used 
up  ” — Mr.  Pritchard  took  his  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth  ;  he  gathered  up  his  manuscript 
and  locked  it  in  his  desk — “  I  shall  go 
down  to  my  cousin  Will’s  to-morrow.  Will 
you  come  ?  ’’ 

Paul  Whitmore  started ;  his  thoughts 
just  then  were  at  the  cottage  near  Carv¬ 
ing’s  Wood  Lane.  He  had  almost  said 
Yes,  but  he  resisted  the  temptation.  If 
he  did  go  to  Ashton,  he  certainly  did  not 
want  to  go  in  company  with  his  friend, 
and  above  all,  he  did  not  mean  to  go  and 
stay  at  Gray’s  Farm.  There  was  some 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  Stephen  would 
hear  all  the  news  that  was  to  learned  in 
Ashton,  and  that  he  would  be  back  again 
soon  to  retail  it. 

“  No.  thank  you  ;  if  I  tell  you  the  tnith, 
I  don’t  think  your  cousin  would  care 
jiarticularly  to  see  me ;  I  can’t  say  I 
made  a  favorable  impression.” 

“  Perhaps  old  Will  was  afraid  you 
might  make  a  too  favorable  impression  at 
the  Rectory.  It  is  four  years  now  since 
I  was  down  ;  but  if  that  youngest  Beaufort 
has  grown  up  according  to  promise,  she 
ought  to  be  charming.” 


“Yes,  she  is  rather  nice-looking.”  Paul 
spoke  abruptly,  almost  savagely ;  he 
hated  to  be  reminded  of  Nuna,  and  the 
pain  her  words  had  given  him.  He  went 
on  busily  w'ith  a  charcoal  drawing,  in 
which  moon  and  clouds  and  stormy  sea 
were  the  actors. 

“Nice-looking!”  Mr.  Pritchard  had 
been  smoking  again,  and  now  he  took  his 
jiipe  out  of  his  mouth.  “  I  feel  certain 
she  snubbed  you,  Paul.  Nice-looking  I 
I  never  saw  such  eyes  as  she  had.  I 
shall  soon  find  out  by  what  she  says  what 
she  thinks  of  you,  my  fine  fellow.” 

“  Miss  Beaufort  has  certainly  forgotten 
my  existence,”  said  Paul  carelessly,  and 
no  more  was  said  about  Ashton. 

CHAPTKR  XXI. 

AT  ASHTO.N. 

Mr.  Pritchard  went  down  to  Gray’s 
Farm,  but  two  rainy  days  proved  a  great 
trial  for  his  patience.  He  was  too  much 
of  an  invalid  to  adopt  Will’s  costume^ and 
go  tramping  about  all  day,  sometimes 
knee-deep  in  mud  and  slush,  and  he  found 
the  quiet  but  incessant  stream  of  his  aunt’s 
confidences  worse  than  the  London  fog  he 
had  left  in  St.  John  Street.  It  stupefied 
him,  and  he  w'ent  back  to  town  bearing  an 
invitation  for  himself  and  his  friend  to 
spend  the  week  after  Christmas  at  the  farm. 

Mrs.  Bright  had  given  this  invitation 
impulsively,  and  had  suffered  much  in- 
w'ard  misgiving  in  •  confessing  her  indis¬ 
cretion  to  Will. 

He  was  more  angry  than  she  expected 
— so  angry  that  she  began  to  fumble  for 
her  pocket-handkerchief.  “  I  surely  am 
your  mother.  Will,”  she  said. 

“  And  you  have  every  right  to  invite 
your  friends  and  mine  too,  but  this  Mr. 
Whitmore  is  no  friend  of  ours.  Why, 
you  have  never  seen  him.” 

There  was  a  blustering  sound  in  her  son’s 
voice,  and  his  face  was  very  fed  indeed. 

“  Oh,  dear  me  !  ” — Mrs.  Bright  laughed 
nervously — “  how  jealous  men  are  !  But 
you  may  make  your  mind  quite  easy  about 
Nuna,  Will ;  your  cousin  says  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more  don’t  arlmire  her  at  all — thinks 
nothing  of  her.” 

“  How  dare  he  speak  a  word  against 
her  I  ”  thundered  Will.  He  got  up  and 
shook  himself  as  if,  like  the  children,  he 
felt  “  the  black  dog  on  his  back,*’  and  for 
once  his  mother  was  glatl  when  he  w'ent 
aw'ay. 
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“  I’m  afraid  he  and  Nuna  don’t  get  on," 
she  said.  “  Poor,  dear  Will !  ” 

In  reality  Mr.  Ilright’s  courtship  had 
been  at  a  standstill,  although  he  had  no 
intention  of  giving  up  his  hopes.  He 
stayed  away  some  weeks  from  the  Rec¬ 
tory,  to  give  Nuna  time  to  come  round, 
and  when  he  at  last  went  there,  he  i)ut 
such  a  strong  constraint  on  his  looks  and 
his  manner  that  Nuna  was  relieved.  She 
felt  persuaded  that  her  old  friend  had  given 
up  his  love,  and  that  they  should  gradually 
subside  into  their  former  relations. 

It  was  a  help  to  Will’s  self-control  that 
he  never  found  Nuna  alone.  Miss 
Matthews  was  always  with  her  ;  and  Miss 
Matthew'S  had  good  reasons  of  her  own 
for  encouraging  the  young  fanner’s  visits, 
and  made  herself  specially  agreeable  to 
him.  She  had  the  faculty  of  pretty  talk 
— talk  which  compelled  an  answer  that 
the  tongue  coujd  frame  without  troubling 
the  brains  to  aid  it ;  talk  with  nothing  in 
it  to  remember,  and  yet  which  soothed 
Will’s  anxiety. 

And  Miss  Matthews  helped  him  in  yet 
another  way.  Nuna  was  so  weary  of  her 
cousin’s  prattle,  of  these  long  days  of 
forced  companionship,  without  one  grain 
of  sympathy  in  it,  that  she  began  to  look 
for  Will’s  visits  as  a  relief  from  the  mon¬ 
otony.  Nuna  was  utterly  weary  of  Miss 
Matthews. 

Her  cliief  comfort  lay  in  the  fact  that 
Elizabeth  had  a  long-standing  engage¬ 
ment  to  spend  Christmas  with  an  old  aunt 
who  was  likely  to  reraember  her  in  her 
will,  and  Nuna  knew  well  that  this  attrac¬ 
tion  would  prove  irresistible.  She  was 
unobservant,  but  she  was  gifted  with  the 
mental  sensitiveness  of  a  blind  person ; 
her  instincts  helped  her  ;  she  might  seem 
blind,  but  these,  like  the  long  antennie  of 
some  insects,  were  truer  sentinels  than 
mere  eyes  would  have  been.  And  yet, 
truly  as  these  instincts  served  her,  Nuna 
was  strangely  blind  to  the  empire  which 
her  cousin  was  cpiietly  and  surely  estab¬ 
lishing  over  Mr.  Beaufort.  She  was  so 
troubled  by  the  orderly  restraints  which 
had  come  over  her  erratic  habits,  and  by 
Elizabeth’s  constant  presence,  that  she 
grew  more  and  more  self-absorbed.  Mr. 
Ileaufort  sometimes  shared  their  walks, 
and  then  he  and  Elizabeth  talked,  and 
Nuna  found  herself  free  to  wander  on  be¬ 
fore  them.  Once  or  twice  she  had  won¬ 
dered  at  the  interest  with  which  her  father 


and  her  cousin  listened  to  each  other,  but 
she  had  soon  forgotten  anything  but  the 
subject  of  her  own  meditation. 

The  subject  of  most  young  women’s 
reveries,  although  it  may  differ  in  matter, 
yet  is  almost  always  a  forecasting  of  the 
future. 

A  common-place  girl  thinks,  and  perhaps 
plans  the  best  way  of  getting  a  husband ; 
a  lofty-minded  damsel  how  she  may  lay 
out  the  coming  years  for  the  benefit  of 
others ;  and  between  these  two  are  an 
infinity  of  rainbow  tints.  Nuna  was  free 
fronj  the  grovelling  thoughts,  and  also 
from  the  more  transcendental  ideas.  She 
must  be  intensely  happy,  and  she  must  be 
loved.  She  mused  on  the  future,  and 
that  which  it  might  hold  for  her.  It  was 
to  her  a  far-off,  strange  country,  yet  one 
which  she  must  surely  visit ;  and  burning 
through  these  misty,  indefinite  visions  with 
a  steady  clear  light  was  the  ardent  long¬ 
ing  for  sympathy — the  sympathy  of  a 
heart  that  could  understand  her  own — 
strong,  helpful  symjjathy  on  which  she 
could  lean,  for  love  and  guidance  too,  for 
Nuna  lacked  self-reliance.  She  would 
have  been  startled  if  she  had  known  how 
the  memory  of  Paul  Whitmore  mingled 
with  her  visions  till  it  was  becoming  an 
integral  part  of  them.  She  had  striven 
hard  at  first  to  forget  him.  Without  a 
distinct  consciousness  she  felt  that  the 
thought  of  this  stranger  troubled  her 
peace  ;  but  all  unkrvowingly,  the  strong 
loving  guide  who  was  to  pilot  her  through 
rocks  and  shoals  in  the  future  took  more 
and  more  each  day  the  qualities  which 
Nuna  attributed  to  Paul  Whitmore. 
Whetlier  she  loved  Paul  himself,  or  the 
ideal  she  had  created,  matters  little ; 
probably  few  women  who  love  truly  ever 
see  the  beloved  as  he  really  is.  And 
then  comes  the  puzzling  (juestion,  which 
is  the  reality?  May  he  not  forever  have 
a  different  personality — one  for  those  who 
love  him,  and  one  for  those  who  look 
on  him  with  cold  or  indifferent  eyes  ? 

It  is  so  strange  to  think  of  Nuna  at 
this  time — so  weak  in  the  ignorance  of 
her  strength,  so  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  trials  lying  in  her  onward  path — that 
I  feel  tempted  to  pause  and  take  one  long 
look  at  the  graceful  girl  with  her  fair  trans¬ 
parent  face  and  dark  loving  e)es,  looking 
always  for  that  which  she  could  not  see. 

Life  had  rather  stagnated  at  Ashton  < 
since  Roger  Westropp  and  Patty  had 
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gone  away  so  strangely  and  mysteriously. 
The  Rector’s  surprise  had  been  un¬ 
bounded.  He  had  been  at  the  pains  of 
driving  into  Cluildford  to  make  inquiry  of 
Miss  Coppock,  but  the  dressmaker  pro¬ 
fessed  complete  ignorance.  She  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  Westroi)ps  since 
their  departure,'  she  said  ;  and  the  village 
had  wondered  for  a  while,  and  then  the 
Rector’s  new  gardener  had  taken  the 
cottage,  and  all  had  gone  on  as  though 
the  ^Vestropps  had  never  existed. 

Dennis  Fagg  wondered  still,  after  his 
own  fashion,  as  to  what  had  become  of 
Patty. 

“The  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,”  he  said  ;  “  I  don’t  suppose  there  is 
such  another.” 

“  I’m  sorry  to  call  you  a  fool  ;  but  it 
does  us  all  good  to  hear  the  truth,  1  )en- 
nis.”  Mrs.  Fagg  hushed  at  her  own  jhain 
speaking.  “  Patty  VVestropp  might  have 
prettiness — I’ll  never  say  she  hadn’t ;  but 
what’s  that?  It’s  just  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  blacked  boot  and  a  patent  leather ; 
when  the  one  get's  cracked  and  shabby 
there's  no  putting  a  new  face  on  it,  as 
there  is  on  t’other.  I  tell  you  there’s  no 
wear  in  Patty  Westropp  ;  they  may  make 
a  fin'c  lady  of  her,  but  they  can’t  put  a 
heart  into  her  Ijosom.  Hut  you  men  don’t 
care  for  heart,  not  you.  It’s  not  in  a 
man’s  nature  to  see  that  the  rind  is  just 
what’s  thrown  away  and  thought  nothing  of 
in  anything  but  a  woman,  though  it’s  no 
more  real  worth  in  her  than  it  is  in  an 
orange  or  a  turnip.” 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

MR.  HEAl'FORT’S  UIN.NER. 

Christmas  came  and  went ;  Miss 
Matthews  said  good-by  to  the  Rectory, 
and  Nuna  was  as  blithe  as  a  bird.  It 
was  delightful  to  be  free  again  ;  restraint 
made  her  dull  at  onCe,  and  (lulness  to 
Nuna  was  the  worst  evil  of  life. 

The  air  was  frosty  enough  to  cheer  and 
give  a  sort  of  e.xhilarating  dance  to  the 
spirits,  but  there  was  no  nipping  cold. 
Nuna  was  busy  gathering  Christmas  roses 
for  the  dinner- table.  Mr.  Jenkins  the 
curate,  and  his  wife,  and  the  Brights  were 
expected. 

“  I  hope  I  shall  get  through  the  dinner 
all  right,”  she  thought  “  If  I  have  Mrs. 
Bright  I  don’t  care  so  much  ;  everybody 
laughs  at  her,  and  then  my  mistakes  pass 
unnoticed.” 


[June, 

She  had  grown  interested  in  her  work 
— a  most  artistic  grouping  of  winter  ber¬ 
ries  with  the  lovely,  pure,  yellow-tasselled 
blossoms  of  Christmas-rose,  and  she  had 
forgotten  all  else.  Just  before  luncheon 
her  father’s  voice  at  a  distance  startled 
her,  it  was  so  full  of  vexation  ;  the  sound 
came  nearer,  at  last  into  the  dining-room 
where  she  was. 

“Nuna,  Nuna!  Oh,  here  you  are; 
really,  1  must  say  you  are  too  tiresome. 
Why,  you  have  let  the  fire  out  in  this 
room  too.”  Here  Mr.  Beaufort  made 
that  indescribably  provoking  noise,  which 
is  supposed  to  express  dissatisfaction. 
“To-day,  when  you  know  the  servants 
are  extra  busy,  you  really  might  have 
given  a  look  to  the  fires,  and  when  you 
knew,  too,  that  my  throat  was  uncom¬ 
fortable  last  night.  My  study  fire  is  out, 
quite  out ;  there’s  not  a  spark.” 

Nuna  looked  disturbed. 

“I’ll  go  and  light  it,”  she  said. 

“You  light  it !  You  could  not  light  a 
fire,  Nuna,  or  do  anything  else  that  is  use¬ 
ful  and  domestic.  Tell  Jane  to  do  it.  I 
must  go  and  put  my  great-coat  on  again, 
I  suppose  ;  it  really  is  too  trying.” 

“C)h,  how  horribly  stupid  of  thelire  I” 
groaned  Nuna,  while  her  father  went  to 
fetch  his  coat.  “  I  tpiite  forgot ;  and 
now  I  shall  be  lectured  for  the  rest  of  the 
day — ^just  as  if  1  could  be  exjiected  to 
think  of  everything  while  I  was  doing 
tho.se  fidgety  flowers.” 

Mr.  Beaufort  came  back,  and  sat  down 
shivering.  He  felt  very  irritable  ;  he  had 
walked  himself  into  a  glow,  and  now, 
instead  of  reaping  any  advantage  there¬ 
from,  he  knew  he  should  get  a  chill  by 
sitting  down  in  a  cold  room.  He  need 
not  have  sat  down  ;  he  might  have  walked 
in  the  garden  till  the  fire  was  lighted,  but 
he  wished  to  punish  Nuna  by  making  a 
martyr  of  himself.  He  felt  thoroughly 
vexed  for  the  second  time  this  morning. 
Just  before  he  reached  the  Rectory  he  had 
met  Will  Bright. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  do,”  said  Will ; 
“  my  cousin  Stephen  is  coming  down  to¬ 
day,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  end  of  tho 
week,  and  it  will  scarcely  do  to  leave  him 
the  first  evening.”  s 

The  Rector  did  not  like  the  little  he 
had  seen  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  but  he  never 
failed  in  hospitality. 

“  Bring  him,  of  course ;  we  have  not 
seen  him  for  years,  and  he  has  become  a 
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great  man  in  the  way  of  fame  since  we 
saw  him.” 

“  Thank  you  ;  I  know  he  was  very 
sorry  to  miss  seeing  you  when  he  came 
down  in  November,  But  he  is  not  com¬ 
ing  down  alone ;  that  artist  friend  of  his 
is  coming  too,  not  to  us, — he  prefers  ‘T'he 
Bladebone,’  it  seems.” 

“Dear  me  !”  said  the  Rector  ;  and  he 
looked  vexed. 

“  Wqll,  yes.”  Will  felt  awkward.  “  He 
likes  to  be  free  in  the  country,  at  least  so 
Stephen  says ;  and  if  he  gets  out.  he 
doesn’t  care  to  feel  bound  to  come  in  for 
early  dinner  ;  and  you  know  I  never  alter 
my  hour  for  any  one." 

The  Rector  had  stood  musing,  utterly 
deaf  to  Will’s  personal  information.  “  I 
had  better  go  back  to  ‘  The  Bladebone,’  I 
suppose,  and  leave  a  message  for  this  Mr. 
AVhitmore.  (iood  day.  Will.” 

It  is  i>ossible  that  if  things  had  come 
about  naturally,  and  the  Rector  had  met 
Mr.  Whitmore  unexpectedly  in  the  village, 
the  sight  of  the  artist  might  have  rekindled 
the  old  attraction  he  had  felt  toward  him  ; 
but  Will’s  disparaging  manner  recalled 
his  own  last  interview  with  Paul,  and  the 
very  undesirable  position  in  which  he 
found  him  with  regard  to  Patty  Westropp. 

“  I  don’t  think  he  is  the  sort  of  i)erson 
a  clergyman  ought  to  receive  at  his  house,” 
thought  Mr.  Beaufort ;  “  but  still  he  paid 
no  attention  to  Nunx  I  don’t  fancy 
he  is  a  man  who  would  care  to  talk  to 
what  he  would  call  conventional  young 
ladies ;  and  I  so  dislike  to  be  inhospit¬ 
able.” 

The  Rector  went  to  “  The  Bladebone,” 
and  left  an  invitation  with  Dennis  for 
Mr.  Whitmore  to  dine  at  the  Rectory  at 
six  o’clock ;  and  then  he  w'alked  rapidly 
home  to  tell  the  cook  of  the  two  addi¬ 
tional  guests,  and  found  the  fire-place  in 
the  study  black,  and  the  room  as  chill  as 
a  well.  He  sat  shivering  while  Nuna 
went  off  to  find  Jane. 

“  Nuna’ s  carelessness  is  not  to  be  en¬ 
dured.  I  really  don’t  know  what  to  do ;  I 
don’t,  indeed.  I  cannot  see  what  is  to 
become  of  her,  married  or  single  ;  she 
has  no  thought  for  any  one  but  herself 
and  what  she  happens  to  be  doing  at  the 
time.”  He  looked  at  the  graceful  pyr¬ 
amid  on  the  table.  “  Those  flowers  ;  yes, 
they  are  beautiful,  but  they  would  have 
answered  every  purpose  if  they  had  been 
put  up  in  an  ordinary  fashion.  Elizabeth 


would  have  arranged  them  in  one  quarter 
of  the  time.  It  is  that  getting  the  best 
out  of  everything  which  is  so  destructive. 
Elizabeth  pointed  that  out  to  me  in  Nuna. 
Elizabeth  is  so  very  clear-sighted.  As 
she  said,  if  Nuna  would  be  content  to  do 
things  just  as  every  one  else  does  them,  it 
would  be  so  much  better  ;  but  no,  she 
never  will  follow  in  the  beaten  track.” 

He  sat  pursuing  these  reflections  till  he 
sneezed,  and  then,  hearing  a  crackling 
sound  from  the  study  he  went  there  and 
brooded  over  his  newly-kindled  fire,  al¬ 
most  rejoicing  in  the  cold  he  felt  sure  he 
had  caught  through  the  carelessness  of 
his  dreamy  daughter. 

But  Nuna  had  forgotten  all  about  him. 
Cook  had  sent  for  her  to  consult  as  to 
whether  an  extra  leaf  would  be  wanted  in 
the  dining-table  for  the  “  two  gentlemen.” 

“T'he  two  gentlemen?”  Cook  ex¬ 
plained  ;  and  when  Nuna  left  the  kitchen, 
there  was  a  rosy  glow  on  her  face  that  did 
not  look  (juite  like  the  reflection  of  the 
fire. 

Nuna  had  felt  indifferent  about  dress 
for  that  evening,  but  now  it  became  a 
subject  to  consider.  T'he  white  gown  she 
had  meant  to  wear  did  not  look  fresh 
enough.  She  gave  a  little  sigh.  What  a 
scanty  choice  she  had  !  “  \\  hy  can’t  I 

wear  my  black  silk  ?  it  looks  (jiiite  nice 
with  lace  flounces.  I  will  look  nice, 
I’m  determined.” 

Acting  on  which  resolution,  instead  of 
getting  lost  in  a  book  till  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  dinner,  Nuna  roused  her 
energies  and  kept  them  active  till  she  had 
made  the  drawing-room  look  as  pretty  as 
possible.  She  ran  into  the  garden  and 
brought  all  the  available  plants  she  could 
find  in  the  green  house,  and  disposed  of 
them  with  the  grace  that  only  taste  can 
exercise ;  and  then,  having  even  conde¬ 
scended  to  look  at  the  arrangement  of  the 
dinner-table,  she  darted  once  more  into 
the  garden  for  a  Christmas  rose  and  some 
buds  for  her  hair. 

When  she  got  to  her  room,  she  felt 
ashamed  of  herself ;  her  cheeks  were 
,  burning,  her  hands  and  feet  icy  cold,  and 
her  heart  was  throbbing  most  uncom¬ 
fortably. 

“How  vain  I  am  ;  as  if  Mr.  Whitmore 
cares  a  bit  for  me.  Why,  he  talked  far 
more  to  papa  than  he  did  to  me  when  he 
came  last  time ;  but — well,  I  don’t  care 
for  him,  o'  course  not.  Only  he  is  an 
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artist,  and  artists  always  have  such  taste 
and  ap|)reciation.” 

She  blushed  with  pleasure  when  she 
looked  in  the  glass. 

“  I  hoi>e  Will  won’t  think  I  have  made 
myself  look  extra  well  for  him,”  she 
thought ;  “  but  no,  I  really  believe  he  has 
given  up  caring  for  me.”  And  she  almost 
jumped  down  stairs  with  the  feeling  of 
relief. 

The  Hrights  came  first  ;  and  at  the 
sight  of  Nuna  Will’s  heart  sank,  and  then 
his  love  grew  almost  beyond  his  ix)wer  to 
conceal.  She  looked  radiant  to-night ; 
the  black  falling  lace  round  her  shoulders 
made  a  sort  of  cloud  shadow  to  the  pure 
j>early  skin,  the  soft  glow  on  her  cheeks 
heightened  the  lustre  of  her  eyes — they 
shone  like  stars ;  and  the  exciuisite  white 
flower  suited  so  well  with  the  glossy  dark 
hair. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  albeit  somewhat  averse 
to  drawing  room  young  ladies,  was  charm¬ 
ed  with  his  cousin’s  idol.  Will  had  made 
no  confession  ;  but  during  Mr.  Pritchard’s 
November  visit  Nfrs.  Bright  had  unbur¬ 
dened  her  mind  respecting  her  son’s  at¬ 
tachment. 

“  Will’s  a  lucky  fellow,”  said  Mr.  Pritch¬ 
ard  to  himself ;  “  that  is  to  say,  if  any 
man  can  be  called  lucky  who  is  fool  enough 
to  give  up  his  liberty  to  a  woman.  F>ery- 
thing  else  submits  to  the  law  of  change, 
and  why  not  marriage  ?  There  is  some¬ 
thing  monstrous  in  the  notion  of  two  peo¬ 
ple  taking  up  with  each  other  for  a  whole 
lifetime ;  it  stands  to  reason  that  liking 
changes  like  everything  else.  No,  if  i)eo- 
ple  are  to  live  together,  let  them  do  so 
as  long  as  their  liking  lasts,  and  then  each 
go  the  way  of  each  without  reproach  or 
complaint  on  either  side.” 

Put  though  Mr.  Pritchard  held  these 
opinions,  he  took  good  care  to  keep  them 
to  himself ;  he  •  knew  that  Will’s  hair 
would  have  stood  on  end  if  he  had  pro¬ 
mulgated  such  notions  at  Oray’s  Farm. 

Mrs.  Bright  kissed  Nuna,  then  held  her 
hand  a  minute,  and  then  kissed  her  again. 

“  How  nice  you  do  look,  dear  ;  just 
like  a  picture  in  a  keepsake  Pve  got  at 
home,  though  to  be  sure  that  lady  looks 
silly,  spite  of  the  black  lace  and  all,  and 
nobody  could  ever  say  you  looked  silly, 
Nuna,  could  they  ?  But  you  know  what 
I  mean ;  it’s  the  look  and  the  lace  and 
flowers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in  the 
keepsake.  It’s  a  very, pretty  story'  you 


know,  dear,  but  a  sad  ending  ;  she  thinks, 
— the  lady,  ^cu  know — her  name  is  Dol¬ 
ores — well,  Dolores  thinks  her  husband 
don’t  love  her,  and  so  she  takes  poison.” 

“  Then  I’m  afraid  Dolores  was  decided¬ 
ly  silly,”  said  Pritchard. 

“Do  you?”  Nuna’s  eyes  looked  di¬ 
rect  into  Mr.  Pritchard’s  ;  his  talk  was 
new,  and  it  amused  her,  and  amusement 
was  to  Nuna  that  which  sunshine  is  to  a 
flower.  “  I  don’t  mean,”  she  smiled,  “  to 
champion  suicide,  but  I  always  think 
women  who  take  poison  must  be  mad, 
and  surely  such  a  cause  as  that  would 
make  any  woman  mad.” 

Pritchard  felt  as  if  he  could  hardly  con¬ 
tradict  her,  she  looked  so  wonderfully 
pretty  ;  he  noted  the  depth  of  feeling  that 
glowed  up  into  her  eyes,  and  he  tjuite 
envied  his  cousin  Will. 

“  By  Jove  I  how  that  girl  will  love  when 
she  does  love.” 

“  I’m  afraid  I  must  still  call  a  woman 
silly  who  goes  mad  on  such  a  subject,”  he 
said,  smiling.  “What  do  you  say,  .Mrs. 
Bright?” 

“  O  Stephen,  you  know  I  never  argue 
with  you,  and  I  believe  you  said  the  story 
was  badly  written.  I  suppose  that  was 
bec.'iuse  of  its  old  fashionedness.  I’m 
sure  I  can’t  sec  what  the  writing  of  a 
story  can  have  to  do  with  the  excitement 
of  it ;  it  seems  to  me  that's  all  one 
cares  for.  I  always  skip  everything  but 
the  exciting  parts ;  you  see  I  can’t  think 
and  be  interested  all  at  once,  and  when 
I>eople  are  married  against  their  wills — 
at  least  when  they  marry  the  wrong  person 
through  a  mistake,  or  because  their  father 
can’t  pay  his  bills — I  never  think  of 
anything  but  getting  on  fast,  I  always 
feel  so  excited  to  know  what  will  happen 
when  the  right  lover  turns  up  afterwards.” 

Mr.  Pritchard  had  been  nervously  jiull- 
ing  his  beard  in  his  intense  desire  to 
speak. 

“  The  right  lover !  My  dear  aunt. 
I’m  alanued.  What  is  to  become  of 
the  morals  of  the  rising  generation  if 
a  sober-minded,  strait-laced  matron  like 
you  patronizes  these  toadstools  of  litera¬ 
ture  ?  Why,  why — ”  Mr.  Pritchard’s 
contradiction  made  him  quite  indifferent 
on  which  side  he  argued,  so  long  as  he 
was  in  opposition  to  every  one  else — 
“  don’t  you  know  that  they  are  a  pack 
of  lies — monstrous  humbug  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end?  People  never  act  in  real 
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life  as  these  mawkish  little  ^Is  do.  No, 

I  beg  their  pardon,  girls  m  novels  are 
not  mawkish  nowadays ;  they  are  nasty 
little  materialists.  Such  love  as  they 
feel  would  never  break  their  hearts  or 
drive  them  mad  in  real  life.  I’m  free 
to  admit,”  he  looked  eloquently  at  Nuna, 
who  had  sat  down  beside  Mrs.  Bright, 

“  that  there  may  be  women  capable  of 
only  one  grande  passion,  or  two  perhaps 
— women  who  love  with  a  vengeance. 
But  these  women  have  qoble,  steadfast 
souls ;  they  would  not  sit  and  snivel  out 
their  existence  on  themselves." 

“Well,  but  then,”  said  Mr.  Beaufort, 
who  had  got  attracted  to  the  discussion, 
“your  negative  itself  brings  you  round 
to  agreement ;  if  there  be  only  few  of 
these  higher  women,  the  others  consti¬ 
tute  the  mass,  and  are  justly  represented.” 

The  discussion  was  beyond  Mrs. 
Bright.  She  drew  Nuna  into  a  conversa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  I.arry's  iniquities. 

“  I  had  not  finished,”  said  Pritchard. 
“  These  sighing,  brainless  creatures  are 
incapable,  morally  and  physically,  of 
genuine  love ;  dei>cnd  upon  it  there’s 
not  one  among  ’em  all  that  would  not 
be  consoled  by  some  kind  of  material 
panacea.  I  don’t  mean  to  libel  them 
when  I  say  they  are  far  more  likely  to 
take  to  brandy  than  to  poisoning  them¬ 
selves.” 

VV'ill  looked  a  little  shocked  ;  the  dis¬ 
cussion  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  suited  to 
ladies,  although  the  ladies  were  deaf  to  it. 

“I  thought  you  objected  to  clever, 
learned  women,  Stephen,”  he  said. 

“  So  I  do,  my  dear  fellow,  utterly  ;  they 
enrage  me,  they  are  always  frights,  and 
they  always  contradict ;  but  I  never  said 
that  a  woman  is  not  to  have  a  soul,  and 
the  more  lofty  and  noble  that  soul  is 
the  better  for  the  future  race  of  man¬ 
kind.  Some  of  these  girls  in  novels  are 
matter  from  beginning  to  end.  I  should 
say  they  would  be  extremely  popular 
among  .Mahometans.” 

Will  elevated  his  eyebrows.  “Why, 
Stephen,  I  thought  you  held  quite  a 
different  creed.” 

Mr.  Whitmore’s  entrance  interrupted 
Pritchard’s  answer. 

Paul  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Bright 
before  Nuna  had  time  to  speak  to  him. 
Miss  Beaufort  thought  he  seemed  older, 
graver.  She  felt  so  absurdly  shy  and 
timid  as  he  came  forward,  and  yet  she 


had  been  quite  at  ease  with  Mr.  Pritch¬ 
ard,  whom  she  had  scarcely  ever  seen 
before.  She  really  was  glad  when  Will 
began  to  talk  to  her. 

Paul  looked  at  her  with  warm  admira¬ 
tion  ;  and  then  he  remembered  all  that 
Pritchard  had  told  him  about  Will’s 
love,  and  he  fancied  that  the  light  in 
Nuna’s  eyes,  and  the  glow  on  her 
cheeks,  were  caused  by  the  presence  of 
her  lover. 

.  Before  dinner  was  over  he  felt  that 
he  had  taken  a  great  dislike  to  the  young 
farmer.  They  sat  opposite  each  other, 
on  each  side  of  Nuna.  VV'ill  had  con¬ 
trived  to  oust  Mr.  Jenkins  from  the 
seat  intended  for  him.  For  a  minute 
Nuna  looked  vexed.  Will  was  very 
good,  and  all  that,  but  she  could  have 
him  to  speak  to  any  day.  She  would 
so  much  have  liked  to  get  Mr.  Pritchard 
and  his  friend  all  to  herself.  Even  a 
small  party  like  this  was  a  great  break  in 
her  life.  There  was  no  Elizabeth  to 
mount  guard  over  her  saucy  speeches,  and 
she  rattled  on  in  answer  to  Paul’s  talk  in 
a  way  that  disturbed  Will.  He  had  never 
seen  Nuna  like  this  before.  She  could 
laugh  and  joke  with  him  in  former  times, 
but  then  the  jokes  had  always  been  at  his 
exi)ense ;  but  this  was  different.  Mr. 
Whitmore  teased  Nuna,  and  laughed  at 
her  as  Will  would  not  have  ventured  to 
laugh,  and  yet  her  eyes  grew  brighter 
every  minute. 

Certainly  she  now  and  then  turned  to 
him,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  only  from 
courtesy ;  he  knew  she  was  longing  to  go 
back  to  her  talk  with  that  presuming 
puppy  opposite. 

Relief  came  to  Mr.  Bright  at  last. 

Pritchard,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
asked  his  friend  a  question. 

If  Will  had  been  less  in  love,  and  con¬ 
sequently  less  jealous,  he  would  have  got 
something  ready  to  say  to  Nuna ;  but 
Will  was  seldom  ready.  He  was  worth 
hundreds  of  others  who  thought  him  a 
fool,  yet  in  some  ways  he  was  like  a  piece 
of  mechanism — he  wanted  to  be  set 
a-going ;  and  Nuna,  excited  with  her  pres¬ 
ent  enjoyment,  had  no  time  to  give  her 
old  friend  the  necessary  help.  Will  harl 
nothing  of  real  interest  to  say,  but  he  was 
not  going  to  lose  the  opportunity  given  him. 

“  1  say,  Nuna,  what  do  you  think  I  saw 
in  Guilford  yesterday  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  guess.”  Nuna’s  ears  were 
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strained  to  catch  the  talk  on  the  other 
side  of  her. 

“  Well,  it  was  a  new  species  of  club- 
moss.”  Will’s  voice  sank  to  the  flat  tone 
that  comes  even  to  the  best  story-teller 
when  he  has  lost  the  interest  of  a  listener. 
“  If  you  like,” — he  lowered  his  voice  to 
compel  her  attention — “  I  can  get  you  a 
plant  of  it.” 

At  another  time  Nuna’s  eyes  w’ould 
have  glistened  at  such  an  offer  ;  now  she 
felt  ready  to  cry.  She  wished  Will  out  of 
the  window — anywhere.  How  could  he 
whisper  to  her  at  dinner,  and  before  Mr. 
Whitmore !  but  the  next  minute  she 
though  that  of  course,  if  Paul  knew  the 
brother-and-sister  acquaintance  they  had 
had  as  children,  he  would  not  wonder  at 
their  jiresent  intimacy. 

“  Oh  !  thank  you.  Will ;  ”  and  she  smiled 
frankly  up  in  his  face. 

Mr.  Bright  looked  across  the  table  at 
Paul,  and  the  ex]iression  he  read  com¬ 
forted  his  jealous  heart. 

“  Will  ! "  said  Mr.  Whitmore  to  himself. 
“Is  she  actually  engaged  to  this  good- 
looking  ass?”  He  turned  to  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
kins,  and  was  soon  launched  by  that  pro¬ 
found  lady  into  assthetics  and  Goethe. 

Will’s  tongue  was  set  free. 

He  could  have  taken  Nuna  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her,  little  darling  ;  she  did  not 
want  to  cast  him  off  altogether  then,  and 
the  great  honest  fellow  grew  garrulous  in 
describing  the  beauty  of  his  new  treasure. 

“Then  I’ll  bring  you  one  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  it;  shall  1,  Nuna?  I  knew  you 
would  like  it,”  said  Will  triumphantly.  It 
was  intensely  satisfactory  to  call  her  Nima 
before  Mr.  Whitmore. 

It  seemetl  to  her  as  if  all  the  sunshine 
of  her  evening  had  clouded  over ;  the  old 
humdnim  sensation  came  back,  and  with 
it  an  inclination  to  gape.  A  tiny  little 
glance  had  shown  her  that  Paul  had  given 
her  up  to  Will,  and  also  the  sudden  ani¬ 
mation  in  Mrs.  Jenkins’  face  indicated 
that  she  was  not  likely  to  release  Mr. 
Whitmore  in  a  hurry, 

“Oh  please,  don’t  trouble,”  she  said. 
She  remembered  she  had  resolved  not  to 
accept  another  present  from  Will.  “  Give 
it  to  your  mother  instead ;  you  know  she 
likes  all  sorts  of  ferns.” 

Mrs.  Bright  was  feeling  bored.  Mr. 
Beaufort  and  Mr.  Pritchard  had  got  into 
talk  far  beyond  her,  and  her  vlouble  chin  was 
stiffening  with  silence.  She  had  heard 


the  talk  about  the  fern,  and  Xuna’s  words 
were  an  opix)rtunity. 

“  No  indeed,  Nuna,”  she  said  from  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  “  I  could  not  think 
of  taking  anything  Will  wished  to  give  you 
— of  course  not.”  Here  Will  and  Nuna 
both  grew  red  and  conscious,  Nuna  ready 
to  cry  with  vexation  when  she  saw  Mr. 
Whitmore  listening. 

“  I  have  more  ferns  than  I  can  attend 
to  already,”  continued  the  good  woman  ; 
“  they’re  quite  as  much  bother  as  a  baby, 
and  most  unsatisfactory — never  so  well  as 
when  they  are  in  a  fog,  and  you  can’t  see 
them ;  just  like  a  carriage  with  the  win¬ 
dows  up,  aren’t  they,  Mr.  Jenkins  ?  ” 

Nuna  was  miserable.  Of  course  every 
one  at  the  table  knew  that  Will  was  going 
to  make  her  a  i)resent,  and  there  was  a 
contented  smile  on  her  father’s  face  that 
enraged  her.  She  glanced  quickly  at  Mr. 
Whitmore  ;  he,  too,  was  smiling  ;  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  enjoying  her  confusion. 

“  Have  you  a  collection  of  these  curiosi¬ 
ties  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  No,  none  worth  talking  about.” 

“  But  you  are  known  to  be  a  lover  of 
them,  I  suppose  ?  ”  He  looked  at  Will  as 
he  said  this. 

“  Ves,  she’s  very  fond  of  them,”  said 
Mr.  Bright,  quite  unconscious  of  Nuna’s 
vexation,  “  and  she  has  several  ferns  well 
worth  looking  at.”  He  sj>okc  as  if  Nuna 
belonged  to  him  and  he  was  acting 
showman. 

“.\h,  it  is  no  doubt  a  most  exciting 
study,”  said  Paul,  mischievously. 

“  I  only  care  for  them,”  said  Nuna  pet¬ 
tishly,  “  because  in  the  country  one  has  so 
little  to  care  for,  and  I  don’t  suppose  ” — 
the  dark  eyes  were  raised  deprecatingly  to 
Mr.  Whitmore,  as  if  to  implore  him  not  to 
tease  her —  “  you  or  any  one  who  has  seen 
a  really  good  collection  of  ferns  would 
think  those  I  have  even  tolerable.” 

Poor  Will  !  if  she  had  looked  at  him, 
she  must  have  felt  sorry  ;  but  she  could 
not  forgive  him  for  having  put  her  in  a 
false  position,  and  she  would  not  turn  her 
eyes  towards  him  till  she  left  the  table. 

When  the  ladies  reached  the  drawing¬ 
room,  she  did  not  feel  in  tune  to  play  the 
gracious  hostess  to  Mrs.  Jenkins.  She 
hoped  the  curate's  wife  would  content  her¬ 
self  with  Mrs.  Bright ;  but  Mrs.  Jenkins 
was  strong-minded  and  superior,  she  could 
not  stoop  on  such  soft  prey  as  Mrs  Bright. 

“My  dear  Miss  Ileaufort,  have  you 
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read  that  last  new  book  on  Rational¬ 
ism  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Nuna,  “  I  don’t  read  deep 
books.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

They  make  my  head  ache,  and  I  don’t 
like  them.” 

“Ah!”  Mrs.  Jenkins  sighed,  “all  the 
result  of  early  training.  My  Mary, 
you  know,  is  only  fifteen,  and  she  turns 
with  disgust  from  a  shallow  book.  She 
and  I  have  just  begun  to  study  Hegel.” 

“  Won’t  she  grow  very  learned  ?  ”  said 
Nuna,  mischievously. 

“Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Beaufort,  that  is 
such  a  mistake ;  women  can’t  learn  too 
much.  And  then,  too,  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  Mary’s  sphere  of  thought  is 
large — very  large  !  She  never  fritters 
thought  away  on  small  things,”  and  Mrs. 
Jenkins  leaned  her  sharp  cheek-bone  on  her 
hand  and  looked  up  to  the  ceiling  in  silence. 

The  gentlemen  came  in  before  Mrs. 
Jenkins  emerged  from  her  reverie,  and 
then  she  fastened  at  once  on  Pritchard, 
who  wanted  to  talk  to  Nuna,  and  cursed 
the  learned  lady  in  his  heart. 

“  To  my  certain  knowledge,”  whispered 
Mrs.  Bright,  “  that  girl  Mary  can’t  sew  a 
seam,  and  I  should  say,  to  judge  by  the 
look  of  it,  she  brushes  her  hair  once  a  week ; 
and  if  anything  should  happen  to  that  tur¬ 
nip-faced  husband,  what’s  to  become  of 
the  child  ?  Her  learning  won’t  find  her 
in  bread  and  butter  and  shoe  leather.” 

The  evening  was  soon  over.  Nuna 
sang,  and  Mr.  Whitmore  was  charmed 
with  her  rich  full  voice,  and  placed  himself 
so  that  no  one  else  could  stand  beside  her. 

“  What  right  had  I  to  do  it  ?  ”  he  said, 
as  he  walked  back  to  “  The  Bladebone  ;  ” 
“  she  is  that  fellow  Bright’s  property,  not 
mine,  but  she  is  too  good  for  him.  She’ll 
wear  her  heart  out  tied  to  such  a  prosy, 
commonplace  lout.  What  eyes  she  has  I 
and  what  a  figure !  1  wish  1  could  make 
out  whether  she  likes  that  cousin  of 
Stephen’s.” 

And  then  he  remembered  the  expression 
of  her  eyes  when  he  had  looked  down  in¬ 
to  them  as  they  parted  in  the  veranda, 
and  he  felt  that  if  Nuna  married  Mr. 
Bright,  it  would  be  a  most  thorough  mistake. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IN  HASTE. 

“You’re  not  often  wTong,  Kitty,”  said 
Mr.  Fagg,  “but  you  see  you  made  a 
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clear  mistake  when  you  said  Patty  West- 
ropp  had  gone  away  after  that  there  artist 
gentleman.”  ' 

Mrs.  Fagg  was  usually  a  recollected 
person.  If  her  words  sometimes  stung,  it 
was  because  she  meant  them  to  do  so ; 
but  when  you  are  toasting  bacon  before  a 
fire  that  will  not  burn  clear,  it  is  vexing  to 
be  told  of  your  mistakes.  Mrs.  Fagg 
therefore  answered  in  a  jiet : 

“  Drat  Patty  Westropp  !  And  how  do 
you  know  she  didn’t  go  after  him,  and  he 
wouldn’t  have  nothing  to  do  with  her, 
having  seen  enough  of  her  and  her  ways  ? 
Or  again,  how  do  you  know  he’s  not  mar¬ 
ried  to  her  ?  I  suppose,  Dennis,  you  have 
heard  of  such  a  thing  in  your  life  as  men 
who  find  pleasure  in  gadding  out  without 
their  wives  ?  Hand  me  that  dish,  will  you  ? 
there’ll  be  some  sense  in  doing  that.” 

Dennis  did  as  he  was  bid.  He  never 
quarrelled  with  his  wife ;  he  knew  very 
well  that  sharp  speeches  from  Kitty — and 
these  were  rarely  directed  against  himself 
— were  sure  to  be  followed  by  some  extra 
piece  of  wifely  duty  and  affection,  often 
by  the  concocting  of  a  more  tempting  dinner 
than  might  otherwise  have  fallen  to  his  lot. 
Mrs.  Fagg  had  early  leaned  to  sacrifice 
to  her  husband’s  idols — ease  and  appetite. 

She  had  not  .tasted  any  breakfast  yet, 
though  Dennis  had  had  his  long  ago ; 
but  still  it  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Fagg  that  he 
might  carry  in  his  customer’s  breakfast,  and 
spare  the  pale,  tired,  uncomplaining  woman. 

Instead  of  this,  he  went  in  and  smoked 
his  pipe  at  the  open  door  till  Paul  came 
out  of  the  parlor.  Mr.  Whitmore  had 
promised  to  ride  over  to  (Iray’s  Farm 
that  morning ;  the  Rector  had  offered  to 
lend  him  a  horse.  He  just  nodded  to 
Dennis,  and  went  on  to  the  Rectory. 

“To  early  to  call  on  a  lady,  I  suppose.” 
He  wanted  to  see  Nuna  Beaufort  again 
alone,  out  of  Will’s  presence ;  he  felt  a 
singular  curiosity  to  know  whether  she  really 
loved  the  young  farmer,  or  whether  she 
was  only  going  to  marry  him  because 
she  cared  for  no  one  else. 

“It  won’t  be  a  safe  marriage  if  that’s 
the  case,”  he  said.  “  She  may  not  have 
loved  yet,  but  a  woman  can’t  have  that 
power  of  expression  in  her  eyes  and  not 
have  the  power  of  loving  along  wnth  it. 
It’s  impossible  she  can  love  that  carcase 
of  a  farmer,  poor  little  thing.” 

The  Rectory  gate  opened  when  he 
tried  it,  and  he  went  in.  The  entrance 
44 
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hall  was  empty,  but  the  Christmas  deco-  lest  her  fortune  should  set  me  against  her, 
rations  were  still  there  ;  and  as  Paul  ad-  for  I  spoke  openly  to  her  of  my  dislike  to 
mired  them,  and  felt  sure  they  were  Nuna’s  money  as  mere  wealth." 
doing,  he  again  thought  she  would  be  And  then  he  thought  again  of  Nuna 
thrown  away  on  Will  Bright.  Beaufort,  and  confessed  that  she  was 

He  looked  about  for  a  servant  to  an-  worth  a  hundred  Pattys.  But  the  con- 
nounce  him,  but  no  one  was  in  sight.  •  fession  was  too  calm  and  reasonable,  there 
In  truth,  cook  and  Jane  were  both  far  too  was  no  ardor  in  it ;  a  dread  lurked  be- 
deeply  engaged  in  the  china  closet  to  heed  hind — a  dread  which  he  turned  from  reso- 
even  the  bell ;  for  if  the  best  china  had  lutely — would  not  Patty  in  living  presence, 
been  left  for  Miss  Nuna’s  putting  away,  Patty  once  more  sweet  and  loving,  be  as 
cook  knew  very  well  w'hat  that  would  dangerous  to  his  peace  as  ever?  The 
come  to.  But  there  was  no  bell  to  be  only  safety  lay  in  throwing  aside  her  mem- 
seen,  and  Paul  looked  out  of  the  window  or)'. 

across  the  lawn.  “  I  wonder  why  I  am  down  here  ?  And 

Just  there,  under  those  grand  leafless  yet  I  don’t  know,  nothing  destreys  an 
plane-trees,  they  had  sat  and  dnink  tea  outline  so  completely  as  painting  it  out, 
out  of  the  Vienna  tea  cups  ;  and  then,  as  and  when  I  go  back  to  the  studio  I  shall 
if  it  were  held  up  to  him  in  a  picture,  the  |>erhaps  carry  the  memory  of  these  change- 
whole  scene  came  distinctly  back  to  Paul,  ful  dark  eyes  with  me.” 
and  he  seemed  to  hear  Niina’s  enthusias-  He  -heard  some  one  coming,  and  he 
tic  praise  of  Patty’s  beauty.  A  hot  flush  hoped  it  was  Nuna.  She  came  slowly 
rose  in  his  face ;  thought  went  on,  spite  into  the  hall,  her  head  bent,  her  hat  in 
of  his  repugnance,  and  recalled  other  her  hand,  her  whole  attitude  full  of  de¬ 
words  that  had  been  spoken  by  Patty, —  jection. 

slighting,  contemptuous  words,  of  the  girl  Paul  stood  a  minute,  yet  in  the  recess 
who  had  been  so  generous  towards  herself,  of  the  window,  admiring  her  graceful 
He  remembered  that  even  then,  mad  as  shape  ;  her  soft  gray  gown  fell  in  broad 
he  was,  Patty’s  dislike  to  Nuna  had  pained  folds,  and  her  rich  hair  coiled  round  her 
him  ;  but  he  felt  rather  than  knew  how  well-set  head  in  thick  glossy  braids.  She 
much  Patty’s  contempt  Jiad  influenced  his  moved  on  towards  the  outer  door, 
own  indifference  to  Miss  Beaufort.  “  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Paul,  com- 

Patty  !  The  thought  of  her  opened  ing  forward  ;  “  1  know  I  ought  not  to  call 
the  door  to  the  memory  he  had  been  bat-  so  early,  but  Mr.  Beaufort  kindly  offered 
tling  with  for  weeks.  Pritchard  had  told  to  lend  me  his  horse.  Can  I  see  him,  do 
him  of  the  nine  days’  wonder  of  Ashton  you  think  ?  ” 

in  the  total  disappearance  of  the  West-  “Yes — no.”  Nuna’s  voice  sounded 
ropps,  father  and  daughter,  but  Paul  had  thick,  and  she  was  so  confused  that  she 
listened  in  silence.  He  knew  his  friend’s  stammered.  She  was  really  in  the  midst 
I)Ower  of  tormenting  far  too  well  to  run  of  a  hearty  fit  of  crying,  only  Paul  did 
the  risk  of  betraying  himself.  He  tried  not  detect  it  at  first.  “Will  you  mind 
to  think  of  Patty  calmly ;  to  see  her  as  waiting  a  little  ?  ”  she  said  more  steadily, 
he  might  have  seen  her  if  his  eyes  had  not  “  Will  you  come  in  and  sit  down  ?  Papa 
been  blinded  by  passion — and  his  reason  is  writing,  and  I  know  -  he  must  not  be 
decided  against  her.  She  had  treated  disturbed.” 

hkn  shamefully.  She  turned  away  abruptly  and  opened 

She  had  deliberately  rejected  him  be-  the  drawing-room  door,  but  Paul  had  had 
cause  she  felt  able  to  push  her  own  way  time  to  see  that  she  was  in  trouble.  Till 
in  the  world ;  he  had  told  himself  this  now  Nuna  had  been  to  him  more  like  a 
over  and  over  again,  but  to-day  the  con-  picture  than  a  woman ;  but  that  wonder- 
viction  was  stronger  than  ever.  ful  tenderness  for  weak  oppressed  crea- 

“  She  never  loved  me,”  he  said  to  him-  tures,  which  seems  the  most  godlike  at- 
self ;  “  she  was  heartless  from  the  begin-  tribute  of  mankind,  in  a  moment  bridged 
ning,  or  this  money  would  not  have  over  the  distance  there  had  been  between 
changed  her.  Real  love  in  a  woman  is  them;  the  utter  dejection  of  the  girl’s 
not  conquered  so  quickly.  Her  love,  if  aspect  gave  the  human  link  that  had  been 
it  had  been  genuine,  would  have  made  her  wanting  to  her.  Mr.  Whitmore  felt  on  a 
understand  me ;  she  would  have  dreaded  sudden  wiser,  older,  moved  out  of  his 
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usual  outside  calm,  to  protect  and  com¬ 
fort  this  grief-stricken  maiden. 

“  Will  you  sit  down  here,  please  ? 
Papa  won’t  be  long,  I  know  ;  but  he  can’t 
see  you  just  now.” 

There  came  a  little  sob  into  her  voice, 
and  she  moved  hastily  towards  the  door. 

Paul  could  not  let  her  go.  Had  that 
old  curmudgeon  of  a  father  been  making 
her  cry  ?  “I  wish  you  would  let  me 
look  at  the  song  you  sang  last  night,”  he 
said. 

She  went  back  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  began  to  turn  over  her  music ; 
her  hands  felt  hot  and  cold  at  once,  she 
did  not  know  what  she  was  doing.  Ever 
since  they  parted  in  the  veranda  she  had 
only  thought  of  Paul — thought  of  him 
all  through  her  long  wakeful  night,  till 
she  had  felt  as  if  she  could  never  meet 
him  again  for  fear  of  betraying  her  delight 
in  his  presence.  And  then  when  morn¬ 
ing  broke,  with  its  cold  uncontrovertible 
reality,  to  tell  her  that  one  or  two  sweet 
visions  that  had  come  in  short  snatches  of 
repose  from  the  long  open-eyed  night,  were 
as  false  as  mirage,  Nuna  rose  up  from  her 
bed  in  actual  terror  of  herself  and  her 
own  overpowering  feelings. 

“It  is  not  love,”  she  said;  “I  could 
not  be  so  unwomanly  as  to  love  a  man 
who  has  not  sought  me,  and  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more  has  only  shown  me  common  cour¬ 
tesy.  It  is  because  I  live  so  shut  up;  I 
see  so  few  people,  that  every  fresh  face 
sends  me  off  my  balance  with  excitement ; 
in  a  day  or  two,  when  he  has  gone  away 
from  Ashton,  I  shall  be  all  right  again.” 

(lone  away  from  Ashton !  Nuna  felt 
as  if  she  were  going  mad  this  morning. 
How  was  she  to  live  on  this  same  quiet, 
unchanging  existence  now  ;  and  as  if  to 
stamp  on  her  heart  the  conviction  of  her 
own  self-deceit  came  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Pritchard.  He  was  a  stranger,  and  yet 
he  had  not  occupied  the  merest  fragment 
of  her  thoughts.  She  scarcely  remem¬ 
bered  a  word  he  had  said,  and  all  through 
the  night  she  had  been  repeating  every 
look  and  tone  and  gesture  of  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more’s. 

She  had  come  down  to  breakfast  pale 
and  unhappy,  and  her  father  had  an¬ 
nounced  to  her  his  intention  of  asking 
Elizabeth  Matthews  to  live  with  them. 
Nuna  was  already  so  unstrung  that  she 
had  felt  no  ready  power  of  self-control ; 
'  she  burst  into  an  indignant  remonstrance. 


and  went  out  of  the  room  in  a  tempest  of 
almost  despairing  sorrow.  She  knew, 
just  when  she  met  Paul,  that  the  Rector 
had  gone  into  his  study  to  write  the 
dreaded  letter  of  invitation.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment  her  sorrow  had  helped  her  against 
her  self-consciousness.  Now,  as  she  stood 
looking  for  the  song,  Paul  came  towards 
her,  and  held  the  portfolio  open.  Nuna’s 
cheeks  grew  hotter  and  hotter  as  she  bent 
down  over  the  music ;  her  fingers  felt 
glued  to  the  paper,  and  kept  on  turning  over 
leaves  at  random.  She  could  not  master 
her  terror — a  terror  she  could  not  have 
explained,  and  yet  in  which  there  mingled 
an  intense,  almost  a  delirious  joy.  The 
song  had  been  an  old  one;  Nuna  had 
sung  it  sorely  against  her  will  at  the  ur¬ 
gent  request  of  Mrs.  Bright ;  it  was  the 
ordinary  hackneyed  plaint  of  a  forsaken 
maiden  bewailing  her  fate  in  extra  touch¬ 
ing  words.  She  found  the  song  at  last, 
and  held  it  towards  Paul. 

But  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  He 
had  been  watching  the  rising  glow  in 
Nuna’s  face,  and  the  traces  of  deep  sor¬ 
row,  and  every  moment  he  felt  himself 
drawn  more  and  more  irresistibly  to  try 
and  win  the  confidence  of  this  half-shy, 
half-frank  creature,  so  utterly  unlike  any 
girl  he  had  seen  before. 

He  took  the  music  and  put  it  back 
among  the  rest. 

“  1  am  afraid  you  are  in  trouble — can’t 
I  help  you  in  some  way  ?  ” 

He  felt  how  eccentric  he  was  ;  but  Paul 
was  not  accustomed  to  resist  impulse,  and 
an  attraction  that  was  quite  beyond  him 
hurried  him  on  now  completely  out  of 
himself  and  of  all  reticence. 

'I'he  touch  of  sympathy  in  his  voice 
thrilled  through  Nuna.  Involuntarily  her 
eyes  raised  themselves  to  his,  and  sank  at 
once  beneath  the  glowing  gaze  she  met. 
She  felt  as  if  she  must  run  away  from  him. 

“You  can’t  help  me.  I’ll  see  if  papa 
is  ready.”  She  tried  to  make  her  words 
as  cold  and  as  steady  as  she  could ;  she 
walked  across  the  room,  her  fingers  were 
on  the  handle  of  the  door,  another  moment 
and  she  would  have  escajied. 

How  do  such  things  happen  ?  No  one 
knows ;  no  one  can  ever  detail  the  sen¬ 
sations  of  the  most  eventful  moments  of 
life.  No  one  sees  the  wind  rise,  or  the 
lightning  part  the  dark  cloud  overhead. 
We  see  the  tree  lying  prostrate,  the  build¬ 
ing  tottering  from  roof  to  basement,  or  it 
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may  be  riven  asunder,  and  we  feel  with  a 
sort  of  awful  conviction  that  no  mere 
human  agency  can  ever  revoke  that  which 
has  come  to  pass,  and  efface  the  stamp  of 
disaster. 

In  the  present  case  the  seen  effect  was 
this  :  Paul  had  reached  Nuna’s  side,  had 
taken  her  hand  very  gently  and  tenderly 
in  his  own. 

“  Won’t  you  tell  me  ?  ”  he  said  ;  “  I  am 
sure  I  could  help  y*u.” 

He  had  taken  her  hand  gently,  but  he 
held  it  firmly.  For  an  instant  she  tried 
to  escape,  and  then  she  yielded,  not  only 
because  she  felt  no  power  against  his 
strong  grasp,  but  because  her  spirit  yielded 
too  in  glad  submission. 

“You  will  tell  me,  won’t  you?”  He 
bent  his  head,  and  the  words  seemed  to 
steal  into  her  very  soul.  “  If  you  knew 
Jiow  I  long  to  comfort  you,  you  would, 
I’m  sure.” 

It  seemed  to  Nuna  as  if  her  grief  were 
•too  childish ;  there  was  so  much  of  rever¬ 
ence  in  her  love  for  Paul,  it  was  impossible 
to  trouble  him  with  the  story  of  her  dislike 
to  Elizabeth. 

“You’ll  think  me  silly ;  ”  she  blushed, 
and  Paul  could  scarcely  keep  from  drawing 
her  close  into  his  arms.  But  he  was  not 
in  the  same  wild  impatient  state  into  which 
Patty  Westropp  had  thrown  him.  He  saw 
that  if  he  were  gentle  with  Nuna,  she 
would  tell  him  her  trouble  in  her  own  way  ; 
but  he  saw  too  that  her  shyness  was  real, 
.and  that  she  was  as  likely  to  run  away  as 
to  stay  with  him. 

“  I  could  never  think  you  silly,”  he 
said  warmly.  He  felt  the  little  hand  try¬ 
ing  to  free  itself,  and  he  let  it  go. 

“It  seems  like  blaming  my  father,”  she 
said  simply ;  “  but  I  don’t  mean  that ;  only 
he  is  asking  a  cousin  to  come  and  live 
with  us,  a  person  I  dislike,  and  it  makes 
me  so  unhappy.”  She  paused.  Paul 
stood  listening ;  he  felt  warm  delight  at 
winning  this  child-like  confidence.  “  I  do 
so  long  to  know  if  1  am  right  or  wrong  ;  ” 
and  in  her  impulsive,  unthinking  way  she 
clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes.  “  I 
longed  so  to  live  alone  with  my  father, 
and  now  he  w’ill  be  shut  away  from  me 
more  than  ever,  and  he  will  end  by  not 
loving  me  at  all.” 

If  she  had  not  hidden  her  eyes,  she 
would  not  have  said  this ;  but  the  unseen 
spiritual  influence  was  drawing  her  to  Paul 
with  irresistible  strength. 


[June, 

“  That  is  impossible,”  he  said  warmly. 
He  had  bent  down  over  her  while  she  hid 
her  eyes  ;  she  felt  this  and  drew  herself 
away.  The  slight  movement  quickened 
his  growing  love ;  he  longed  to  take 
her  hands  away,  to  make  the  dark  eyes 
look  lovingly  into  his ;  but  still  he  waited. 
A  sudden  remembrance  of  Will  Bright 
came  between  him  and  Nuna,  and  he  re¬ 
solved  to  know  the  truth. 

“  It  may  be,”  he  said,  “  that  Mr.  Beau¬ 
fort  knows  you  will  leave  him  before  long, 
and  he  wishes  to  make  provision  before 
such  an  event  takes  place  ?  ” 

Nuna  could  not  mistake  the  question¬ 
ing  tone  in  which  he  spoke.  She  looked 
up  for  the  first  time,  and  he  read  in  her 
frank,  direct  glance  her  guess  at  his  mean¬ 
ing. 

“  I  am  not  likely  to  leave  my  father,” 
she  said  ;  slie  blushed  very  much.  That 
one  glance  at  Paul  had  reminded  her  that 
she  was  opening  her  whole  heart  to  a 
stranger.  But  her  words  were  like  toy- 
bells  to  Paul ;  he  loved  her  for  her  frank 
directness.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she 
had  understood  that  he  meant  Will  Bright. 

“  But  you  would  leave  him  for  some  one 
who  loved  you — some  one  you  loved  too 
— you  would,  would  you  not  ?  ” 

Before  he  could  get  possession  of  her 
hand  again  Nuna  had  taken  fright,  and 
started  away  from  him. 

Spite  of  her  love,  it  was  too  new,  too 
sudden.  She  could  not  believe  he  loved 
her.  What  had  she  done  to  give  Mr. 
Whitmore  cause  to  speak  in  this  way  to 
her  ? 

Flight  seemed  her  only  safety  ;  and  yet 
when  she  reached  the  door  she  gave  one 
look,  she  could  not  help  it,  to  show  him 
she  was  not  angry. 

The  look  was  enough  ;  it  was  all  Paul 
could  do  to  keep  from  following  her  and 
forcing  her  to  speak  the  confession  her 
eyes  had  made. 

He  loved  her  better  for  not  yielding  too 
easily.  Had  he  seen  the  Rector  he  would 
at  once  have  asked  permission  to  woo  his 
daughter  ;  but  Mr.  Beaufort’s  letter  jjroved 
lengthy,  and  Jane  came  to  say  “  the  horse 
was  brought  round,  and  would  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more  excuse  seeing  master.” 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MRS.  BRIGHT  CONFIDES. 

Mr.  Beaufort’s  old  horse  knew  the 
short  way  to  Gray’s  Farm,  and  he  trotted 
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briskly  through  Carving’s  Wood  Lane — 
but  not  fast  enough  to  satisfy  Paul.  The 
oft-trodden  way  brought  back  most  dis¬ 
turbing  memories  ;  and  when  he  reached 
the  angle  leading  to  the  cottage,  he  fairly 
dashed  over  the  common  to  get  free  from 
them.  His  passion  for  Patty  seemed  to 
him  to-day  a  mad  infatuation  ;  and  yet  if 
this  change  of  fortune  had  not  happened, 
he  would  most  likely  now  be  married  to 
her — an  ignorant  country  girl.  And  what 
had  he  done  this  morning  ?  Flung  him¬ 
self,  in  the  same  headlong,  impulsive  way, 
into  a  fresh  attachment. 

“  And  how  is  it  to  end  ?  Am  I  going 
to  make  Nuna  my  wife — my  wife  ?  ”  he 
said  the  last  words  slowly,  with  a  sort  of 
hesitating  pleasure.  There  was  nothing 
to  shrink  from  in  Nuna  Beaufort,  and  yet 
it  seemed  strange  to  Paul  that  at  the  very 
threshold  of  his  love,  when  he  might  have 
been  expected  to  forget  all  prudence  or 
doubt  in  the  first  flush  of  joy,  it  seemed 
strange  he  should  ask  himself  deliberately 
why  he  had  been  so  hasty. 

“It  would  have  been  wiser  to  wait.  I 
might  have  seen  more  of  her.  How  do  I 
know  that  I  can  make  her  happy  ?  ” 

But  he  forced  himself  to  think  of  her 
and  her  sweet  blushing  confusion,  and 
before  he  reached  Gray’s  Farm  his  mind 
was  once  more  at  ease.  He  felt  that  he 
was  beloved,  not  as  he  meant  Nuna  to  love 
him,  but  still  enough  to  make  him  sure 
that  he  would  suffice  for  Nuna’s  happiness ; 
Paul  had  studied  women  enough  to  learn 
that  a  woman’s  love  brings  its  own  happi¬ 
ness  along  with  it,  if  she  only  gets  some 
love  in  return  for  the  lavish  wealth  of  her 
own.  He  felt  that  to  such  a  nature  as 
that  which  revealed  itself  in  Nuna’s  deep, 
passionate  eyes  the  bliss  of  loving  was 
greater  even  than  that  of  being  loved 
again. 

“And  what  does  one  want  in  a  wife 
but  love  ?  ”  he  said  to  himself.  “  And  she 
has  so  much  besides.  She  is  far  too  good 
for  a  harum-scarum  fellow  like  me.  I 
don’t  believe  her  father  will  let  me  have 
her.” 

He  was  hailed  from  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge  that  bordered  the  stony  lane, 
and  presently  Will  and  his  cousin  ap¬ 
peared  through  a  gate  leading  into  the 
field  they  had  been  walking  in. 

“  Very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Will, 
heartily.  Paul  shook  hands,  but  he  felt 
uilty ;  he  resolved  that  no  amount  of 


pressing  should  prevail  on  him  to  become 
an  inmate  of  Gray’s  Farm,  for  he  felt  posi¬ 
tive  Mr.  Bright  was  in  love  with  Nuna. 

“  Here,  Larry !  ”  shouted  Will  ;  and  the 
Irishman  came  up  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  led  Mr.  Beaufort’s  horse  away  to 
the  stables. 

Mrs.  Bright  was  in  a  flutter  of  delight, 
and  Mr.  Whitmore  so  increased  her  e.x- 
citement  by  praising  everything,  from  the 
scarlet  bunches  of  pyrocanthus  berries  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  door  to  the  old- 
fashioned  dogs  in  the  fireplace,  that  she 
nearly  danced  with  pleasure  along  the 
passage  leading  to  the  drawing  room. 

But  here  Paul’s  praises  came  to  and 
end.  There  was  a  stuffy  formal  atmos¬ 
phere  about  this,  the  grand  room  of  the 
house,  and  moreover  all  the  little  attempts 
at  taste — and  there  were  too  many  of 
these — were  either  stiff",  or  what  Mrs.  Fagg 
would  have  called  “  messy.”  The  chim¬ 
ney-piece  of  Mrs.  Bright’s  drawing-room 
was  decidedly  “messy.”  There  was  an 
old-fashioned  clock,  in  china,  of  the 
Louis  Quinze  period ;  and  with  this  went 
harmoniously  a  Chelsea  Venus  on  one  side 
and  a  Dresden  Neptune  on  the  other.  But 
then  Mrs.  Bright  could  not  leave  well 
alone.  Stephen  Pritchard  had  presented 
his  aunt  with  a  pair  of  white  China  candle¬ 
sticks  in  the  style  of  the  clock,  but  between 
these  and  the  figures  were  gourds  set  on 
end ;  and  again,  between  the  figures  and 
the  clock,  small  colored  wax-images,  with 
tremulous  heads  ;  and  as  if  they  were  not 
obtnisive  enough  by  themselves,  the  good 
woman  had  crammed  into  the  hand  of 
each  a  sheaf  of  dried  grass,  to  give,  as  she 
expressed  it,  “  a  grace  ”  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  whole  was  backed  by  hand- 
.  screens  painted  by  Mrs.  Bright  herself  in 
youthful  days  ;  tulips  on  white  velvet  with 
a  border  and  a  stick  in  blackened  gilding. 
The  same  vague  idea  pervaded  the  room. 
There  was  neither  uniformity  nor  contrast, 
nor  any  rejxtsc  for  the  eye  in  the  amount 
of  i^etty  trifles  scattered  about. 

The  room  worried  Paul.  He  was  glad 
when  Will  got  a  business  summons  to  the 
Hall,  and  Mrs.  Bright  proposed  they  should 
go  into  the  parlor  and  see  if  dinner  were 
ready. 

“  I  never  wait  for  Will,”  she  said.  “  W’e 
live  like  clocks  here,  Mr.  Whitmore,  every¬ 
day  exactly  alike." 

“  Don’t  you  get  tired  ?  "  said  Paul. 

“  Dear,  dear,  how  like  you  are  to  Nuna 
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lieaufort ;  that’s  exactly  what  she  said  yes¬ 
terday  when  I  was  telling  her  about  Will’s 
punctual  ways.  Something  in  the  paints 
is  it,  do  you  think,  that  makes  people  ir¬ 
regular?  You  know  Nuna  is  quite  an 
artist,  Mr.  Whitmore.  And  yet  Stephen 
is  just  the  same  about  dulness,  and  his  is 
all  pen  and  ink  work.  1  suppose  you  are 
all  alike,  and  1  can’t  tell  what  it  is  that 
does  it  ?” 

It  was  always  imp)Ossible  to  the  blithe 
chatterpie  of  a  woman  to  keep  her  upper¬ 
most  thoughts  from  getting  into  words,  and 
yet  she  felt  sure  Will  would  be  vexed  that 
she  talked  about  Nuna  to  Mr.  Whitmore. 

Mr.  Pritchard  roused  himself  from  the 
brown  study  into  which  his  aunt’s  talk  was 
apt  to  send  him.  “  I  say,  Paul,  what  do 
you  think  of  our  Ashton  beauty  ?  I  can 
tell  you,  you  must  mind  what  you  say 
about  her  here.” 

Paul  looked  at  Pritchard,  and  then  at 
Mrs.  Bright ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
last  night’s  admiration  had  not  been  re¬ 
marked.  They  both  appeared  to  be  stand¬ 
ing  up  in  defence  of  Nuna. 

“  1  think  she  is  charming,”  he  said 
warmly.  “  I  wonder  she  has  not  been 
taken  away  from  Ashton  before  this.” 

He  wanted  to  be  fair  and  above-board 
with  Mr.  Bright.  Nuna’s  words  had  told 
Him  that  he  was  not  winning  her  away 
from  a  favored  lover,  but  Paul’s  independ¬ 
ence  chafed  at  anything  like  concealment. 

Mrs.  Bright  bridled,  smiled  at  Mr. 
Pritchard,  and  gave  a  sort  of  half  cough. 

“  Then  you  did  not  tell  your  friend  any¬ 
thing,  Stephen  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  there’s  anything  to  tell ; 
and  if  there  is.  I’m  not  sure  that  Will 
cares  for  it  to  be  talked  over  publicly.” 
Mr.  Pritchard  spoke  roughly,  walked  to 
the  window  and  whistled.  It  had  come 
into  his  head  last  night  as  they  drove 
home  from  the  Rectory,  that  if  he  could 
bring  himself  to  commit  such  a  folly  as 
marriage — Mr.  Pritchard  had  taken  more 
wine  than  usual,  and  it  was  broad  moon¬ 
light,  both  which  circumstances  may  ac¬ 
count  for  his  entertaining  even  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  fashion  such  a  conventional  idea 
as  marriage — well  then,  if  he  could  do  this, 
Nuna  Beaufort  was  just  the  girl  he  should 
like  for  a  wife. 

“  She  has  plenty  of  feeling  and  fire,  and 
no  forms  and  ceremonies ;  ”  for  a  keen 
observer  like  I’ritchard  had  noted  at  once 
the  little  irregularities  of  manner,  the  im- 


])ulsive  words  which,  spite  of  her  gentle 
courtesy,  made  Nuna  wholly  unlike  a 
proper  “drawing-room  young  lady.” 

Finding  herself  left  thus  alone  with  Paul, 
the  temptation  to  confide  was  too  strong 
for  Mrs.  Bright.  Something  in  the  strongly 
marked  face,  in  those  dark  eyes,  almost 
stem  when  they  were  not  smiling,  inspired 
her,  as  Paul’s  face  usually  inspired  women, 
with  a  sense  of  trust.  He  looked  too  no¬ 
ble,  too  grand,  to  take  advantage  of  her 
confidence. 

“Perhaps  Stephen  is  right,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more,”  she  said  in  a  half  whisper  ;  “  my 
son  is  extremely  particular  ;  but  then  you 
are  so  intimate  with  his  cousin,  living  to¬ 
gether  and  all,  you  know  it  does  make 
such  a  difference.” 

“  You  must  excuse  me,”  said  Paul,  “  I 
cannot  imagine  that  I  have  the  slightest 
right  to  Mr.  Bright’s  confidence.” 

“Oh,  of  course  not,  I  did  not  mean 
that ;  but  everybody  in  Ashton  knows 
Will  means  to  marry  Nuna.  The  Rector 
and  I  settled  it  months  ago.”  A  flush 
came  into  Paul’s  face.  He  wished  to  speak 
openly  to  Mr.  Beaufort  before  any  one  else 
— before  Pritchard  even  knew  of  his  love 
and  his  hopes ;  but  still  it  seemed  as  if  he 
must  protest  against  Mrs.  Bright’s  certainty. 

“  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  son’s  at¬ 
tachment,  but  I  should  not  have  thought 
Miss  Beaufort  was  likely  to  marry  him.” 

“  Good  gracious  me  !  why  not  ?  Why, 
Stephen — no,  nothing.”  She  heard  her 
son’s  heavy  step  outside,  and  she  stopped. 
“  I  wish  dinner  would  come  ;  you  must  be 
quite  starved,  Mr.  Whitmore.” 

But  Paul  assured  her  he  could  not  stay 
to  dinner.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  not  re¬ 
main  another  minute  in  the  house.  The 
idea  of  Nuna  disposed  of  in  this  summary 
fashion  made  him  furious.  Mrs.  Bright 
begged  and  entreated,  and  got  Will  to  aid 
her  in  pressing  hospitality  on  the  visitor. 
Paul  was  resolute,  and  finally  got  off  with 
the  penance  of  a  glass  of  cherry  brandy, 
and  a  bunch  of  seed  cake  nearly  as  big  as 
his  head,  Mrs.  Bright  keeping  up  mean¬ 
while  a  history  of  the  cherry-tree,  and  of 
the  best  way  of  preventing  the  fruit  from 
shrivelling  in  the  brandy. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

ROGER  WESTROPP  AT  HOME  IN  LONDON. 

“  I  WANT  you,  please,  to  drive  me  to 
No.  4,  Bellamount  Terrace,  Old  Kent 
Road.” 
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Miss  Coppock  spoke  to  the  cab-driver  Patty’s  friendship,  for  the  sake  of  escaping 
with  her  usual  obsequious  ixiliteness,  the  squalor  before  her. 
and  then  she  threw  herself  back  in  the  The  door  opened  slowly,  grating  as  it 
cab.  did  so  on  something  on  the  bare  boards 

She  felt  relieved  and  curious  too — re-  within,  and  then  she  perceived  Roger  him- 
lieved  from  the  daily  wear  of  anxiety,  and  self.  He  looked  taller  and  more  care- 
yet  curious  as  to  the  result  of  her  journey,  worn  than  when  she  last  saw  him,  but  he 
Put  when  she  found  herself  drawn  up  held  out  his  hand  to  greet  her  in  what  he 
to  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  opposite  meant  to  be  a  cordial  fashion.  His  eyes 
some  broken  railings,  she  pulled  out  of  smiled,  but  his  lips  could  not  relax  their 
her  pocket  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper,  grimness.  Roger  had  a  respect  for  Miss 
Yes,  there  was  no  mistake,  the  dirty  Coppock  rather  than  a  liking ;  but  the 
smoked-begrimed  house  before  her,  with-  sight  of  a  face  that  took  him  back  to  for- 
out  a  curtain  to  any  of  its  misty  windows,  mer  times  was  plea.sant,  for  he  missed  his 
and  scarcely  any  paint  to  speak  of  on  its  old  life — the  life  which  had  grown  to  be  as 
crooked  door,  was  the  place  of  her  desti-  much  a  part  of  him  as  his  skin  or  his  hair ; 
nation.  The  house  door  had  evidently  and  yet  while  he  awkwardly  shook  Miss 
gone  down  in  life  on  one  side  at  any  rate,  Patience’s  well-gloved  hand  in  his  lank, 
and  its  dirt  was  rendered  even  more  con-  large-jointed  fingers,  a  dim  vision  of  extra 
spicuous  by  a  spasmodic  dauby  attempt  to  loaves,  the  necessity  for  butcher’s  meat, 
brighten  the  handle  and  bell  knob.  These  milk,  butter,  and  other  luxuries  almost  un¬ 
in  their  unushal  brazen  glory  likened  the  known  in  Bellamount  Terrace,  kepthislips 
door  somewhat  to  a  factory  girl  with  her  firmly  pressed  together  to  repress  a  groan, 
gilt  ear-rings  and  grimy  fingers.  The  whil-  “  Glad  to  sec  ye,  ma’am  ;  walk  in,  w’illye, 
ome  turf  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  was  grass-  an’  Pll  have  those  boxes  in  directly.” 
less,  as  if  it  had  gone  bald  with  age  ;  the  Patience  passed  in  as  she  was  bid  at 
railings  which  fenced  in  this  dreary  habi-  a  door  on  the  right  of  the  narrow,  stuffy 
tation  from  the  road  were  broken  and  passage.  She  had  just  come  from  the 
very  rusty,  and  the  gate  having  lost  its  fas-  fresh  pure  air  of  the  country,  and  she  felt 
tening,  and  moreover  one  of  its  hinges,  was  sick  and  faint  at  the  close  odor  of  stale 
kept  on  duty  by  a  huge  wooden  bar.  I'he  tobacco,  and  the  memories  of  what  had 
cabman  was  now  struggling  to  unfasten  once  doubtless  been  savory  fumes,  that 
this  after  an  ineffectual  search  for  the  out-  hung  about  the  little  dirty  room.  It  was 
side  bell.  carpeted  with  dark  green  drugget  with  ir- 

Miss  Coppock’s  heart  sank.  She  knew  regular  yellow  spots,  and  across  the  hearth, 
that  she  should  not  find  Patty  in  Bella-  by  way  of  nig,  stretched  a  breadth  of  the 
mount  Terrace ;  but  being  a  woman,  she  same  pattern,  with  raw  unhemmed  ends, 
had  given  rein  too  liberally  to  fancy,  and  There  was  no  relief  for  the  eye  on  the 
it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  Roger  walls  covered  with  what  had  been  tlaunt- 
would  remain  the  same  niggardly  Roger  ing  flower-bunched  paper,  faded  and  bulg- 
as  ever  in  his  thorough  change  of  circum-  ing  out  here  and  there.  The  only  thing 
stances.  on  which  eye  could  rest  with  pleasure 

“  It  need  not  surely  be  all  so  dirty,”  she  stood  on  the  mantelshelf,  between  the  two 
said,  sighing  with  disgust,  as  she  gathered  old  candlesticks,  in  front  of  the  blackened 
up  her  fresh  crisp  skirts  and  stepped  along  and  clouded  looking-glass, — a  colored 
to  the  house.  photograph  of  Patty.  As  Patience  bent 

The  door  stood  half  open,  and  she  knew  down  to  look  at  it,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
very  well  from  that  circumstance  that  sunshine  came  into  the  poor  dingy  room 
Roger  was  hidden  behind  it.  She  tried  to  at  once. 

smooth  her  face  into  its  usual  practised  “  Dear  me,  how  beautiful !”  said  the  dress- 
smile,  bade  the  cabman  set  her  boxes  at  maker.  “  I  had  forgotten  half  her  pretti- 
the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  dismis.sed  him.  ness.” 

Patience  was  not  specially  a  neat  or  order-  “You’ll  perhaps  not  want  your  boxes 
ly  woman  ;  nature  seems  to  have  otherwise  up-stairs  ?  ”  Roger’s  voice  came  in  a  sort 
provided  in  the  composition  of  dressmak-  of  beseeching,  half-ashamed  way,  from  the 
ers  ;  but  for  the  moment,  as  the  cab  drove  parlor  door.  “  That  is,  I  don’t  know  how 
away,  she  longed  to  call  it  back,  and  yield  soon  you  think  of  joining  my  daughter, 
up  all  the  golden  hopes  she  had  built  on  ma’am.” 
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If  she  had  found  Roger  in  a  different  By  the  time  the'nieal  was  over  Miss 
house,  Miss  Coppock  would  have  resented  Patience  felt  at  home  with  Roger, 
this  speech  ;  she  had  resolved  to  submit  “  And  how  do  you  amuse  yourself,  Mr. 
herself  to  Patty,  but  she  saw  no  need  to  Wcstropp,  if  I  may  ask  ? — at  least  I  sup- 
cringe  to  the  father,  on  whom  Patty  was  in  pose  I  am  to  say  Mr.  I^atinier,  such  being 
no  way  dependent.  She  had  meant  to  use  the  wish  of  dear  Patty.”  These  last  words 
this  lodging  as  long  as  it  suited  her  to  stay  w'ere  spoken  with  the  suavity  of  the  Guild- 
in  London  ;  but  now  that  she  saw  it,  one  ford  show-room,  and  Roger  winced  and 
night  in  such  a  place  would  be  as  much  as  sneered  at  the  same  time, 
she  could  bring  herself  to  endure,  and  she  He  was  a  keen  observer.  As  long  as 
did  not  care  to  incur  unnecessary  expense,  he  looked  at  Miss  Coppock,  and  saw  only 
so  she  answered  graciously :  her  remarkable  face  and  quiet  movements, 

“  Oh  no,  thank  you  ;  I  hope  to  start  for  he  was  impressed  by  her  superiority  ;  but 
Paris  to-morrow  evening,  as  soon  as  ever  Roger  had  been  used  to  real  gentlefolks, 
I  have  executed  dear  Patty’s  commis-  and  the  assumption  in  Patience’s  tone  un- 
sions.”  masked  her  at  once.  His  sour,  rugged  na- 

Roger  went  to  the  top  of  the  kitchen  ture  had  one  virtue,  he  abhorred  shams  ; 
stairs,  but  he  had  to  go  down  half  of  them  and  without  knowing  why,  he  felt  ill  at 
before  he  could  summon  the  deaf  old  wo-  ease  with  his  daughter’s  friend, 
man  he  had  engaged  in  honor  of  Miss  “I  don’t  hold  with  changing  of  our 
Coppock,  to  escort  that  lady  to  her  bed-  name,  ma’am  ;  it  ain’t  my  way  of  doing 
room.  Patience  followed  the  ragged  crea-  business.  There’s  only  one  thing  as  I  can 
ture  up-stairs,  but  her  feelings  were  not  see  for  it ;  Patty  says — and  she’s  cute  at 
soothed  by  this  attendance.  The  deaf,  judging  folks— she  says  she  is  less  likely 
haggard-throated  old  woman,  who  looked  to  be  cheated  and  put  ujion  if  folks  don’t 
like  a  mummy  from  a  rag-shop,  had  know  about  her  than  if  they  do.  That 
brought  water  with  her  to  fill  the  jug,  and  may  hold  good  for  her,  but  I  can’t  see  it 
spying  some  dirt  on  the  inside  of  the  ba-  for  myself.” 

sin  she  deliberately  spat  on  it,  and  then  “She’s  quite  right ;  if  she  hadn’t  chang- 
rubbed  it  with  with  her  smeared  apron,  as  ed  her  name  your  story  would  have  got 
the  quickest  way  of  removing  it.  wind,  and  she  have  been  a  regular  prey  to 

“  Dinner  be  ready  in  five  minutes,”  .  all  sorts  of  people.” 
said  the  hag  with  a  sniff ;  and  she  went  In  her  heart  Patience  knew  that  the 
tumbling  down  the  stairs.  myster)'  she  had  herself  enjoined  was  ne- 

It  was  not  appetizing  to  look  forward  to  cessary  to  the  hold  she  meant  to  keep  over 
dinner  cooked  by  such  hands  ;  but  after  all  Patty,  and  she  spoke  eagerly  and  naturally, 
it  was  only  a  trial  of  some  hours,  and  Miss  Roger  looked  keenly  at  her  with  those 
Coppock  had  kno^ni  a  few  ups  and  downs  deep-set  light  blue  eyes  of  his,  and  he  felt 
in  her  former  life.  baffled. 

The  tablecloth  was  fairly  clean,  a  circum-  “  She’s  like  two  women  in  one,”  he  said  ; 
stance  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  “she  can  speak  out  open  and  hearty,  and 
that  Roger  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  then,  w'ithout  a  word  of  warning,  she  min- 
newspaper  in  lieu  of  such  a  luxury  ;  and  ces  and  ambles  like  a  pony  going  through 
the  dinner,  half  a  shoulder  of  mutton  its  paces  for  a  circus  rider.  I’m  blessed 
baked,  smelt  savory.  if  she  don’t  floor  me.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

Blackwood*!  Magaxine. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN. 

A  CONTINUATION  OF  AN  OLD  SONG. 

Air — “  Greenslm’es.” 

{^Darwin  loquitur") 

“  Man  comes  from  a  Mammal  that  lived  up  a  tree, 

And  a  great  coat  of  hair  on  his  outside  h^  he. 

Very  much  like  the  Dreadnoughts  we  frequently  see — 

^V^lich  nobody  can  deny. 
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“  He  had  points  to  his  ears,  and  a  tail  to  his  rump, 

To  assist  him  with  ease  through  the  branches  to  jump — 

In  some  cases  quite  lone,  and  in  some  a  mere  stump — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

“  This  mammal,  abstaining  from  mischievous  pranks, 

W’as  thought  worthy  in  time  to  be  raised  from  the  ranks. 

And  with  some  small  ado  came  to  stand  on  two  shanks — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

“  Thus  planted,  his  course  he  so  prudently  steered. 

That  his  hand  soon  improved  and  his  intellect  cleared ;  ^ 

Then  his  forehead  enlarged  and  his  tail  disappeared — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

“  'Tisn’t  easy  to  settle  when  Man  became  Man ;  / 

When  the  Monkey- typie  stopped  and  the  Human  began  ; 

But  some  very  queer  things  were  involved  in  the  plan — 
W'hich  nobody  can  deny. 

“  Women  plainly  had  beards  and  big  whiskers  at  first ; 

While  the  man  supplied  milk  when  the  baby  was  nursed  ; 
And  some  other  strong  facts  I  could  tell — I  durst — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

“  Our  arboreal  sire  had  a  pedigree  too  : 

The  Marsupial  system  comes  here  into  view  ; 

So  we’ll  trace  him,  I  think,  to  a  Great  Kangaroo — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

“  The  Kangaroo’s  parent,  perhaps,  was  a  bird ; 

But  an  Ornithorhynchus  would  not  be  absurd : 

Then  to  frogs  and  strange  fishes  we  back  are  referred — 
Which  nobody  can  deny.” 

Thus  far  Darwin  has  said  :  But  the  root  of  the  Tree, 

Its  nature,  its  name,  and  what  caused  it  to  be, 

Seem  a  secret  to  him,  just  as  much  as  to  me — 

\Vhich  nobody  can  deny. 

Did  it  always  exist  as  a  great  institution  ? 

And  what  made  it  start  on  its  first  evolution  ? 

As  to  this  our  good  friend  offers  no  contribution — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Yet  I  think  that  if  Darwin  w’ould  make  a  clean  breast. 

Some  Botanical  views  would  be  frankly  confessed. 

And  that  all  Flesh  is  Grass  would  stand  boldly  expressed — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  I.oves  of  the  Plants,  so  deliciously  sung. 

Must  have  softened  his  heart,  when  his  bosom  was  young, 
And  the  Temple  of  Nature  has  prompted  his  tongue — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

But  now  if  in  future  good  breeding  we  prize, 

To  be  cherubs  and  angels  we  some  day  may  rise ; 

And,  indeed,  some  sweet  angels  are  now  in  my  eyes— 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 
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If  this  is  our  wish,  we  must  act  with  due  care  ; 

And  in  choosing  our  spouses  no  pains  we  should  spare, 

But  select  only  those  that  are  wise,  good,  and  fair — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Yet  however  he  came  by  it,  Man  has  a  Soul, 

That  will  not  so  submit  to  despotic  control, 

As  to  make  Monks  and  Nuns  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  Bad  may  be  pretty,  the  Good  may  be  plain  ; 

And  sad  matches  are  made  from  the  lucre  of  gain ; 

So  perhaps  as  we  are  we  shall  likely  remain — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

After  all,  then,  I  ask,  what’s  the  object  in  view? 

And  what  practical  good  from  this  creed  can  ensue  ? 

I  can’t  find  in  it  much  that’s  both  useful  and  new — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Our  old  friend  Lucretius*  explained  long  ago 
How  the  fittest  survive  and  the  weak  are  laid  low ; 

And  our  friends  of  the  Farm  must  a  thing  or  two  know — • 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

I  would  ne’er  take  offence  at  what’s  honestly  meant. 

Or  that  truth  should  be  told  of  our  lowly  descent ; 

To  be  sprung  from  the  dust  I  am  humbly  content — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

But  this  groping  and  guessing  may  all  be  mistaken, 

And  in  sensitive  minds  may  much  trouble  awaken. 

So  I’ll  shut  up  my  book,  and  go  back  to  my  Bcuon  f — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 


Cornhill  Magazine. 

A  "WEEK  IN  PARIS  AFTER  THE  PEACE. 


The  train  stop|)ed  sharp  on  the  edge  of 
a  broken  embankment  A  rapid  stream 
sweeping  round  under  brown  cliffs,  past  a 
white-walled  village  nestling  among  trees ; 
shivered,  powder-blackened  semi-arches 
of  a  railway-bridge  jutting  out  from  eitlier 
bank,  and  beside  them  a  passage  of  planks 
rising  and  falling  on  pontoons  moored 
with  chains  across  the  river :  that  was  the 
condition  of  the  permanent  way  of  the 
great  railway  of  the  North  that  links  Paris 
and  I^ondon.  All  the  world  does  descend, 
and  a  characteristic  figure  these  pilgrims 


cut,  who  have  reversed  the  Hegira  and  are 
returning  from  their  flight.  Every  man 
is  his  own  porter,  and  staggers  along  un¬ 
der  his  individual  impedimenta.  The 
French  bourgeois  is  little  of  a  i>edestrian 
at  the  best  of  times,  and  never  so  little  of 
one  as  when  wrapped  up  for  a  long  jour¬ 
ney  in  early  spring.  His  boots  are  thin, 
and  his  great-coat  thick  ;  he  has  his  throat 
enveloped  in  a  voluminous  “  plaid,”  with 
the  ends  cast  back  over  his  shoulders.  He 
has  entered  for  the  race  for  a  good  seat 
in  the  train  on  the  other  side,  with  all  the 


•  Lucretius,  v.  837-877. 

f  Certainly  the  Darwinian  theory,  though  it  may  be  interesting  as  a  theory,  is  a  considerable  en¬ 
croachment  on  Baconian  principles,  which  require  that  no  theory  should  be  adopted  without  an  adequate 
induction  from  facts  much  more  directed  and  complete  than  any  that  the  Darwinians  have  yet  discovered 
— if,  indeed,  they  have  discovered  any  fact  at  ail  that  infers  the  possibility  of  the  transformations 
which  they  promulgate. 
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nervous  excitability  of  the  national  tem¬ 
perament.  He  sees  some  lean  ones,  with 
little  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of  wardrobes, 
cutting  into  the  running,  and,  forgetting 
there  are  seats  for  all,  he  begins  to  punish 
himself  before  he  is  fairly  started.  For 
himself,  he  is  heavily  weighted  with  his 
bundle  of  wraps,  his  stick,  his  umbrella, 
his  hand-portmanteau,  and  his  brass-han¬ 
dled  carton-dr-chapeau.  And  when  he 
does  turn  up  at  the  winning-post,  to  find 
comfortable  seats  for  half  as  many  again 
as  had  entered  for  the  welter  race,  his 
condition  is  deplorable.  Even  a  course  of 
barbarous  commons  in  pseudo-restaurants 
in  Soho  and  Leicester  Square  has  not 
brought  him  into  training  sifter  a  lifetime 
of  heavy  breakfasts  and  dinners  and  ob¬ 
jectless  lounging  on  the  Boulevards.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  ladies  of  the  caravan, 
who,  by  natural  French  gallantry,  are  cast 
on  the  chivalry  of  the  rare  railway-iwrters, 
if  they  do  not  care  to  carry  their  own 
baskets  and  bundles. 

It  may  be  presumed  the  luggage 
passengers  can  rush  under  themselves  in 
circumstances  like  these  if  not  over  heavy. 
Yet  these  are  the  circumstances  under 
which,  the  other  day,  one  made  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  Paris,  and  they  struck  the  key-note 
to  the  condition  of  the  city.  Imagine  a 
French-woman  of  position  starting  for  the 
capital  with  a  solitary  bandbox,  in  the 
days  when  the  lavish  glories  of  the  Lower 
Empire  were  blazing  in  their  meridian 
splendor — when  three  days’  festivities  at 
Comi)iegne  involved  nine  suri>erb  toilettes. 
Now  black  is  the  only  wear  with  the  fair 
sex,  and  a  single  robe  may  cover  any 
quantity  of  shortcomings  and  secrets,  and 
fully  account  for  an  ascetic  slenderness  of 
baggage.  Now  a  man  provides  himself,  as 
for  a  walking  tour  in  the  high  Alps,  with 
his  couple  of  flannel-shirts,  his  brashes, 
sponge,  chicken,  and  bottle  of  Bordeaux. 
Necessity  obliges  him  to  circumscribe  his 
toilette  retjuisites  within  limits  strictly 
portable.  Providence  whispers  to  clothe 
himself  in  the  comparatively  venerable 
garments  of  heaviness,  that  shall  indicate 
his  sympathies  with  the  sorrowing  city, 
and  avoid  exciting  the  covetous  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  the  patriots. 

Such  are  the  first  signs  of  the  times,  but 
they  thicken  as  you  go  forward.  Some¬ 
where  by  the  shattered  station  of  Enghien, 
you  come  on  the  belt,  eloquent  of  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  that  girdles  the 


Paris  of  the  siege.  A  straggling  growth 
of  weed,  over  what  used  to  be  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  scientific  gardening.  The  acres  of 
bell-glass  that  were  wont  to  glisten  over 
the  Parisian  asparagus,  lie  gathered  into 
heaps  of  fragments.  Fruit-trees  grubbed 
up,  and  espaliers  broken  down  for  firing. 
Here  and  there  a  purposeless  laborer 
plodding  about  the  waste ;  now  and  then 
a  pair  of  requisitioned  horses,  jogging 
German  officers  along  a  dusty  high  road, 
stripped  of  its  poplars.  But  if  the  arts 
of  peace  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  every¬ 
where  you  see  evidences  of  the  thought- 
full  ingenuity  of  war.  Railway-stations 
turned  to  formidable  stockades  ;  huge  tree- 
tranks,  roughly  split  down  the  middle, 
driven  in  by  way  of  palisade-fences,  cui- 
rassed  against  rifle-balls  with  torn-up  rails  : 
the  breadth  of  a  rail  left  breast-high  for 
firing  through.  The  garden-walls  are 
loopholed :  the  lower  windows  of  the 
houses  loopholed  and  barricaded.  Hardly 
one  of  them,  great  or  small,  that  can 
boast  a  whole  pane  of  glass,  a  plank  in  its 
floor,  a  lath  partition  or  a  ceiling.  The 
glass  seems  to  have  been  smashed  all 
over  the  seat  of  the  blockade,  in  pure 
lightness  of  heart,  and  by  way  of  playful 
distraction.  As  for  the  gutting  of  the 
houses,  that  comes  of  reason,  and  not  of 
wantonness.  With  the  thermometer  twenty 
degrees  below  freezing-point,  dry  fuel  was 
at  a  premium,  and  growing  wood  is  green. 
Naturhlly,  when  you  have  sacrificed  the 
spare  furniture  of  your  temporaiy  quarters, 
you  proceed  to  demolish  the  shell  that 
houses  you,  although  you  may  be  the  first 
sufferer,  just  as  a  starving  man  pawns  his 
waistcoat  in  December,  greatly  centre 
coeur. 

At  St.  Denis  the  German  Emperor’s 
soldiers  were  mounting  guard  over  such  of 
the  ashes  of  the  Kings  of  France  as  French 
Republicans  have  spared.  Over  the 
grand  portals  a  German  shell  has  torn  out 
a  ragged  oriel,  although,  otherwise,  the 
pile  has  suffered  little.  That  is  much 
more  than  can  be  said  for  the  Double 
Couronne  de  St.  Denis,  the  outlying  fort 
whence  the  solitary  sentinel  gazes  down 
on  the  train  from  under  the  folds  of  the 
Gennan  tricolor.  The  parapets  are 
breached,  the  scarp  crumbled  into  the 
glacis,  while  the  earthworks  are  ploughed 
by  shells,  until  the  place  looks  more  like  a 
market-garden  prepared  for  spring  sowing 
than  anything  you  have  passed  as  yet 
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After  those  sensational  flying  glimpses 
from  the  windows,  there  comes  a  reaction 
as  the  train  drags  through  dull,  undamaged 
seven-story  houses  into  the  Gare  du  Nord. 
Yet  vague  anxieties  find  you  food  for 
reflection.  Is  the  station,  as  it  was  two 
days  before — vide  'our  Sjjecial  Corre¬ 
spondence  passim — in  the  hands  of  a  mob 
from  the  northeastern  suburbs,  who  strip 
all  arrivals  of  foreign  exterior,  on  the 
chance  of  coming  at  a  Prussian  spy  ? 
Have  they  enthroned  la  mere  guillotine  by 
this  time,  and  is  she  waiting  to  welcome  the 
unwary  traveller  to  her  cold  embrace  ?  Or, 
if  not,  have  they  really  eaten  all  the  cab- 
horses,  and  must  you  perform  the  athletic 
feat  of  carrying  your  own  baggage  through 
Paris  streets  to  the  distant  hotel  ?  Your 
mind  is  promptly  relieved  as  to  the 
presence  of  the  patriots  and  their  sharp- 
edged  plaything,  for  the  vast  station  is 
tranquil  as  ever  it  was.  More  so,  indeed, 
for  there  are  fewer  porters.  But  one  of 
them,  with  the  quickness  of  professional 
training,  recognizing  an  English  face 
through  the  dirty  window-panes,  hangs 
on  to  your  door-handle,  and  courteously 
hands  you  out.  “  The  means  of  getting 
to  the  hotel  ?  Are  there  fiacres  by 
hazard  ?  ”  A  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  elo¬ 
quent  of  uncertainty  as  to  my  getting  one, 
is  the  reply  ;  but  although  failing  my  find¬ 
ing  one,  he  volunteers  to  carry  my  luggage 
himself  to  the  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustine, 
unselfishly  he  does  his  very  best  for  me. 
The  circumstances  leave  small  space  for 
negotiation  with  the  drivers.  One  hun¬ 
dred  aqd  fifty  excited  Frenchmen  rush 
in  behind  :  eight  fiacres  and  two  or  three 
small  omnibuses  in  front ;  and  what  are 
they  among  so  many  ? 

“  How  much  to  the  Hotel  Chatham  ?  ” 

“  Cinq  francs,”  in  a  broad  Norman 
patois. 

“  Cinq  francs  ”  sounded  so  absurdly 
cheap  in  the  circumstances,  when  the 
masters  of  the  situation  might  command 
their  own  market,  that,  remembering  the 
legends  of  the  recent  scale  of  prices,  one 
could  not  resist  the  suspicion  he  might 
be  starting  from  “  cent,"  with  the  idea  of 
making  a  bargain.  But  only  five  francs 
it  was,  and  even  had  he  asked  more,  as 
he  very  justly  observed,  these  were  not 
the  times  to  marchander. 

Here  and  there  a  gas  lamp  along  the 
long  Rue  de  Lafayette,  always  lively  and 
busy,  but  now  swarming  with  Moblots  and 
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men  of  the  Line ;  the  bleu  et  garance 
masses  of  the  uniforms  streaked  in  bands 
of  black  by  the  few  women  who  mixed 
in  the  crowd.  Flags  of  gay  colors  and 
sad  associations  flaunted  frequently  from 
the  balconies,  the  melancholy  red  and 
white  of  the  ambulances.  The  Boule¬ 
vards  are  comparatively  a  blaze  of  light ; 
for  although  the  shops  and  cafes  were 
either  closed  or  illuminated  with  petro¬ 
leum,  every  second  lamp  was  flickering 
with  indifferent  gas. 

And  when  I  went  out  upon  them  after 
dinner,  they  were  crowded  as  ever  they 
used  to  be  ;  but  what  a  difference  in  the 
crowds.  1  took  my  seat  in  front  of  the 
Grand  Cafe,  where  a  waiter  and  a  half,  a 
long  man  and  a  small  boy,  had  replaced 
those  flying  columns  of  well-drilled  Ger¬ 
mans  one  used  to  know  so  well.  There 
was  a  constant  coming  and  going  of  Mobiles 
and  Nationals,  tripping  awkwardly  about 
over  the  legs  of  the  chairs  and  tables  and 
their  own  swords.  On  the  pavement  in  front 
was  a  double  stream  of  ill-fitting  uniforms 
swaggering  by,  as  if  each  undersized,  ill- 
set-up  hero  had  saved  his  country  in  his 
own  proper  person ;  hordes  of  blouses, 
as  if  all  the  roughs  of  Belleville  and  La 
Villette  had  given  themselves  rendezvous, 
and  spread  like  a  flight  of  locusts  over 
the  pleasant  places  of  the  Italiens.  The 
most  taking  figures  in  the  seething  flood 
were  the  Iwdy  mariners,  who  cleft  their 
way  through  its  waves.  Long  strictly 
confined  on  board  fort,  they  had  got  leave 
for  larks  ashore  at  last.  You  saw  none 
of  the  gandins  and  petits  creves  of  the 
Empire.  The  more  dressy  of  the  civil¬ 
ians  were  clearly  patrons  of  the  Bon  Lia¬ 
ble  and  the  Belle  Jardiniere.  Such  women 
as  there  were,  generally  speaking,  were 
strictly  “  of  the  people,”  and  obviously,  for 
the  most  part,  strong-minded  or  light- 
virtued  —  many  of  them  broad-jawed, 
fierce-eyed  types  of  the  class  which  re¬ 
cruited  the  famous  Amazons  of  the  Seine. 
The  poorest  of  them  paid  the  dramatic 
tribute  of  a  piece  of  rusty  crape  or  ribbon 
to  the  public  sorrow  ;  but  it  was  odd  to 
see  the  gayer  of  them  smiling  through 
their  tears  with  the  national  appreciation 
of  sensational  effect ;  with  a  plaid  shawl 
of  the  most  violent  colors,  for  example, 
flung  over  the  sombre  dress,'  that  was 
looped  up  to  show  a  flaming  petticoat. 
The  scene  before  me  might  have  been 
the  Boulevard  d’Enfer  on  the  evening  of 
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a  plebiscitum,  rather  than  the  heart  of 
fashionable  Paris.  And  the  coffee  might 
have  been  brewed  there,  which  I  tried  to 
sip,  and  was  forced  to  gulp.  It  was  so 
simply  execrable,  that  you  were  positively 
thankful  they  made  it  so  weak,  and,  with 
the  single  exception  of  a  cup  in  a  friend’s 
house,  so  it  was  everyw'here  I  tried  it. 
Probably  the  consignees  of  the  luxuries 
that  victualled  Paris  were  of  opinion  that 
anything  would  be  appreciated  by  palates 
that  had  long  been  compelled  to  abjure 
fastidiousness. 

It  was  strange  to  look  through  the  dim 
portals  of  the  Grand  Hotel  into  the  dull 
court — the  court  that  in  the  days  of  old 
used  to  be  Haring  with  jets  of  gas,  and 
nasal  with  vociferous  Yankees.  The 
shadow  of  sinister  contagion  seemed  to 
brood  upon  it,  and  you  could  imagine  it 
peopled  by  invisible  troops  of  ghastly 
phantoms.  Changed  into  a  vast  ambu¬ 
lance,  spite  of  the  spacious  corridors  and 
lofty  rooms,  the  mortality  had  been  appall¬ 
ing.  Scarcely  an  amputation  but  had 
terminated  fatally,  while  small- pox  and 
fever  had  cut  into  this  deadly  game  and 
played  their  mortal  parts.  In  the  last 
three  months,  how  many  a  quiet  funeral 
cortege  must  have  smuggled  itself  out  of 
the  noisy  caravanserai  of  former  days  ! 

But  to  outward  appearance,  thoughts 
like  these  troubled  no  one  but  new-comers. 
The  town  was  passing  from  mourning  to 
mirth.  Not  only  were  the  Boulevards 
thronged  with  citizens  in  search  of  ex¬ 
citement,  but  the  theatres  were  opening 
fast.  At  once  improvident  and  extrava¬ 
gant,  according  to  their  means,  few  classes 
had  suffered  more  during  the  siege  than 
the  artistes.  It  was  natural  they  should 
seek  as  soon  as  jKjssible  to  resume  their 
profession — not  unnatural,  perhaps,  that 
the  Government  should  encourage  any¬ 
thing  that  might  distract  the  people.  As 
for  the  national  taste  that  at  such  a  sea¬ 
son  could  fill  the  houses  consecrated  to 
the  broadest  comedy  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
that  was  another  question.  It  was  to  be 
remarked  that  the  Fran9ais  and  Od^on 
had  their  doors  closed.  Racine,  Corneille, 
and  even  Molifere  had  not  a  chance. 
There  was  gloom  enough  abroad  already, 
without  parading  gravity  and  dignity  on 
the  stage.  No.  You  had  the  most  scream¬ 
ing  farces  of  the  old  repertoires,  farces 
where  broad  suggestive  gesture  eked  out 
the  coarse  double  entendre.  No  •  more 


fauteuils  dorchestre  at  the  Varietes — the 
house  was  crammed.  Same  inhospitable 
reception  at  the  Bouffes,  when  we  sought 
the  Passage  Choiseul ;  but  there  they 
could  place  a  chair  at  Monsieur’s  disposal, 
if  he  did  not  object  to  the  draught.  It 
must  be  observed  the  prices  had  been 
lowered  everywhere,  to  suit  the  finances 
of  besieged  residents  and  military  patrons 
of  limited  means,  and  the  fauteuils  were 
only  four  francs  in  place  of  the  customary 
seven.  Monsieur  was  content  to  stand 
the  draught,  in  consideration  of  the  spec¬ 
tacle — of  the  audience. 

At  the  moment  they  were  giving  the 
Chanson  de  Fortunio :  it  might  have  been 
fancy,  but  it  struck  me  the  young  ladies 
who  did  the  youths  in  the  piece  bore  the 
traces  of  recent  privations  so  legibly 
stamped  on  their  hollow  cheeks,  that, 
from  their  side  of  the  question,  it  was  high 
time  they  earned  something  more  than 
bare  daily  bread.  The  scene  reminded 
one  of  the  wretched  clown  grinning 
through  his  paint  while  his  wife  was  dying 
in  his  home  :  one  felt  what  anxious  hearts 
must  be  acting  that  grotesque  comedy. 
As  the  house  was  so  full,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  they-  might  earn  something ;  but 
it  was  sheer  matter  of  speculation — a 
co-operative  affair  between  them  and  the 
manager,  where  payment  depended  on  the 
returns,  and  the  prices  must  be  far  from 
remunerative.  A  stranger,  too,  was  struck 
by  the  old  familiar  allusions,  that  should 
have  awakened  such  melancholy  associa¬ 
tions  with  a  patriotic  audience.  Are 
French  siisceptibility  and  delicacy  of  sen¬ 
timent  to  be  numbered  among  the  myths 
that  this  war  will  dissipate  forever  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  French  lightheartedness  and 
thoughtlessness  are  not.  I  looked  round 
the  house  and  over  it,  and  up  it  from  tier 
to  tier — from  the  black-garbed,  bright¬ 
faced  women  in  the  premieres  to  the  hila¬ 
rious  gods  in  the  upper  gallery  :  not  a  sad 
visage  was  to  be  seen  but  with  those  who 
chanced  to  be  seated  behind  a  pillar,  or 
who  had  to  balance  themselves  painfully 
on  the  sharp  edge  of  a  seat.  Many  of 
the  audience  were  Mobiles  from  the  prov¬ 
inces,  slow  to  follow  Parisian  repartee  and 
argot,  and  who  were  generally  a  full 
couple  of  laughs  in  arrear,  although  they 
laughed  most  perseveringly.  But  many 
were  clearly  old  habitues  of  the  house, 
who  smiled  in  anticipation  of  the  well- 
known  points  that  had  tickled  them  so 
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often  ;  and  citizens  and  provincials  en¬ 
joyed  themselves  equally  after  their  fash¬ 
ion.  And  the  commissioners  of  peace 
were  still  arranging  the  ingredients  of  the 
cup  of  humiliation  they  had  got  to  swal¬ 
low  !  The  (Jermans  had  still  their  clutch 
on  the  eastern  gates  of  Paris,  and  tlieir 
head-quarters  in  the  palace  dedicated  to 
all  the  glories  of  France  !  And  the  last 
few  months  had  filled  the  intra-mural 
cemeteries  to  overflowing,  and  the  fune¬ 
rals  were  still  at  the  rate  of  about  seven 
hundred  a  day !  A  great  quality,  that 
elasticity  of  spirit,  that,  like  a  hollow  india- 
rubber  ball,  swells  again  after  crushing 
calamity,  as  if  it  had  never  collapsed. 

The  weather  had  settled  with  the  polit¬ 
ical  situation  into  a  passing  calm,  but  as 
March  sunshine  was  as  likely  to  prove 
treacherous  as  the  popular  good-humor, 
I  was  anxious  to  make  sure,  during  the 
fine  weather,  of  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud. 
Fortunately,  the  railway  on  the  right  bank 
had  been  opened,  but  German  posts  still 
cut  the  communications  beyond  Viroflay, 
and  neither  the  Parisians  nor  the  strangers 
within  their  gates  could  go  further  without 
the  permission  of  the  masters  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  It  was  necessary  to.  present  my¬ 
self  first  at  die  llritish  Embassy,  then  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  prefet  of  police.  In 
spite  of  the  ominous  warnings  of  the 
journals  of  order,  it  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  reassure  the  most  timid  as  to 
the  state  of  the  city,  to  know  that  the 
gentlemen  of  our  embassy  were  returning 
to  their  post.  The  triumvirate  of  the 
porter,  his  wife,  and  their  sheep  were  no 
longer  the  sole  tutelary  guardians  of  our 
countrymen  in  Pans.  Fortified  with  the 
voucher  of  a  secretary  of  legation,  I  make 
my  way  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  jiass  the 
statue  of  the  conquering  hero  of  Ivry  on 
ray  way  to  obtain  my  order  for  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Atilla  and  his  beleaguering 
barbarians,  as  the  professional  leaders  of 
French  opinion  are  fond  of  designating 
the  \nctors.  By  the  time  the  “  Passcn- 
schein  per  Eisenbahn  nach  Versailles  und 
zurtlck  nach  Paris"  was  obtained,  one  had 
got  an  appetite  as  well,  and  missed  the 
morning  train ;  so  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  breakfast,  defer  the  expedition 
to  the  morrow,  and  pass  the  day  in  ob¬ 
servations  nearer  home. 

Naturally,  one’s  first  anxiety  was  the 
Champs- Ely  sees  and  the  Bois  de  Bou¬ 
logne.  I  had  already  had  opportunities 


of  reassuring  myself  about  the  timber  in 
Paris — ugly,  wooden,  zinc-roofed  quarters 
for  troops  had  been  run  up  within  the 
railings  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens.  Ragged 
Mobiles  “loafed”  about  where  the  furbc- 
low-petticoated  beau-monde  of  the  nurse¬ 
ries  used  to  meet  to  flirt  and  talk  scandal, 
and  croquer  bon-bons  and  brioches  with  the 
velvet-knickerbockered  petitesse  dorie. 
Flannel-shirts  were  hung  out  of  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Emperor’s  private  apart¬ 
ment,  and  pantalons,  nuance-garatice,  were 
airing  on  the  railings  of  his  favorite  prom¬ 
enade.  The  golden  fish  of  the  fountains 
had  been  devoured  with  the  rare  ducks 
that  used  to  feed  daintily  from  your  hand. 
But  only  here  and  there  had  a  tree  been 
felled.  You  might  say,  at  the  worst,  it 
was  nothing  worse  than  such  tasteless 
thinning  as  our  English  lk)ard  of  Works 
has  familiarized  us  with  in  Hyde  Park. 
Those  on  the  Ikiulevards  were  safe,  and 
few  had  disapjjeared  from  the  Champs- 
Elysces.  Easier  in  your  mind,  you  crossed 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where  the 
ladies  who  idealize  the  great  cities  of 
France  had  fallen  into  the  prevailing  fash¬ 
ion,  and  wore  crape  masks  on  their  faces. 
Strasbourg  had  her  arms  full  of  immor¬ 
telles,  fresh  and  withered,  offered  by  her 
bereaved  compatriots,  some  of  the  biggest 
of  them  inscribed  as  the  special  gifts  of 
her  defenders.  Her  pedestal  had  become 
a  Parisian  pasquin,  where  patriotic  satires 
denounced  her  barbarian  ravishers,  in 
verses  the  measure  of  whose  immortality 
was  likely  to  be  the  faint  pencil  in  which 
they  were  scribbled.  In  the  Champs- 
Elysees  the  heroic  defenders  of  Paris 
seemed  scrupulously  to  shun  fraternization 
with  the  weather-worn  heroes  of  the  Army 
of  the  I.xjire.  And  Chanzy,  who  knew 
those  rickety  boys  of  his,  had  voted  for  the 
continuation  of  the  struggle  ! — not  a  made 
man  among  them :  hobbledehoy  louts, 
with  waists  broader  than  the  shoulders 
that  rose  above  their  ears  and  gaping 
mouths  ; — lolling  along  four  or  five  deep, 
carefully  out  of  step,  in  bagging  coats, 
from  w’hich  they  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  brush  the  mud  of  the  Beauce  ;  in  burst 
boots  and  torn  gaiters  that  had  sampled 
all  the  shades  of  soil  from  Le  Mans  to  the 
Palais  d’ Industrie. 

Opposite  the  palace,  you  pass  the  Cafe 
de  Rond  Point,  fresh  wrecked  by  the 
moralists  of  the  Parisian  gutters  in  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  some  German  Alexander  had 
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entertained  a  French  Lais  in  its  tainted  man  suggest  that  it  should  be  planted  up 
rooms.  Occasionally  an  orderly,  with  forthwith,  that  the  younger  growth  of  trees 
stirrup-leathers  a  world  too  short  for  him,  might  perpetuate  to  an  unborn  generation 
and  trousers  worked  high  above  his  knees,  the  heroic  defence  of  Paris  by  their  fathers, 
pounds  past  you,  as  you  climb  the  slope  “We  have  lost  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and 
towards  the  Arch  of  Triumph.  Within  it,  enormement  of  men  and  milliards,”  he  ar- 
there  is  little  change.  When  you  pass  it  gued,  “  mats  enfin  thonneur  est  sauvf" 
and  turn  to  the  left  toward  the  Grande  Another  was  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
Avenue  de  lTmp6ratrice,  you  find  yourself  left  bald  as  it  is,  a  perpetual  incitement  to 
brought  up  suddenly  by  a  formidable  bar-  vengeance  ;  while  a  third  agreed  in  prin- 
ricade  —  one  of  those  “  bdtises  de  M.  ciple  with  the  second,  but  urged  virtually 
Rochefort,”  the  memorials  of  a  theatrical  that  it  was  a  pity  to  cut  off  the  nose  to 
strategy  that  still  cumber  every  outlet  from  spite  the  face,  and  that  the  naked  space 
the  city.  The  prospect  to  the  distant  ac-  would  remain  equally  an  historical  souvenir 
cess  to  the  Hois  through  the  enceinte  re-  if  they  were  to  dress  it  decently  in  a  be- 
minds  you  of  an  old  friend  who  has  shaved  coming  mantle  of  grass,  and  shrubs,  and 
beard  and  mustache  in  an  impulse,  and  flowers. 

looks  pitiably  the  worse  for  it.  No  one  “  Pity  to  see  such  an  appetite  wasted 
regrets  it  more  than  himself,  and  the  on  a  leg  of  mutton,”  as  the  alderman  re- 
Parisians  will  long  deplore  the  misdirected  marked  when  he  saw  a  country  gentleman 
energy  that  vented  itself  on  its  own  trees  aux  prises  with  a  joint ;  and  the  compen- 
and  dwellings  when  it  could  not  get  at  the  sations  of  nature  seem  perpetually  to  deny 
Germans.  Under  a  solitary  araucania,  one  the  conjunction  of  the  acme  of  hunger 
some  ten  feet  high,  and  lopped  of  its  with  a  Parisian  dinner  in  its  best  form, 
branches  half-way  up,  sits  a  Mobile,  with  Perhaps  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so  :  it 
the  arm  in  a  sling  and  the  forehead  in  a  may  be  more  decent  and  generous  to  dine 
bandage,  nursing  a  child.  It  is  the  best  modestly  at  present,  and  give  the  super¬ 
shelter  he  can  find  from  the  sun  in  those  fluities  to  the  poor  and  hungry.  In  ordi- 
vanished  shades.  To  right  and  left  work-  nary  times  you  saunter  towards  evening 
men  on  State  wages  are  leisurely  filling  in  into  a  restaurant  after  a  late  breakfast  and 
the  rifle-pits,  that  were  dug  in  the  early  a  lazy  afternoon.  Now,  having  a  long 
outburst  of  enthusiasm.  day’s  work  before  you — much  to  see  in  a 

A  second  barricade  rises  just  outside  limited  time — you  rise  early,  and  thanks 
the  enceinte.  Once  past  it,  your  eyes  are  to  the  scarcity  of  vehicles,  or  at  least  of 
blighted  with  a  vision  of  dusty  desert,  horseflesh,  perform  fabulous  distances  on 
The  course  of  the  central  drive  is  still  foot,  and  return  home  exceedingly  sharp- 
dotted  by  the  ornamental  metal  seats,  set.  I  dined  the  first  day  at  the  hotel,  at 
some  of  them  overthrown ;  and  the  posts  the  tabie-d' h6te,  and  had  an  excellent 
at  the  corner  still  warn  you  against  walk-  table-d' htte  dinner  at  the  ordinary  price, 
ing  on  the  turf.  “  Gazon  ”  indeed  ! — there  After  the  afternoon  in  the  Bois,  I  patron- 
is  not  a  blade  of  grass  for  the  wretched  ized  a  celebrated  restaurant  by  the  Made- 
women  of  the  people  to  glean  for  their  leine.  The  carte,  that  once  expanded  to 
“  salad,”  such  as  they  find  in  the  wilder-  a  portly  volume,  had  shrunk  to  a  single 
ness  that  stretches  round  La  Villette.  No  slip.  'Three  or  four  soups,  fishes  in  their 
tree  has  been  spared  from  the  enceinte  to  simpler  forms  ;  the  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  En  reianche,  the  resolved  into  a  modest  number  of  common- 
ground  to  the  left  is  thick-set  with  stumps,  place  plats.  As  for  the  charges,  they  were 
some  three  feet  high  ;  to  the  right  they  much  as  they  used  to  be,  with  the  excep- 
have  already  been  cleared  away.  For-  tion  of  vegetable  soups,  that  had  advanced 
tunately,  the  wood,  w’here  it  stretches  some  thirty  per  cent.,  and  the  vegetables 
away  to  the  Bridge  of  Boulogne  and  the  themselves,  of  which  even  the  commonest 
racecourse,  seems  to  have  suffered  little,  were  at  a  minimum  figure  of  zf.  50c.  As 
Cut  in  damp  winter  weather,  it  was  not  for  the  quality,  the  meat  was  tough,  as  I 
worth  the  fetching  in  for  fuel.  As  for  the  insisted,  and  “  fresh,”  as  the  garfon  ad- 
blighted  s])ace  without  the  gates,  the  way  mitted,  which  was  more  than  he  could  hon- 
it  will  be  treated  will  greatly  depend  on  estly  say  for  the  fish.  I  do  not  complain, 
the  turn  Parisian  sentiment  may  take  with  I  merely  chronicle.  “  Consequences  of 
regard  to  the  siege.  I  heard  one  gentle-  the  siege  ”  is  apology  enough  for  all.  But 
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it  did  sound  odd  to  hear  the  head  waiter 
at,  the  “  Trois  Fr6res,” — the  meat  was 
much  the  same  in  the  Palais  Royal  as  by 
the  Madeleine — it  did  sound  odd  to  hear 
him  confess  that  “hardness”  was  the  nor¬ 
mal  condition  of  his  cutlets ;  and  to  have 
to  listen  later  to  a  voluble  argument  in¬ 
tended  to  prove  that  sweet  curaijoa  was 
quite  the  same  thing  as  dry.  After  the 
“Trois  Frires”  that  day,  the  Palais  Royal 
Theatre,  where  they  gave  the  Cagnotte, 
and  Lord  !  Lord  !  as  Pepys  would  say,  to 
see  how  the  audience  did  cry  for  laughing 
instead  of  sorrow. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  when  I  used 
my  hard-won  pass  for  Versailles,  and  never 
would  the  laughing  landscape  have  looked 
more  beaming,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ugly  scars  and  gashes  left  by  demolitions 
and  devastations.  Three  broken  bridges, 
visible  as  we  passed  the  Seine  at  Autcuil ; 
the  Parisian  Putney  lying  literally  in  dust, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  as  literally  in  ashes  ; 
the  outriggers  and  the  coquettish  barges 
long  ago,  doubtless,  vanished  in  fire  and 
smoke.  As  you  went  on,  trees  felled  for 
stockades,  palisades,  and  entrenchments  ; 
the  windows  barricaded  and  the  houses 
loopholed  ;  the  sun-rays  streaming  every¬ 
where  through  what  used  to  be  solid 
garden  walls.  All  that  was  not  German 
devastation,  but  French  defensive  precau¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  blackened,  roofless  villas 
that  crowned  the  crest  of  St.  Cloud  had 
been  wrecked  by  the  friendly  shells  of 
Mont  Val6rien.  Yet  I  could  sympathize 
with  the  corpulent  Frenchman  opposite, 
who  kept  growling  “  Cochons  Prusses  I  ” 
confidentially  into  his  shirt-frills ;  although, 
with  his  receding  forehead  and  protruding 
lip,  his  bloated  cheeks,  and  his  little 
twinkling  eyes,  he  looked  himself  the  ludi¬ 
crous  image  of  a  full-fed  swine. 

Past  St.  Cloud,  in  the  meantime,  and 
on  to  Versailles,  through  a  landscape  en¬ 
livened  with  the  long  trains  of  German 
guns  and  wagons  setting  homewards,  and 
their  solid  battalions  hard  at  drill.  Never, 
perhaps,  had  the  galleries  of  the  palace 
of  the  “  great  king  ”  had  more  visitors  or 
stranger  ones.  The  barbarian  hordes 
inspected  critically  the  modem  battle- 
pieces,  with  their  good-humored  faces 
brought  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  canvas 
for  more  effective  appreciation.  These 
unchained  wolves  sauntered  about  like 
lambs,  often  paw  in  paw,  in  the  honest 
Teutonic  fashion ;  and  a  strange  contrast 
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were  their  uniforms  and  accoutrements — 
so  worn  and  so  battered,  but  so  scrupu¬ 
lously  neat  and  clean — to  the  filthy  rags 
of  “  nos  chers  indisciplines"  as  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Figaro  affectionately 
characterized  Chanzy’s  demoralized  tag- 
rag  and  bob  tail.  There  was  an  irony  in 
seeing  the  intelligent  eyes  of  German 
officers  turned  up  to  the  grand  tableaux 
in  the  fields  of  Solferino  and  Magenta, 
where  the  Imperial  arbiter  of  Europe  sat, 
surrounded  by  his  staff,  and  Le  Boeuf,  and 
those  other  military  lights  of  the  past  de¬ 
cade,  who  have  since  gone  out  in  darkness 
and  evil  odor. 

If  Versailles  held  by  the  German  was 
a  painful  sight  for  a  Frenchman,  what 
ought  St.  Cloud  to  have  been  ?  There 
were  few  strange  Frenchmen  at  Versailles, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
needful  laissez passer ;  I  might  have 
charitably  written,  owing  to  a  laudable 
sentiment  as  well,  had  1  not  visited  St. 
Cloud.  St.  Cloud  stood  open  to  all  the 
world ;  and  the  Companies  of  the  West 
were  mnning  to  it  what  might  be  called 
excursion-trains.  Stepping  out  of  the 
carriage,  you  dip  from  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  where  the  railway  runs,  to  find  your¬ 
self  landed  in  a  scene  that  out-Bazeilles 
Bazeilles.  The  first  impression  is  of  a 
dilapidated  Pompeii  of  five  stories,  with 
the  excavations  still  in  progress.  As  high 
as  the  second-floor  windows  the  streets 
are  choked  with  dismal  heaps  of  debris. 
Fragments  of  the  floors  cling  high  over 
your  head  to  the  yawning  party-walls  ;  here 
the  canopy  of  a  bed,  there  the  outline  of 
a  sofa  stands  out  between  you  and  the 
sky.  There  are  cupboards  whose  doors 
have  been  tom  open,  with  the  earthenware 
and  little  household  things  just  as  their 
owners  left  them  on  the  shelves ;  kitchen- 
ranges,  with  the  kettles  and  pots-au-feu 
standing  on  the  extinguished  ashes ;  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  saints  and  photographs  of  the 
family  stare  out  on  vacancy  from  the  wea¬ 
ther-beaten  walls ;  a  child’s  pinafore,  a 
saucepan,  a  guitar,  are  left  hanging  to 
their  nails.  You  might  work  the  accumu¬ 
lated  rubbish  below  as  in  a  rich  metal 
mine,  so  thick  are  the  msty  trays  and  the 
pewter  spoons,  the  fragments  of  shells, 
and  those  most  uncomfortable  springs 
they  stuff  French  mattresses  with.  Few 
can  ever  have  gazed  on  a  more  realistic 
picture  of  wrecked  homes  and  shattered 
associations.  Had  his  heart  not  been 
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touched,  a  stranger  for  very  shame  and 
decency  would  have  been  constrained  to 
look  grave  on  it. 

Well ;  among  these  piteous  ruins  troops 
of  pleasure-seeking  Parisians  were  making 
merry  holiday.  Clirls  holding  their  petti¬ 
coats  daintily  over  their  high-heeled  boots 
were  being  escorted  by  attentive  cavaliers 
over  the  rubbish-heaps.  Now  and  then 
they  would  stop  and  clap  their  well-gloved 
hands,  in  sentimental  ecstasy  at  a  telling 
effect,  as  if  it  had  been  a  scene  from  a 
fhrie  at  the  Chiitelet.  “Tiens,  regarde 
done  !  Mais  e’est  drole  ya,  n’est-ce  pas?" 
as  they  pointed  to  a  child’s  cradle  upset 
on  a  third  ^tage,  with  the  little  blankets 
flutteringly  forlorn  in  the  wind.  The 
sight-seers  were  in  luck.  To  deepen  the 
sensation,  and  fill  in  the  foreground  ajipro- 
priately,  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  broken¬ 
hearted  natives,  who  had  come  back  in 
search  of  what  had  once  been  their  homes. 
These  miserables  were  sad  enough  in  all 
conscience,  and  there  was  no  mistaking 
them.  The  latest  comers,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  morning  trains,  had  gone  straight 
to  the  familiar  spots,  and  were  standing 
silence-stricken  or  sobbing  hysterically. 
Some,  who  had  found  their  way  back  a 
day  or  two  sooner,  had  set  themselves 
doggedly  to  excavate,  with  what  object 
heaven  only  knows ;  while  here  and  there 
a  cafd-owner,  with  a  courage  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  admire,  had  already  cleared 
out  roughly  th^  worst  of  the  wreck,  and 
opened  shop  again  with  a  slender  store  of 
bottles,  and  cakes,  and  oranges.  They 
had  made  level  room  in  the  street,  with 
much  labor,  for  a  table  or  two  and  a  few 
straw-bottomed  chairs.  The  tables  were 
crowded,  and  each  chair  had  its  occupant. 
Jovial  groups  were  turning  up  their  eyes 
in  stage-stnick  melancholy  at  the  destnic- 
tion  overhead,  which  gave  such  flavor  to 
the  sour  wine  and  the  coarse  spirits.  And 
among  the  many  ladies  dressed  deep  in 
the  most  decorous  mourning,  wretched 
homeless  children  stalked  about,  eying 
hungrily  the  bread  and  oranges,  and 
stretching  out  their  hands  in  appeal  for 
charity.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  for  the 
most  part  they  went  away  empty  as  they 
came.  The  visitors — sufferers  themselves 
by  the  common  calamity — gazed  in  sym- 
•  pathy  of  look  and  language  ;  and,  as  they 
sauntered  on,  after  they  had  eaten  and 
drank,  went  into  transports  of  mingled 
compassion,  admiration,  and  indignation 
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over  some  exceptionally  picturesque  effect. 
Then  a  happy  thought  would  strike  them, 
or  a  smart  thing  be  said,  and  they  rallied 
to  it  electrically,  and  broke  the  homeless 
echoes  with  their  unfeigned  enjoyment 

Every  one  knows  the  Place  by  the 
bridge  below  :  one  of  the  brightest  spots 
in  the  smiling  environs  of  Paris.  Every 
building  round  it  is  a  roofless  shell,  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Compagnie  G6n^rale 
of  the  Omnibuses  to  the  “pensionnat" 
of  young  ladies  ;  restaurants  and  p4tis- 
series  are  gutted,  nor  has  the  devouring 
element  spared  the  offices  of  the  fire- 
insurance  company.  By  the  bridge,  under 
bright  awnings  and  the  sheltering  bayonets 
of  the  German  Guard,  Parisiennes  in 
their  doleful  black  sit  smilingly  sipping 
their  coffee,  while  some  officers  of  Mobile 
gallantly  do  the  honors  of  the  desolation 
to  some  delighted  female  friends,  as  they 
lead  them  up  to  the  burned  Ch&teau,  past 
the  blackened  barracks. 

If  there  was  so  much  pleasant  sensation 
to  be  found  on  the  cold  hearths  of  the 
poor,  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  enjoyment  the  public  found  among 
the  ruins  of  a  public  building.  Still,  it 
struck  an  Englishman  oddly,  the  light 
hearts  with  which  the  better  classes  of 
Paris  went  relic-hunting,  in  the  most  ami¬ 
cable  fashion,  among  the  pleasure-parties 
of  their  German  enemies,  over  the  ruins 
of  a  national  palace.  The  place  might 
have  been  Sans  Souci,  to  judge  by  the 
enthusiastic  manner  in  which  they  search¬ 
ed  for  som'enirs  of  their  happy  day.  One 
energetic  individual  had  picked  up  the  bar 
of  a  grate,  and  devoting  himself  disinter¬ 
estedly  to  the  public  service,  was  chipping 
away  hard  at  the  marble  columns  of  the 
grand  entrance.  Nations  are  ver)’  apt  to 
misunderstand  each  other  ;  but  it  must  be 
owned  that,  after  cnishing  disasters,  the 
French  recover  their  equanimity  with 
marvellous  quickness,  and  are  swift  to  ex¬ 
tract  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  their 
misfortunes.  On  the  hill  above  the  Chft- 
teau,  by  the  Lantern  of  Diogenes,  a  troop 
of  boys  from  some  military  school  were 
chattering  merrily  as  they  took  a  lesson  in 
practical  strategy  among  Ae  deserted 
lines  of  the  Germans  ;  wmle  below  a  band 
of  Moblots  were  playing  hide-and-seek  in 
the  casemated  advanced  posts  of  their 
enemy. 

Next  day  was  even  a  finer  one,  and 
from  the  balcony  of  a  friend’s  rooms  by 
45 
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the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  the  heights  of 
Montmartre  looked  irresistibly  tempting. 
Clear  against  the  eastern  sky  you  could 
see  fresh  earthworks  to  the  north  of  the 
historical  windmill,  where,  in  ’14,  the  mill¬ 
er  discharged  \he  abandoned  battery 
on  the  advancing  Allies.  Mystery  brood¬ 
ed  over  all  those  quarters  of  sinister  fame, 
Les  Batignolles,  Belleville,  Montmartre, 
and  La  Villette.  All  we  heard  was  that 
the  Red  Republic  was  rampant  on  the 
heights,  and  the  air  surcharged  with 
suspicion.  If  you  passed  the  guarded 
barricades  that  sealed  every  approach,  it 
was  only  to  fall  into  some  mortal  guet-a- 
pens :  to  be  hurried  before  a  committee 
of  private  safety  sitting  in  a  wine  shop  ;  to 
be  put  to  the  question  extraordinary,  and 
condemned  off-hand  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  people.  Possessed  by  the  demon  of 
inquisitiveness,  I  determined  to  penetrate 
the  lowering  thunder -cloud,  and  took  an 
omnibus  for  Belleville.  Descending  on  the 
skirts  of  the  natural  stronghold  of  the 
Reds,  I  turned  up  a  street  that  seemed 
to  lead  nearly  straight  to  the  windmill, 
advancing  with  expanded  nostrils  suspi¬ 
ciously  scenting  danger.  Judging  by  their 
antecedents  during  the  siege,  if  the  men 
of  the  quarter  meant  immediate  fighting, 
they  would  be  hard  at  work  getting  up 
their  courage  to  the  mark.  To  be  sure 
the  wine-shops  are  full,  and  there  is 
abundance  of  clinking  of  glasses,  but  the 
conversation  evidently  dags,  and  there  is 
no  appearance  of  earnest  passion  to 
animate  it  The  customers  look  generally 
far  from  convivial,  rather  as  if  they  were 
bored  to  death,  and^ould  even  welcome 
honest  work  as  a  distraction.  Excited 
groups  may  be  seen  gesticulating  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets.  But  when  you  go 
up  and  peep  over  their  shoulder — no  hard 
matter,  for  they  stand  well  beneath  the 
standard  of  our  most  lenient  recruiting- 
sergeant — you  see  they  are  only  hard  at 
play  at  the  popular  pastime  of  croix  et  pile, 
the  game  of  turbulence  and  the  revolution, 
as  the  IlarseiUaise  is  their  chant  There 
are  some  rare  exceptions  in  the  way  of 
veterans  ground  to  skin  and  bone  between 
morose  thought  and  recent  privations. 
These  lay  their  grim  heads  together,  and 
savagely  twitch  their  long  gray  mus¬ 
taches  as  they  exchange  sinister  whispers 
through  clouds  of  rancid  caporal.  Yet 
even  these  men  give  3rou  the  idea  of  talk¬ 
ing  revolution  in  the  abstract,  rather  than 


with  any  notion  of  making  blood-stained 
history  themselves.  Now  and  then  you 
are  challenged  and  turned  back  by  sen¬ 
tries,  but  only  as  a  member  of  the  general 
public,  and  in  common  Avith  French  citizens, 
and  even  the  soldiers  of  the  line,  who  are 
quite  ready  to  take  the  grumbling  and  ex¬ 
postulation  off  your  hands.  But  the  sen¬ 
tries  were  as  civil  as  was  compatible  with 
the  far  from  strict  discharge  of  their  duty. 
By  the  windmill  and  within  the  inclosure 
I  had  seen  from  afar,  1  came,  in  an  en¬ 
trenched  enceinte,  u^xm  a  small  park  of 
captured  cannon  and  mitrailleuses  :  heavy 
guns  seemingly,  although  through  the  open 
gate  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  muzzles. 
Through  the  gate  and  past  the  muzzles, 
you  admire  a  magnificent  stretch  of  dis¬ 
tant  plain.  The  soldier  on  duty  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  smart,  pleasant-looking  young 
National  Guard.  He  prays  a  light  of  us, 
and  accepts  a  cigar.  We  get  into  conver¬ 
sation,  and  as  1  am  feeling  my  way  to 
forcing  the  consigne,  unluckily  a  couple  of 
his  superiors  come  sauntering  round  the 
corner.  Whereupon  he  makes  a  slight 
movement  of  apology,  and  sharply  re¬ 
sumes  the  rigid  Unue  befitting  a  patriot 
charged  with  the  care  of  so  responsible  a 
post. 

On  the  southern  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
behind  a  breastwork,  where  a  gang  of 
other  patriots  was  lazily  throwing  up  the 
clay  in  deliberate  shovelfuls,  were  ranged 
rows  of  field-pieces,  as  close  as  they  could 
well  be  ])acked.  ^ntincls  barred  imme¬ 
diate  access,  but  from  w’here  I  stood  I 
could  count  sixty  or  seventy,  and  how 
many  more  might  have  been  in  position 
round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  On  the  summit  overhead, 
between  some  detached  houses  and  a 
garden-wall  and  summer-house,  was  a 
heavy  battery,  quite  inaccessible  to  out¬ 
siders.  Notwithstanding  these  menacing 
preparations,  things  everywhere  looked 
quiet  enough.  Yet  it  was  a  relief  to  a 
dweller  by  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  to  see  that, 
in  any  case,  it  would  be  an  affair  in  the 
family ;  that  all  the  guns  of  the  insurgents 
were  pointed  harmoniously  on  the  Hdtel- 
de-Ville. 

The  bare  slopes  of  the  steep  hill  were 
convenient  standing-ground  for  the  idle. 
The  sentries  conversed  affably  with  all 
comers  on  current  topics,  and  reminded 
me  greatly  of  the  Oiendly  policemen, 
whose  duty  compels  them  to  keep  the 
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course  of  a  race-day,  but  who  are  instruct¬ 
ed  to  remember  that  they  are  dealing  with 
holiday-makers,  and  must  make  things 
pleasant.  Indeed,  to  carry  out  that  illu¬ 
sion  of  a  popular  holiday,  just  below,  in 
the  Place  de  SL  Pierre,  revolved  a  merry- 
go-round,  filled  with  laughing  children,  and 
surrounded  by  cheerful  mothers.  The 
Place  was  covered  with  animated  groups, 
but  all  were  exciting  themselves  over 
croix  et pile,  and  not  talking  treason. 

As  for  the  redoubtable  barricades,  you 
came  upon  them  here  and  there ;  but 
what  barricades  they  were  !  Surely,  like 
other  arts,  that  of  barricade-architecture 
has  degenerated  under  the  balfeul  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Empire.  A  wretched  cart  or 
two,  turned  over  on  their  sides,  and  some 
heaps  of  paving-stones,  scarcely  shoulder- 
high.  That  they  might  be  dangerous,  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  for  oc¬ 
casionally  they  had  dammed  the  waters 
of  the  gutters  back  in  a  fetid  pool,  most 
pernicious  to  the  health  of  the  defenders. 
The  fosse,  it  is  true,  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  fortification,  but  the  stench 
alone  might  have  turned  an  attacking 
column  with  a  tolerably  delicate  sense  of 
smell. 

Very  different  were  the  defences  we 
saw  next  day  in  an  expedition  to  Le 
Hourget.  There  some  of  the  French  reg¬ 
iments  had  for  once  done  their  work  like 
men,  and  the  captures  and  re-captures 
had  been  no  child’s  play.  It  is  a  place 
every  tourist  of  the  coming  season  will  be 
bound  to  visit  or  say  he  has  visited,  but 
before  the  war  not  one  Englishman  in  ten 
thousand  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  it. 
Eastwards  from  the  Gare  du  Nord,  you 
pass  the  Gate  of  Flanders,  and  trudge 
along  the  narrow  pavements  of  the  high- 
street  of  La  V’illette.  You  pass  the  en¬ 
ceinte,  turning  another  of  M.  Rochefort’s 
barricades,  cut  the  double  lines  of  French 
and  German  sentries,  and  once  clear  of 
some  outl^ng  houses,  find  yourself  where 
the  dwellings  had  been  ruthlessly  swept 
away  between  the  walls  of  Paris  and  the 
F ort  of  A  ubervilliers.  The  site  where  these 
flourishing  villages  have  been  so  utterly 
razed,  where  every  tangible  fragment  of 
the  demolished  materials  has  been  carted 
away,  is  even  more  depressing  than  the 
mangled  pleasure-grounds  of  the  west. 
Tangible  fragments,  I  say  advisedly,  for 
the  surface  lies  buried  inches  deep  in  vol¬ 
atile  particles  of  stone  and  lime,  ready  to 


be  caught  up  by  the  lightest  breeze,  and 
diabolically  penetrating  and  titillating  in 
their  nature.  Such  a  walk  back  as  we 
had,  when  a  bitter  west  wind,  charged 
with  what  had  once  been  Paris  house  prop¬ 
erty,  met  us  full  in  the  faces,  I  never 
care  to  experience  again. 

The  Fort  of  Aubervilliers  is  little  dam¬ 
aged,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
the  glass  works  and  perfume  manufactories 
one  passes, — among  them  that  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  M.  Pivet, — or  for  Le  Bourget  itself. 
By  the  side  of  the  road  women  and  boys 
were  chipping  away  at  the  poplar  stumps. 
On  the  bare  fields,  where  scarcely  a  tinge 
of  green  was  visible,  gangs  of  haggard 
scarecrows  were  straggling  in  search  of 
green-meat.  Generally,  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  the  Parisians  showed  no  signs  of 
their  late  privations.  It  looked  as  if  a 
pair  of  canaries  would  have  found  them¬ 
selves  on  short  commons,  with  the  free 
range  of  an  acre  of  it.  One  of  my  com¬ 
panions  was  an  officer  of  Mobile,  and  had 
been  through  all  the  fighting  that  has 
made  the  place  historical.  “We  mus¬ 
tered  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  shook 
ourselves  into  motion  in  the  profound 
darkness,  by  that  pile  of  fascines  you  see 
there.”  So  he  checked  off  the  incidents 
of  the  advance  as  we  went  along.  “  Our 
outposts  were  in  that  factory” — a  de¬ 
tached  building,  with  some  of  its  gates 
still  heavily  barricaded,  and  its  court  walls 
heneycombed  with  loopholes  and  bespat¬ 
tered  with  bullet-marks.  “  That  little 
lane  down  there  by  the  railway-crossing 
was  the  advanced  post  of  the  Germans, 
or  rather  should  have  been,  and  from 
thence  came  the  first  rifle-shot.  But  ’tis 
a  justice  to  render  them,  you  didn’t  catch 
those  people  sleeping.  They  had  taken  up 
their  quarters  away  to  the  left,  under  that 
earth  and  timber,  and  while  we  and  others 
rushed  into  the  station-house,  to  find  it 
empty,  there  they  were  beating  quietly  in 
retreat  on  the  village.” 

More  barricades  on  the  road,  which 
runs  straight  as  an  arrow-flight  from  the 
gates  of  Paris  through  Le  Bourget,  to  the 
wooded  heights  where  the  Germans  had 
their  batteries  beyond.  To  the  left  of 
the  long  street  of  houses  stands,  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  rest,  what  had  been  a  hand¬ 
some  villa.  Shells  had  showered  on  it 
impartially  from  both  sides ;  one  of  them 
had  fallen  in  the  billiard-room,  where 
three  of  the  French  wounded  had  been 
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carried,  and  had  put  them  out  of  their 
misery.  WTien  the  proprietor  returns,  he 
will  find  before  his  drawing-room  windows 
a  handsome  pyramid  of  white  stones, 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  erected  by 
the  Augusta  regiment  of  the  Saxon 
Guard.  Already  the  ivy  has  been  care¬ 
fully  trained  over  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  in  front  of  it  is  a  triple  tomb,  where  a 
little  knot  of  Frenchmen  sleep  between* 
two  gravefuls  of  the  enemy. 

The  houses  of  Le  Bourget,  tom  in¬ 
to  rags  by  shells  and  rifle-balls,  would 
have  struck  one  more  ha^  you  not 
visited  all  that  remained  of  St.  Cloud. 
But  there  was  one  scene  here  that,  for 
dramatic  horror,  far  surpassed  anything  I 
had  witnessed  to  the  west  or  north  of  the 
capital.  Behind  the  villa  garden,  with  its 
mortuary  pyramid,  is  a  wall,  and  you  drop 
over  the  wall  into  a  field,  so  worked  by 
shells  that,  in  one  comer,  it  looks  as  if 
novices  had  been  breaking  down  in  a 
ploughing-match.  A  stream  rans  out  of 
a  little  wood  that  shelters  the  village 
washing-place.  “  It  was  by  here  I  saved 
myself  m  a  feu  d'enfer,"  remarks,  casual¬ 
ly,  our  friend  the  Mobile,  as  he  shows  the 
sjxjt  where  he  jumped  the  swollen  brook, 
and  started  to  labor  towards  safety 
through  the  heavy  holding  soil.  Beyond 
the  stream  is  the  small  triangular  church¬ 
yard,  one  of  its  white  walls  running  almost 
parallel  with  the  course.  The  wall  is 
loopholed,  as  usual,  and  you  enter  by  the 
broken  gate  at  the  comer.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  had  established  themselves  within, 
and  the  dead  had  to  make  way  for  the 
necessities  of  the  living.  The  village  of 
the  dead  must  have  been  a  populous  one, 
and  now,  from  one-half  of  it,  monuments, 
rails,  crosses,  had  been  swept  clean  away, 
and  flung  back  anyhow  among  the  crowd¬ 
ed  tombs  behind.  These  were  heaped 
high  as  your  head — gravestones,  and 
crosses,  and  fallen  trees,  and  zinc  cano¬ 
pies,  and  fragments  of  coffins.  All  the 
monuments  that  were  above  the  shelter¬ 
ing  walls  had  been  shivered  by  the  pelting 
storm  of  balls,  just  as  in  bleak  latitudes 
you  see  trees  that  have  outgrown  their 
protection  cut  down  by  biting  sea-breezes. 
Here  and  there  a  shell  had  come  to  help 
confound  confusion.  The  other  half  was 
beaten  into  a  smooth  earthen-floor  by  the 
perpetual  trampling  of  feet.  Round  the 
walls  that  faced  the  direction  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  advance,  ran  platforms  of  flattened 


sheets  of  zinc,  stretched  upon  black  grave- 
rails — stands  for  the  men  to  fire  from. 
Away  in  the  salient  angle  was  a  huge  ex¬ 
cavation,  where  the  Pioneers  must  have 
desecrated  wholesale,  and  there  the 
Guards  kept  their  cheerless  watch  down 
where  the  dead  men  they  had  turned  out 
had  lain  so  long  and  so  peacefully.  The 
furniture  that  had  served  them  still  re¬ 
mained  among  the  straw,  the  eternal 
grave- rails  converted  ingeniously  into  set¬ 
tees,  with  boards  nailed  across  them,  that 
might  have  been  coffins  or  might  not. 
And  in  the  opposite  comer,  where  we  had 
entered,  was  an  appropriate  pendant  to 
that  picture,  in  the  shape  of  a  couple  of 
open  graves.  They  had  spared  the  bod¬ 
ies  but  a  shovelful  of  earth,  and,  during 
the  weeks  that  had  elapsed,  no  one,  for 
bare  decency,  had  thought  of  adding  to  it. 
You  turned  shuddering  from  the  distinct 
outlines  of  human  forms.  In  one  of  them 
you  literally  saw  the  boots  and  red  trou¬ 
sers,  and  the  comer  of  the  blue  buttoned 
frock-coat.  That  was  the  centre  that  had 
a  ghastly  fascination  for  the  sightseers, 
although,  to  do  them  justice,  most  of 
them  did  look  ^rave  upon  it. 

And  the  visit  to  that  churchyard  was 
very  much  a  symbol  of  the  state  of  things 
as  I  found  them  generally  at  Paris :  con¬ 
trasts,  realistic  and  sentimental,  shocking 
and  sometimes  sickening ;  sensibilities 
blunted  by  painful  experiences ;  demean¬ 
ors  demoralized  by  an  excess  of  sensation  : 
a  light-natured  people,  relieved  for  the 
moment  of  a  sudden  load,  beginning  to 
sing  and  laugh  in  the  ill-timed  exuberance 
of  the  reaction ;  a  population,  who  had 
put  their  women  and  their  statues  in  deep 
mourning,  and  having  paid  every  dramatic 
tribute  to  outward  decorum,  let  such 
spirits  as  they  had  flow  as  they  would,  and 
followed  freely  whatever  might  be  the  vent 
of  their  humor.  That  there  were  many 
sad  hearts  is  certain,  whose  owners  doubt¬ 
less  shunned  the  ])ublic  gaze.  That  they 
have  all  of  them  yet  to  bear  and  bend  to 
the  counter-blast  of  the  national  suffering 
they  scarcely  as  yet  seem  to  realize,  is  no 
less  sure.  But  in  the  meantime  I  have 
^ven  the  superficial  impressions  of  a  fly¬ 
ing  visit,  and  very  unfavorable  they  were. 
If  the  siege  has  really  regenerated  Paris, 
all  I  can  say  is,  she  was  masquerading 
for  the  time  m  something  more  offensive 
than  her  old  manners. 
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TWO  SOLUTIONS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  GINX’S  BABY.” 


November  the  fifteenth.  To  day  a 
young  man  was  shown  into  my  room  at 
the  Temple.  I  had  seen  him  several  times 
before ;  his  name  is  a  common  and  un¬ 
pleasant  one.  A  long  time  since  he  came 
to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  buy  some  card- 
racks.  I  did  not  want  them — cards  are 
made  for  burning,  not  keeping ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  ‘man’s  face  that 
touched  me,  and  I  drew  from  him  how 
that  he  was  a  mechanical  worker  in  dent¬ 
istry  ;  how  that  he  was  married,  his  wife 
“  expecting  to  be  confined  how  that  all 
his  tools  had  been  one  by  one  pledged 
until  he  had  not  the  instruments  to  work 
at  his  calling,  even  were  a  million  false 
grinders  needed  for  middle-class  jaws  to¬ 
morrow.  What  could  I  do  but  give  him 
— lend  him,  of  course,  he  called  it — what 
he  asked  ?  He  came  again  months  after, 
with  the  same  story.  Again.  The  same 
tale — the  same  help.  And  now  here  he 
was  once  more.  >1  was  annoyed  at  the 
fellow’s  importunity — unjust  judge  that  I 
was  of  him  ;  but  when  I  looked  up  I  saw 
a  change  upon  the  man  that  drove  down 
my  resentment — down  to  Hell,  whence  it 
came — and  made  me  stand  up  before  a 
sacred  statue  of  sorrow.  The  man,  five 
feet  one  or  so,  slight,  pallid  as  the  paper 
whereon  I  write,  with  an  odd  lustre  in  his 
eyes,  which  were  rimmed  with  the  red  of 
weeping,  and  the  wild  bold  black  hair 
twisting  over  his  white  forehead — that  hor¬ 
ridly  intellectual  front !  which  the  man 
ought  not  to  have  had,  since  he  must 
needs  live  like  a  brute  ;  which  forced  me 
to  sympathy,  when,  according  to  the  rigid 
maxims  of  modern  economy,  I  ought  to 
have  had  none :  the  man,  with  a  shiveringly 
thin  yet  decent  coat,  stood  there  and 
began  to  speak — 

“Mr. - ,  I  hope  you’ll  forgive” — 

But  as  his  teeth  chattered  and  his  knees 
knocked  together,  racking  my  sensibilities 
most  abominably,  I  put  him  down  into  a 
chair  and  said — 

“  Ah !  your  wife  is  dead, — is  she  not  ?  ” 
Yes  sir.** 

“  When  did  she  die  ?  ” 

“  Last  Sunday,  sir.” 

A  pause.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  was 
told  by  one  to  the  other — it  was  not  in 
words.  At  length  I  said  gently — 


“  Have  you  any  children  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir  (crying) ;  she’d  just  been  con¬ 
fined,  sir.  It  was  a  terrible  hard  time,  sir, 
and  the  child  only  lived  a  fortnight.  She 
took  on  so  to  lose  it ;  that’s  what  made 
her  worse  and  killed  her.  You  know,  sir, 
she’d  had  four  of  them,  and  this  was  the 
only  one  born  alive.” 

1  groaned.  O  you  two  human  idiots ! 
Here  is  this  slim,  small  man  of  twenty- 
four  or  so,  married  to  some  slim,  small 
woman,  companion  of  his  famine-stricken 
life  these  last  few  years,  now  lying  dead  in 
his  garret,  and  here  he  tells  me,  while  the 
liquid  sadness  scorches  his  eyes,  how  she 
took  it  so  bitterly  to  heart  she  could  not 
produce  a  pledge  of  their  misery,  as  to  fret 
herself  to  death  I 

O  you  two  silly,  infatuated  lovers ! 
Why  had  you  not  read  John  Stuart  Mill? 
Ought  you  not  to  have  resisted  your  brutal 
instincts  and  restrained  your  thriftless  ecsta¬ 
sies  ?  And  you.  Dead  Fool,  ought  you  not 
to  have  been  glad  when  it  fell  out  your  over¬ 
mastering  passion  brought  no  new  burden 
to  your  misery  and  that  of  him  you  loved  ? 
Poor  wretches,  both  of  you — faithful, 
though,  and  loving  in  your  wretchedness, 
how  intensely  human  you  are  I  How  much 
that  is  beautiful — nay,  almost  heavenly — 
is  there  in  your  execrable  imbecility  ! 

Thus  I  thought,  the  man  sitting  there, 
while  the  slim,  dead  woman- that-was,  lay 
away  in  the  fog- shrouded  attic,  dead  of 
sorrow  for  a  sorrow  that  was  dead. 

I  dared  not  tell  the  man  that  it  was  well, 
for  I  saw  he  had  so  loved  her  he  might, 
upon  the  hint,  have  sprung  at  my  throat 
like  a  tiger.  So  I  said : 

“  VV’ell,  now  what  do  you  wish  to  do  ? 
She  is  not  buried  yet  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir  ;  that’s  what  I  wanted  to  see 
you  for.  I  wanted  some  employment  to 
help  me  to — ” 

“  Stay.  If  I  lend  you — will  that  be  of 
any  assistance  for  the  present  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  :  thank  you,  Mr. - .” 

“Then  you  must  live.  How  do  you 
mean  to  live  ?  ” 

“  My  tools  are  pawned,  or  I  could  get 
work.  I  have  copied  for  a  law  stationer 
sometimes.” 

“  Can  you  write,  then  ?  ” 

“  Very  well ;  I  was  educated ;  my  father 
was  a  surgeon.” 
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I  trembled  to  think  of  this  young  man’s 
sorrows.  Intelligent — there  was  his  large 
white  forehead — educated,  bom  a  gentle¬ 
man,  married  and  lived  a  pauper — a  dead 
love  lying  in  the  attic  there — and  he  now 
here  before  me,  thin  and  hungry,  yet  with 
one  agony  overruling  that  of  hunger,  how 
to  get  Her  decently  buried  out  of  the 
damned  world. 

I  wonder  if  he  were  better  or  worse  for 
the  fierce  purgatory  through  which  he  had 
come  faithful  from  first  to  last  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  dead. 

The  incident  set  me  a-thinking  again 
about  the  problem  it  suggests.  I  hope  no 
one  in  England  conceals  from  himself  that 
this  problem  is  one  of  a  seriousness  in¬ 
tensifying  from  day  to  day.  If  he  does, 
his  is  the  security  of  a  man  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  a  cliff,  an  earthquake  rumbling  in 
the  distance.  The  problem,  according  to 
the  gospel  of  some  social  philosophers,  is : 
How  are  you  to  thwart  certain  strong  hu¬ 
man  instincts  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  turning  to  social  and  political  incon¬ 
venience  ?  According  to  so?ne  plain  think¬ 
ing  people  like  myself,  it  is :  Admitting 
certain  inherent  human  and  naturally  right 
and  healthy  propensities,  can  you  not 
devise  how  to  let  them  play  without  dan¬ 
ger,  nay  with  advantage,  to  the  morality 
and  wealth  of  the  community  ? 

Here  were  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman  drawn  together  by  subtle  and  puis¬ 
sant  influences,  which  it  is  as  absurd  for  a 
philosopher  to  overlook  as  for  a  statesman 
to  despise.  You  may  preach  “  prudence,” 
but  you  caviot  wholly  stifle  these  passions ; 
you  may  wish  the  young  to  be  wise,  but 
you  must  legislate  on  the  known  and  in- 
contestible  fact  that  the  wisdom  and  pru¬ 
dence  you  admire  are  those  of  the  Stoic, 
not  of  the  ordinary  man — are  far  above 
their  average  characteristics — are  clearly 
contrary  to  the  impulse  of  their  nature. 
Doubtless  these  two  persons  might  have 
postponed  marriage.  So  far  their  conduct 
would  liave  been  satisfactory  to  Malthus. 
But  unless  Malthus  were  able  as  well  to 
warrant  that  they  should  postpone  indul¬ 
gence — and  in  how  many  cases  would  he 
agree  to  warrant  that  ? — I  for  one  strongly 
protest  that  for  themselves  and  for  society 
that  which  actually  happened  was  every 
way  better  than  the  alternative.  Give  me 
for  hopeful  citizenship  this  sorrowful  poor 
man  who  has  loved  and  sacrificed  with 
purity,  rather  than  the  man  successful. 


[June, 

with  withered  virtue  and  a  rou6’s  heart. 
Give  me  the  pure  dead  body  in  the  garret 
there,  as  a  better  thing  for  State  and  soci¬ 
ety  than — God  save  us  if  the  other  can  be 
limned  in  woVds  !  Nay,  I  protest  that  it 
is  needless  for  those  terrible  alternatives  to 
be  put  before  the  youth  and  strength  of 
England  !  Must  we  legislate  for  what  men 
might  be,  when  we  can  legislate  for  what 
they  are  and  ought  to  be  ? 

^me  time  since,  in  a  little  book  of 
mine,  I  printed  a  chapter  entitled  “  Mal¬ 
thus  and  Man.”  ’  Therein  an  attempt  was 
made  to  put  in  a  concrete  form  the  very 
problem  now  in  discussion.  In  a  satirical 
sheet  published  every  Saturday,  which 
wavers  between  lively  expeditions  into  the 
domains  of  politics  or  philosophy  and 
playful  forays  into  the  region  of  the  demi¬ 
monde^  a  “Reviewer”  minted,  at  my  ex-- 
pense,  the  epigram  that,  instead  of  “  Mal¬ 
thus  and  Man,”  the  chapter  should  have 
been  called  “  Arithmetic  and  Sentiment,” 
and  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  take  a  scrap 
of  my  implied  argument  and  flip  it  with 
his  whip  of  ridicule.  The  remark,  like 
many  more  coined  in  the  same  mint,  was 
more  brilliant  in  the  lacquer  than  true  in 
the  metal.  I  had  neither  intended  nor  at¬ 
tempted  in  that  chapter  to  solve  the  ter¬ 
rible  problem ;  but  I  clearly  did  try  to 
present  it  in  a  definite  shape,  and  to  show 
that  one  solution  pressed  upon  us  by  phi¬ 
losophers,  lady  disquisitionists,  and  young 
startling  Amberley  sophists,  was  inhuman, 
immoral,  unpractical — and  therefore  one 
that  must  be  rejected.  That  issue  the 
“  Reviewer”  carefully  avoided  to  discuss. 

What  I  desired  to  say  in  that  chapter  I 
may  briefly  state  in  a  single  proposition  ; 
and  I  must  needs  state  it  plainly.  Men 
and  women  will,  and  we  may  take  it  in 
looking  at  human  society,  practically,  must 
satisfy  the  instinct  for  consorting  together. 
Abstinence  from  marriage  generally  finds 
an  alternative  in  illegitimate  intercourse. 
Marriage  without  progeny  involves  in 
itself  physical  injury  and  moral  debase¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  its  effects,  as  a  fact,  vitiates 
society.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am 
speaking  in  the  general,  and  on  a  broad 
view  of  human  experience — more  from 
the  point  of  view  of  practical  politics  than 
of  religious  or  philosophic  ethics. 

Then  I  say  a  legislator  should  legislate 
in  accordance  with  human  instincts  in  so 
far  as  they  are  healthy  and  good.  This 
human  instinct  is  admittedly,  in  its  origin. 
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would  only  increase  niy  expenses  ?  It 
would  cost  me  so  much  additional  per  an¬ 
num  to  begin,  for  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  the  establishment  of  my  children. 
No,  no ;  we’ll  live  together,  thank  you ; 
where  one  joint  of  beef  does  for  all.” 
How  easily  you  could  answer  that  the  first 
expense  would  more  than  repay  itself  even 
into  the  paternal  coffers,  let  alone  the 
fresh  provision  for  the  children  !  But  you 
would  be  inclined  to  leave  that  egre- 
giously  hopeless  old  dotard  to  the  ruin  he 
deserved.  The  same  remonstrance  de¬ 
mands — in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of 
England’s  greatness  —  an  answer  from 
English  statesmanship.  On  that  answer 
depends  Imperial  ruin  or  Imperial  glory. 

I  think  the  reader  will  have  begun  to 
see  that  the  true  arithmetic  is  on  the  side 
of  those  who  not  only  count  heads,  but 
count  resources.  This  we  urge  in  antag¬ 
onism  to  a  false  premiss  and  a  vile  con¬ 
clusion.  It  has  now  to  be  determined, 
here  and  soon,  whether  our  Ministers  shall 
pursue  the  policy  propounded  b^  inhuman 
theorists  or  that  dictated  by  sunple  and 
humane  self-interest.  One  or  other  of 
these  two  solutions  must  be  accepted — the 
third  and  only  other  remedy  is  Revolution. 
The  numbers  may  be  reduced  by  the 
sword ;  but  that  sword  will  be  wielded, 
not  by  governors  and  philosophers,  not  by 
peers  and  parliament,  but  by  the  crushed 
and  tortured  masses  of  the  people,  waking 
up  to  dreadful  despair  of  any  other  remedy, 
and  putting  forth  their  omnipotent  strength 
in  a  blind,  relentless  rage.  Terrible  to 
the  feasting  Philistines  will  be  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  burly  Samson  whose  sorrows 
have  been  their  sport. 

Thank  God,  we  are  not  yet  too  many. 
We  have  untold  and  untouched  wealth 
hoarded  for  a  limitless  offspring.  The 
true  problem  is  not  how  to  stop  the  in¬ 
crease  of  a  noble  race,  but  how  to  distrib¬ 
ute  its  active  forces  over  our  vast  estate. 
Let  English  governors  throw  themselves 
into  the  invigorating  energies  of  colonua- 
tion.  Stir  up  the  whole  empire.  Unite 
its  members  in  firmer  union,  upon  more 
just  and  intercommunicative  and  flexible 
constitutions ;  open  its  boundless  capaci-. 
ties  to  the  enterprise  of  a  happily  increas¬ 
ing  people  ;  get  the  workman  back  what 
you  can  of  the  birthright  you  have  mis¬ 
managed  and  are  seeking  to  fritter  away  : 
thus,  and  thus  only,  will  all  which  tends  to 
social  health  and  individual  well-being  find 
a  full  scope  for  action. 


[June, 

The  alternative  I  can  only  view  with 
horror.  To  inoculate  English  society  with 
French  vices  ;  to  destroy  our  unique  home- 
life  and  home-ideas ;  to  bewray  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  have  established  the  purities 
of  our  society  and  glorified  us  in  the  eyes 
of  nations  ;  nay,  to  depreciate  at  once  our 
manners  and  our  race,  is  the  remedy,  God 
help  us  !  offered  by  the  tliinkers,  followed 
by  the  strange  women  and  chattering  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  social  philosophy.  The  two 
systems  may  be  seen  and  compared  in 
America.  Down  East,  women,  by  prac¬ 
tices  there  notorious,  thwart  the  natural 
effects  of  marriage  ;  and  you  may  ascertain 
for  yourself,  or  read  it  admitted  by  medical 
observers  among  them,  that  they  are  de¬ 
generate  and  degenerating  from  the  grand 
old  stock.  In  the  wide  West  or  in  Cana¬ 
da,  “where  children  are  blessings,”  and 
no  foul  principles  or  practices  discourage 
the  beneficent  increase,  you  may  see  huge 
joyous  families  and  a  sturdy  generation  fit 
to  be  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Freedom. 

To  me  it  is  an  ever  saddening  exiieri- 
ence  to  live  at  the  heart  of  this  unrivalled 
Empire  and  to  watch  it  pulsating  with  less¬ 
ening  vitality  and  force  ;  to  see  its  life- 
stream  turning  inward  on  itself  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  congestion,  not  circulating  with 
healthy  flow  to  and  from  the  utmost  ex¬ 
tremities.  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  an 
age  so  degenerate  as  to  have  lost  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  growth — as  to  be  unmoved  by  the 
spur  of  rivalry — as  to  be  meek  amid  the 
scorn  of  nations.  Samson  shorn  of  his 
locks  in  the  lap  of  faithless  luxury'  were  no 
inapt  figure  of  this  majestic  State  when 
clipped  of  its  colonial  strength  by  the  fem¬ 
inine  fingers  that  might  at  least  have  warn¬ 
ed  it  There  is  still  hope — there  is  yet 
time.  A  hedging  Ministry,  a  selfish 
House,  trembling  peers,  and  mercenary 
tradesmen,  may  be  willing  to  sell  for  pres¬ 
ent  peace  and  comfort  the  future  glory 
of  a  long-ennobled  race;  but  there  is 
some  generous  chivalry  at  the  heart  of  the 
people,  a  healthy  common-sense,  an  up- 
springing  life  and  ambition,  a  dim  but 
gradually  clearing  appreciation  of  good  to 
be  won,  of  rights  to  be  maintained — a 
cleaving  sympathy  of  English  heart  to 
English  heart  all  the  world  over ;  that  once 
directed  into  channels  of  noble  impulse 
will  sweep  away  our  droning  obstructives 
into  the  depths  of  eternal  obscurity. 

I  began  at  the  pauper  root  of  England’s 
evil — I  would  end  at  the  hopeful  blossom- 
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ing  of  England’s  good.  Here  is  the  ques-  death?  Or  shall  '  it,  tended  by  pious 
tion  for  us  all.  Shall  that  root  grow  up  to  hands,  flourish  a  comely  tree,  with  branch- 
bitterness,  bearing  its  apples  of  Sodom,  es  great  and  stately,  far- spreading,  and 
its  wild  grapes  of  vice  and  misery  and  yielding  perennial  fruit? 

—  - 

North  British  Review. 
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Mr*.  Tennyson  deserves  an  especial 
study,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  leader 
and  a  landmark  of  popular  thought  and 
feeling.  As  a  poet,  he  belongs  to  the 
highest  category  of  English  writers ;  for 
poetry  is  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous 
branch  of  English  literature.  In  this  lit¬ 
erature  his  works  are  evidently  destined  to 
secure  a  permanent  place;  for  they  ex¬ 
press,  in  language  refined  and  artistic,  but 
not  unfamiliar,  a  large  segment  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  thought  of  the  period  over  which  they 
range.  He  has  also  a  clearly  marked  if 
not  strongly  individualized  style,  which  has 
served  as  a  model  for  imitators,  and  as  a 
starting-point  for  poets  who  have  sought 
to  improve  upon  it.  Moreover,  his  own 
poetical  development  is  capable  of  being 
ascertained  by  a  chronological  examination 
of  his  poems,  and,  when  ascertained,  af¬ 
fords  material  for  a  psychological  study  of 
some  interest.  Here  are  points  more  than 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  subject-matter 
of  a  voluminous  criticism  of  his  works. 

He  began  publishing  in  1830,  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  It  was  a  time  of  great  political 
as  well  as  religious  agitation.  There  w'ere 
ideas  in  the  air  which  entered  variously 
into  combination,  and  formed  distinct 
products.  The  two  great  English  Univer¬ 
sities  were,  in  the  main,  differently  affected 
by  these  ideas.  In  both  of  them  the  spirit¬ 
ual  revival  of  the  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  strong  against  the 
materialism  of  the  eighteenth.  But  at 
Cambridge  these  ideas  were  combined 
with  a  kind  of  liberalism  which  at  Oxford 
was  abhorred  and  abjured.  Mr.  Tennyson 
is  a  Cambridge  man ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
his  ideas  were  influenced  by  his  University. 
But  his  poetic  development  was  later  than 
that  of  the  poet  who  embodied  the  Oxo¬ 
nian  idea,  and  who  published  The  Christian 
Year  in  1827.  Keble,  however  narrow  as 
a  theologian,  as  a  poet  was  wide  enough 
in  his  sympathies  :  he  lighted  his  torch 
from  the  fire  of  Wordswortli,  Scott,  and 
Southey.  Under  their  inspiration  he  knew 
how  to  dispose  of  his  classical  knowledge, 


his  Hebraic  faith,  and  his  familiarity  with 
nature.  In  his  poetry  the  poet  eclipsed 
the  divine  ;  but  as  a  poet  he  had  much  to 
teach  which  was  semi-theological  in  its 
aspect,  and  w’as  capable  of  giving  a  tone 
to  a  school  of  divines.  Take,  for  instance, 
what  may  be  called  his  natural  sacramen- 
talism,  founded  on  the  opinion  that  the 
visible  universe  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
invisible,  and  that  thQ  seen  is  both  the 
hieroglyphic  which  reveals  and  the  veil 
which  conceals  the  unseen — revealing  by 
its  significance,  concealing  by  its  substi¬ 
tuting  one  thing  for  another.  Then,  again, 
this  doctrine,  which  favors  the  idea  that 
the  visible  and  tangible  world  is  mainly 
significant  of  the  invisible,  tends  to  the 
further  doctrine  that,  if  not  absolutely  in 
themselves,  at  least  in  comparison  with 
the  transcendent  reality  of  the  invisible 
world,  all  material  phenomena  are  unreal. 
This  again  is  connected  with  the  doctrine 
that  the  true  forces  of  the  universe  are  not 
the  gross  and  brutal  energies  which  can 
be  measured  by  their  visible  effects,  but 
those  subtle  unseen  powers  which  seem  to 
be  ridden  over  in  the  furious  charges  of 
material  forces,  but  emerge  fresh  and  un¬ 
hurt,  in  all  their  former  persistence,  after 
the  tempest  has  subsided  ;  and  that  gentle 
and  divine  force  underlies  the  visible  works 
of  nature,  and  manifests  itself  not  less 
completely,  and  much  more  persistently, 
in  the  commonest  natural  phenomena, 
than  in  the  passing  cataclysms  which  some¬ 
times  interrupt  the  settled  course  of  things. 
It  is  in  weakness  that  this  divine  force 
manifests  its  strength.  The  great  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  universe  are  accomplished  not 
by  main  force,  but  little  by  little,  by  pa¬ 
tience  and  slow  growth.  These  ideas  are 
of  course  not  original  in  Keble.  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson  may  have  got  them  from  a  common 
stock  whence  Keble  had  drawn  them  first ; 
but  the  adoption  of  the  same  course  of 
thought  places  the  two  poets  in  one  line, 
in  which  the  earlier  writer  has  of  course 
the  precedence. 

The  three  points  mentioned — the  natural 
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sacramentalism,  the  unreality  of  all  visible 
things,  and  the  slow,  gentle,  gradual  oper¬ 
ation  of  all  that  is  really  strong — are  ideas 
which  were  assimilated  and  harmonized  at 
Oxford  into  a  very  different  system  from 
that  which  Mr.  Tennyson  represents.  At 
Oxford  they  w’ere  joined  with  the  dogmatic 
principle,  and  with  the  abjuration  of  liber¬ 
alism.  In  Mr.  Tennyson  we  may  almost 
reverse  the  formula,  and  say  that  they 
were  united  with  liberalism  and  the  abju¬ 
ration  of  do^a.  These  two  differences, 
in  the  conflicts  of  the  day,  outweighed 
the  more  numerous  points  of  agreement ; 
and  Mr.  Tennyson  was  generally  classed 
among,  and  regarded  with  the  same  feel¬ 
ings  as,  the  opponents  of  Oxford  thought. 
But  enough  time  has  already  passed  to 
allow  the  similarities  and  differences  to  be 
seen  in  their  true  perspective;  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  exhibits  a  real  expression  and 
representation  of  the  forces  w’hich  domi¬ 
nated  in  the  academical  mind  of  England 
from  1830  to  1845.  In  common  with 
some  of  his  leading  contemporaries,  he 
saw  all  things  as  if  they  were  but  a  mys¬ 
tical  veil  of  that  which  could  not  be  seen. 
The  outer  world  of  nature  and  of  man 
was  for  him  the  manifestation  of  a  reality 
greater  than  itself.  Nature  was  a  parable. 
Greek  poets  and  wise  men  were  seers  in 
whom  a  spirit  greater  than  their  own  spoke. 
The  outward  framework  which  concealed 
the  living  truth  was  not  intended  to  last, 
and  would  be  found  to  melt  into  a  dream 
before  the  analytic  contemplation  of  the 
right-minded  thinker.  In  looking  at  a 
pebble,  a  flower,  or  a  worm,  something 
far  beneath  him  in  the  scale  of  existence, 
he  would  nevertheless  discover  behind 
them  the  presence  of  some  hidden  and 
powerful  being  who  was  secretly  fashioning 
them,  and  giving  them  their  order,  their 
grace,  and  their  meaning ;  and  it  would 
be  in  these  quiet  nooks  of  natme,  in  the 
flower  and  leaf,  and  in  those  human 
creatures  whom  we  naturally  compare  to 
flowers  for  their  bloom,  or  their  beauty,  or 
their  fragility,  rather  than  in  coarser  and 
Wgger  masses,  tliat  such  a  man  would 
look  for  the  mystery  of  power. 

All  this,  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  later  works, 
is  combined  with  a  religiosity,  not  to  say  a 
religion,  with  which  it  fits  very  harmoni¬ 
ously.  He  seems  content  that  it  should 
be  called,  nay  he  himself  calls  it,  “  the 
higher  Pantheism  ;  ”  but  he  mixes  it  with 
tenets  concerning  the  eternal  persistence 


of  separate  personalities,  which  are  en¬ 
tirely  inconsistent  with  real  pantheism.  It 
does  not  seem  that  his  pantheism  extends 
farther  than  dashing  his  Christianity  with 
universalism.  But  though,  since  1850, 
when  he  published  “In  Memoriam,”  he 
has  appeared  as  a  moral  and  religious 
teacher,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  he 
originally  adopted  these  three  points  be¬ 
cause  they  chimed  in  with  any  religious 
theory ;  rather,  it  seems,  that  they  har¬ 
monized  with  his  ethical  bias,  his  tone  of 
thought,  and  his  aesthetic  nature.  In 
themselves,  they  are  just  as  susceptible  of 
a  merely  aesthetic  as  of  a  religious  appli¬ 
cation.  The  painter  can  give  to  nature  a 
meaning  which  the  unartistic  eye  could 
not  discover ;  the  sculptor  may  solidify 
the  aerial  act,  freeze  up  the  liquid  mo¬ 
bility  of  the  instantaneous  energy,  and 
prolong  the  passing  now  into  the  indefinite 
ever.  And  every  creative  and  artistic 
mind  goes  through  some  phase  or  other 
wherein  these  fixed  and  still  images  take 
the  place  of  the  nimble  and  Hashing 
thought  which  it  is  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ment  of  artistic  genius  to  embody.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Wordsworth,  there  is  a  period 
in  the  poet’s  life  when  the  images  of  na¬ 
ture  supply  to  him  the  place  of  thought, 
of  sentiment,  and  almost  of  action,  when 
the  cataract  haunts  him  like  a  passion, 
and  colors  and  forms  are  “an  appetite, 
a  feeling,  and  a  love.’’  But  this  direct 
importation  into  poetical  language  of  im¬ 
ages  from  nature  in  order  to  suggest 
novel  trains  of  thought,  sentiment,  and 
action,  is  not,  as  Wordsworth  seems  to 
consider,  proper  to  the  immature  youth 
of  the  j>oet  alone:  it  is  commonly  set 
down  as  one  great,  characteristic  of 
the  I.ake  school.  In  this  school  Mr. 
Tennyson  obtained  his  poetic  education; 
but  in  his  earlier  poems  we  do  not  find 
this  peculiarity  of  the  Lake  poets  in  its 
simplicity.  For  his  images  are  generally 
not  derived  directly  from  nature,  with 
which  his  acquaintance  was  then  only  su¬ 
perficial,  but  from  nature  viewed  through 
the  medium  of  one  of  the  plastic  arts.  He 
did  not  originally  contemplate  nature  at 
first-hand,  but  as  it  were  in  the  studios  of 
other  artists.  It  was  not  so  much  nature 
as  art  that  was  his  ideal.  He  belongs,  in 
principle,  to  that  band  of  artists  who  went 
to  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
resolved  that,  to  paint  like  Raffaelle,  they 
must  work  upon  the  artistic  models  from 
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which  he  started,  in  hope  that  the  pre¬ 
misses  which  led  him  to  his  conclusion 
might  lead  them  to  a  similar  one.  In 
general,  he  seems  to  have  accepted  Words¬ 
worth’s  description  of  the  office  and  work 
of  the  imagination.  Imagination,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  fancy,  is,  according  to 
Wordsworth,  abhorrent  of  definite  form ; 
it  extracts  all  the  stiffness,  rigidity,  solid¬ 
ity,  reality,  from  objects,  and  reduces 
them  to  misty,  grandiose,  looming  phan¬ 
toms,  instead  of  tangible  and  measurable 
things.  There  is  a  double  process  by 
which  this  may  be  done— the  ix)ef  s  and 
the  painter’s.  Words  reach  farther  than 
pencillings ;  passing  sounds  paint  action 
more  energetically  than  fixed  forms  and 
colors.  The  poet  who  goes  direct  to  na¬ 
ture  and  man,  may  body  forth  in  words  as 
energetic  as  the  act  itself  the  action  of 
the  forces  which  he  portrays ;  but  another 
poet  may  prefer  to  take  nature  at  second¬ 
hand  from  the  painter  or  sculptor,  or 
rather  to  pass  his  views  of  nature  through 
a  sculptor’s  or  painter's  medium,  and  then 
his  imagination  will  have  a  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  which  may  be  called,  perhaps,  sculp¬ 
turesque.  It  will  be  characterized  by  a 
stillness  like  that  of  a  picture.  Moment¬ 
ary  acts  will  not  come  instantaneously 
across  his  horizon,  to  be  noted  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  to  pass.  But  the  instan¬ 
taneous  posture  will  be  caught  and  fixed, 
as  in  the  gladiator  of  the  I^ouvre ;  the 
rapid  spring  will  be  arrested  in  mid  bound ; 
and  the  lightning  energy  will  stand  forever 
motionless,  not  as  an  act,  but  as  a  thing. 
All  the  images  which  Wordsworth  ad¬ 
duces  in  his  famous  preface  as  instances 
of  imagination  have  this  characteristic, 
which  he  very  likely  considered  to  be 
essential  to  what  he  called  “  enthusiastic 
and  meditative  Imagination,  as  contradis¬ 
tinguished  from  human  and  dramatic  Im¬ 
agination.”  All  these  images  seize  and 
fix  an  action  by  depriving  it  of  its  energy, 
or  stick  a  thing  to  the  paper  by  pressing 
out  its  solidity  and  reducing  it  to  a  super¬ 
ficies.  Thus  w’e  have  Milton’s  compari¬ 
son  of  the  flying  fiend  to  a  fleet  hanging 
in  the  clouds,  and  Wordsworth’s  owm 
lines  about  the  dove  brooding  over  his 
own  voice  which  is  buried  among  trees, 
about  the  doubt  whether  the  cuckoo  is  a 
bird  or  but  a  7vandering  voice,  and  about 
the  old  Cumberland  beggar,  who  is  com¬ 
pared  first  to  a  huge  stone  lying  “  like  a 
sea-beast  crawled  forth,”  and  then  to  a 


cloud  which  “  moveth  altogether  if  it 
move  at  all.” 

The  sculpturesque  phase  of  imagination 
thus  adumbrated  by  Wordsworth  became 
a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  youth¬ 
ful  poetry  Throughout  his  j)oems  pub¬ 
lished  in  1830  we  find  action  reduced  to 
dreams,  and  motions  to  pictures,  or  rather 
unliving  photographs  of  life.  His  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  translate  all  moods  of  minds 
into  natural  images  or  landscapes.  F.ven 
his  metaphysic  becomes  pictorial.  The 
“  Ode  to  Memory”  accounts  for  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  childish  recollections  by  saying 
that  it  is  the  pride  taken  by  the  artist 
Memory  in  the  first  picture  she  painted. 
And  at  this  time  of  his  life  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  memory  was  a  picture-gallery,  not 
a  stage  whereon  former  acts  were  per¬ 
formed  anew.  His  “  Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights”  are  all  of  this  kind.  The 
life  is  taken  out  of  the  tales,  and  only  the 
painted  vase  left  which  once  contained 
the  volatile  essence.  There  is  no  motion 
in  these  recollections ;  all  is  still  life — 
idle  trees,  with  a  lazy  boat  on  gurgling 
w’aters,  floating,  vvithout  oarsmen  or  helms¬ 
man,  and  bringing  its  passenger  into  the 
presence  of  a  painted  Scherazade,  and  a 
wooden  and  spangled  Aroun  Alraschid. 
A  like  dreamy  unreality  characterizes 
all  these  early  poems.  “Adeline,”  the 
“  mystery  of  mysteries,”  with  her  dim 
looks,  holds  converse  only  with  roses  and 
butterflies,  who  whisper  wisdom  to  her 
brain.  In  a  similar  strain,  “The  Dirge” 
counsels  a  dead  man  to  be  careless  of  his 
detractor’s  raving,  because  flowers  and 
bees  and  lights  and  shadows  flit  over  his 
grave.  In  such  a  mood  of  mind  it  would 
seem  a  sufficient  reply  to  any  grave  ques¬ 
tion  to  say  that  you  saw  a  shooting  star, 
or  heard  a  sky-lark,  or  smelt  a  rose.  The 
fine  ballad  of  “  Oriana  ”  contains  the  no¬ 
ble  line — where  action  is  so  characteris¬ 
tically  suspended  and  woe  drawn  out  to 
illimitable  length — “O  breaking  heart 
that  will  not  break:”  but  it  ends  with 
the  lines  : 

**  I  dare  not  die  and  come  to  thee,  Uriana, 

1  hear  the  roaring  of  the  tea,  Oriana  ” 

Naturally  enough  the  roaring  of  the  sea 
may  connect  itself  with  any  mood  of 
mind  —  with  fear  of  death,  or  with  de¬ 
termination  to  die — for  passion  assimi¬ 
lates  sensation,  and  translates  it  into  its 
own  fibre.  But  then  the  sensation  comes 
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first,  and  the  passion  interprets  it,  as  in 
the  beginning  of  Hamlet: — “’Tis  bitter 
cold,  and  I  am  sick  at  heart.”*  It  is 
quite  otherwise  when  the  passion  is  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  sensation,  and  terror 
of  death  accounted  for  and  justified  by 
the  fact  that  the  man  hears  the  w’aves 
roaring.  This  is  a  phantastic,  not  an 
imaginative  or  passionate,  logic,  learned 
not  by  direct  obser\'ation  of  nature,  but 
in  the  studio  of  the  theoretical  artist.  It 
is  in  fact  an  affectation  learned  from  the 
I.akists,  often  very  irritating  to  a  reader 
who  is  impatient  of  puerilities.  To  make 
all  the  horrors  of  the  ancient  mariner  the 
penalty  of  shooting  an  albatros  is  bad 
enough.  But  in  that  case  there  exists  an 
analogy  between  the  deed  and  the  j^en- 
alty ;  the  deed  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol 
of  cruelty,  and  treated  as  the  sample  of  a 
mass  of  like  acts  which  in  the  aggregate 
deserve  all  that  the  mariner  has  to  endure. 
But  there  is  no  such  analogy  to  be  found 
in  the  frequent  cases  where  the  I^ke  poets 
refer  inquirers  about  the  deepest  ques¬ 
tions  of  ^e  soul  and  reason  to  the  daisy 
or  the  robin  redbreast.  They  may  de¬ 
clare  that  there  are  wrapped  up  in  flowers 
and  birds  “  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears ;  ” 
but,  as  the  s}'mbol  has  no  constant  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  thought,  it  must  suggest  a 
different  thought  to  every  thinker,  and  so 
fail  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  use  it  as  an 
expression  of  common  thought  in  com¬ 
mon  language.  But  there  were  several 
causes  which  made  the  attempt  popular 
when  Mr.  Tennyson  began  to  write.  Po¬ 
etical  instincts  were  wearied  with  the 
evaporated  metaphors  and  stale  images 
which  had  become  the  conventional  alpha¬ 
bet  of  poetical  speech  ;  and  it  was  a  relief 
to  see  the  Lakists  striving  to  work  out  a 
new  alphabet  from  the  inexhaustible  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  nature,  to  give  a  definite  mean- 
«  mg  to  the  vague  language  of  flowers  and 
birds,  and  to  reduce  it  to  recognized  and 
measured  harmonies  of  passion  and  feel¬ 
ing.  Then  again,  poetical  instincts  were 
satiated  with  the  melodramatic  energy  of 
B)Ton.  In  this  respect  there  is  an  anal¬ 
ogy  between  the  enthusiastic  meditative 
symbolism  of  the  Lakists  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  School  of  Overbeck,  in  its  re¬ 
action  against  the  muscularity  and  energy 
traceable  to  the  schools  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  Raflfaelle,  and  Rubens,  to  find  all 
conceivable  expression  beneath  the  calm 
immobility  of  Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesole. 


Again,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  consideration  of  nature  as  a  para¬ 
ble  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  revival  of  forty  years  ago.  Ideas 
were  then  rising  and  becoming  popular 
which  the  I.ake  school  had  preached  to 
audiences,  fit  perhaps,  but  few.  The  tone 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  Byron 
was  losing  ground.  The  middle  ages 
were  preferred  to  the  classic  times  seen 
through  the  French  atmospheres  of  Ixiuis 
XIV.  or  the  Revolution.  Mediaeval  art 
and  its  principles  were  in  the  ascendant. 
The  spirit  of  wonder  was  cultivated  even 
to  affectation.  No  one  could  guess  the 
infinite  possibilities  which  sluml^r  behind 
even  the  infinitesimal  atom.  The  com¬ 
monplace  was  transformed  into  matter  of 
marvel ;  and  the  wonderful  element  was 
even  more  abundant  in  the  ordinary  oc¬ 
currences  of  life  than  in  its  rare  catas¬ 
trophes. 

When  Mr.  Tennyson  began  to  publish 
he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  these  sym¬ 
pathies.  And,  as  the  habit  of  looking  at 
nature  as  at  a  chain  of  petty  miracles  is  not 
very  conducive  to  a  generally  accurate 
observation  of  her  functions,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  if  his  earliest  poems  contain  rather 
the  mystical  and  magic  view  of  nature 
than  its  sober  and  truthful  transcription. 
The  verses  on  “  The  Merman  ”  and  “  The 
Mermaid”  are  cases  in  point.  There  is 
no  concentrated  effort  to  realize  the 
watery  medium  in  which  those  beings 
reside.  They  seem  as  dry  and  bright  as 
if  they  dwelt  in  the  Sahara.  Nay,  we  are 
even  told  of 

“  All  the  dry  pied  things  that  be 
In  the  hueiess  mosses  under  the  sea.” 

Among  these  early  poems  there  is  one, 
“  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,”  which 
is  both  perfectly  musical  and  perfectly 
natural.  But  the  nature  is  the  loneliness 
of  the  foggy  fen.  It  is  the  stillest  life  that 
can  be  called  life  at  all.  Like  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  “  Childe  Roland,”  it  is  founded  on  a 
hint  of  Shakespeare,  who  gives  the  preg¬ 
nant  title,  and  leaves  to  the  succeeding 
poet  the  task  of  bringing  out  the  latent 
possibilities  of  the  idea  he  had  darkly 
hinted.  Even  these  early  poems  show  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great  dram¬ 
atist  astonishing  in  one  so  young.  Not 
only  are  whole  poems,  such  as  “  Mariana  ” 
and  the  two  owl  songs,  founded  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  hints,  but  his  influence  may  be 
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traced  in  many  a  subtle  touch  throughout 
the  poems.  When  he  was  only  twenty 
years  old,  Mr.  Tennyson  had  learned  a 
secret  which  W'ordsworth  never  could 
master — the  secret  of  finding  a  neat  image 
which  enabled  him  to  express  a  whole  sen¬ 
tence  in  a  couple  of  words.  He  had  made 
himself  a  master  in  the  art  of  creating  epi¬ 
grammatic  language.  Thus  nothing  can 
be  neater  than  the  lines  : 

“  Thou  art  no  Sabbath-drawler  of  old  saws 

Distilled  from  some  worm-cankered  homily.” 

An  example  of  how  the  two  poets  respect¬ 
ively  treat  an  image  of  nature  may  be  here 
adduced,  though  the  instance  is  not  taken 
from  Mr.  Tennyson’s  earliest  poems. 
W’ordsworth,  in  his  “Waggoner,”  describ¬ 
ing  the  tugging  horses,  says  : 

'*  And  the  smoke  and  respiration 
Rising  like  an  exhalation 
Blend  with  the  mist,  a  moving  shroud, 

To  form  an  undissolving  cloud.” 

Compare  this  with  Mr.  Tennyson’s  picture 
of  Sir  Beviderc  in  the  “  Morte  tf  Arthur 

“  But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge 
Clothed  with  his  breath, and  looking,  as  he  walked, 
■Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  nills.” 

Whether  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  vapor 
should  cling  like  a  garment  round  one  so 
swiftly  moving  may  be  questioned  :  what 
is  unquestionable  is  that  in  the  four  words, 
“  clothed  with  his  breath,”  is  compressed 
the  whole  picture  which  Wordsworth 
spends  four  lines  on.  And  this  gives  a 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Tennyson  from  his 
earliest  times  :  he  was  not  content,  like 
Wordsworth,  to  describe  in  the  first  per¬ 
spicuous  words  which  came  to  hand  the 
natural  image  which  he  intended  to  de¬ 
scribe  ;  but  he  labored  at  his  words  as  well 
as  his  ideas ;  he  studied  the  art  of  musical 
expression,  of  moulding  sound  to  sense, 
of  terse  speaking,  of  finding  the  handiest 
image,  perhaps  even  more  profoundly  than 
he  studied  the  art  of  importing  new  ideas 
and  images  from  nature.  Doubtless  this 
came  from  a  close  study  of  the  poets.  In 
reading  lines  like 

“  He  trod  on  silk,  as  if  the  wind 
Blew  his  own  praises  in  his  eyes,” 

it  is  easy  to  see  what  age  of  poetical  litera¬ 
ture  had  impressed  him.  .^gain,  in  his 
lines  on  “  The  Poet’s  Mind  ”  it  is  obvious 
that  he  speaks  as  Shelley  had  prompted 
him.  The  extravagant  description  of  the 
almighty  seer,  so  tame  in  its  very  extrava¬ 
gance,  IS  clearly  an  idea  adopted,  not  self- 


evolved  ;  and  his  defiance  to  the  critic  who 
cannot  fathom  the  poet’s  mind,  and  in 
whose  presence  the  birds  cease  to  sing  and 
the  fountains  to  play,  is  simply  a  puerile 
conventionality. 

Two  years  later,  in  1832,  a  number  of 
fresh  poems  were  published.  The  first  is 
“  The  Lady  of  Shalott,”  which  gives  the 
earliest  indication  of  the  bent  of  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  inclinations  to  the  cycle  of  Arthu¬ 
rian  legends.  But  this  epic  material  had 
not  yet  awaked  him  to  the  love  of  action. 
His  poetical  attitude  in  these  poems  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  :  dream¬ 
ing  is  substituted  for  living,  and  thought  is  a 
trance.  The  poems  even  become  mono¬ 
tonous  through  this  cause.  There  is  hardly 
one  in  which  an  exaggerated  repose  does 
not  become  a  frost  to  numb  the  poetry. 
“  The  Lady  of  Shalott”  may  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  the  poet  himself.  As  long  as  she 
sits  at  her  embroidery  frame,  seeing  in  her 
mirror  what  is  passing  beyond  her  windwos, 
and  copying  what  she  sees  in  her  web,  she 
lives  ;  when  she  runs  to  the  window  to 
see  life,  not  in  its  reflection  but  in  its  re¬ 
ality,  the  curse  overwhelms  her,  and  she 
dies.  Life  in  a  trance,  «r  life  fading  away 
into  death,  or  wearing  itself  out  in  mono¬ 
tonous  and  dreary  expectation — these  are 
the  farrago  of  the  little  book  of  1832. 
There  is  a  repetition  of  the  lonely  Mariana, 
no  longer  finding  the  appropriate  scene  of 
her  disconsolate  solitude  in  the  dreary 
northern  fen,  but  in  the  lazy  tedium  of  a 
hot  Italian  Gastello,  If  “  Eleanore”  recalls 
the  manner  of  Shelley,  it  also  contains 
some  lines  typical  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  Thus  : 

“In  thee  all  passion  become  passionless, 
Touched  by  thy  spirit’s  mellowness. 

Losing  his  fire  and  active  might ;  ” 

and  again,  the  description  of  his  own  love  : 

”  A  languid  fire  creeps 
Through  my  veins  to  all  my  frame 
Dissolvingly  and  slowly.” 

”  I  would  be  dying  evermore.” 

In  fact  “Eleanore”  contains  a  very  lexi¬ 
con  of  phrases  and  images  to  express  the 
dying  fall  of  the  mesmerized  spirit,  half 
consciously  entering  into  its  trance.  “  The 
Miller’s  I)aughter,”  in  many  respects  a 
charming  idyll,  is  a  kindly  recital  by  some 
John  Anderson  to  his  old  wife,  over  their 
wine  and  walnuts  after  dinner,  of  how  he 
came  to  woo  and  win  her.  Here,  besides 
the  dreamy  nature  of  the  story  itself,  there 
is  the  additional  dreaminess  of  its  reflec- 
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tion  in  the  old  man’s  memory.  He  re¬ 
members  himself  as  a  boy  who 

“  Had  no  motion  of  my  own 
Before  1  dreamed  that  pleasant  dream  ” 

of  love,  which  just  gave  him  energy  enough 
to  gain  his  bride.  Hut  long  before  the 
time  of  the  narration  he  has  relapsed  into 
his  old  trance  ;  and  his  only  wish  is  that 
he  and  his  wife  may  die  both  together,  and 
that  till  then  things  may  remain  as  they 
are,  without  any  change  : 

“  Untouched  by  any  shade  of  years 
May  those  kind  eyes  forever  dwell.” 

If  the  love  in  “  Fatima”  is  of  a  different 
kind,  fast  and  furious,  yet  there  is  a  cen¬ 
tral  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  movement, 
which  is  the  ultimate  goal  to  which  the 
passion  tends: 

“  I  will  possess  him  or  will  die, 

I  will  grow  round  him  in  his  place, 

Grow,  live,  die,  looking  on  his  face. 

Die,  dying  clasped  in  his  embrace.” 

All  the  hurry  and  violence  is  simply  the 
greater  eagerness  with  w'hich  the  blessed 
Nirwana  is  pursued.  In  “CEnone”  the 
contrast  between  the  fiery  love  within  and 
the  outward  stillness  of  nature,  which 
gradually  subdues*  the  inward  flame  and 
extinguishes  its  violence,  is  pursued.  In 
this  poem  Mr.  Tennyson  first  gave  proof 
of  his  mastery  over  the  music  of  blank 
verse,  and  of  that  marked  individuality  in 
it  which  makes  his  ring  almost  as  easily 
recognized  as  that  of  Milton.  But  it  is  re¬ 
markable  how  the  dominant  stillness  is 
here  also  made  to  invade  everything.  Na¬ 
ture  is  subdued  by  it : 

“  The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the  glen. 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine. 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.” 

CEnone  herselC  is  subject  to  its  control : 

”  round  her  neck 

Floated  her  hair,  or  seemed  to  float  in  rest.” 
Even  Juno,  promising  Paris  the  highest 
prizes  of  ambition  if  he  decides  in  her 
favor,  has  nothing  greater  to  promise  than 
power  which  brings  not  work  but  repose  : 

“men  in  power 

Only,  are  likest  gods,  who  have  attained 

Rest  in  a  quiet  jMace,  and  quiet  seats.” 

CEnone  seems  to  formulate  the  whole  idea 
of  the  poem,  the  unquiet  mind  subdued 
by  nature’s  rest,  in  the  lines : 

“  Fiery  thoughts 

Do  shape  themselves  within  me  more  and  more 
Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear 
Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  the  inmost  hilU 
Like  footsteps  upon  wooL” 
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Wliat  Falstaif  would  call  the  “damnable 
iteration  ”  of  the  invocation  “  O  Mother 
Ida”  recalls  the  lines  in  “The  Miller’s 
Daughter”  where  the  narrator,  to  exhibit 
the  dreaminess  of  his  youth,  relates  how 
he  was  haunted  by 

”  the  f>hantom  of  a  silent  song 
With  weary  sameness  in  the  rhymes..” 

The  repetition  certainly  gives  the  idea  of 
a  mechanical  and  involuntary  dream,  as 
if  the  action  were  sleep-walking,  and  as 
if  all  motion  w’ere  congealing  under  our 
eyes,  and  the  subtle  legend  crystallizing 
in  the  multitudinous  and  monotonous 
needles  of  a  frozen  mass.  In  “  The  Sis¬ 
ters  ”  murderous  hate  assumes  the  form  of 
love,  to  charm  its  victim  into  his  last 
sleep;  while  “The  Palace  of  Art”  admits 
us  at  once  to  the  secrets  of  the  youthful 
poet’s  idealisms.  The  pictures  it  draws, 
with  one  exception — that  of  the  angry  sea, 
which  however  in  its  rocking  motion  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  crjidle  and  with 
sleep — are  all  of  subjects  such  as  have 
already  been  described.  The  solitary 

“  Who  paced  forever  in  a  glimmering  land 
Lit  with  a  large  low  moon,” 

the  maid-mother  sitting  smiling  by  a  cruci¬ 
fix,  St.  Cecilia  asleep  with  an  angel  look¬ 
ing  at  her,  the  wounded  Arthur  dozing  in 
Avalon  and  watched  by  weeping  Queens, 
Numa  waiting  for  Egeria,  are  all  pictures 
where  life  is  set  at  rest  and  the  quick 
pulse  suspended.  The  moral  purpose  of 
the  poem  is  to  show  that  art  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  the  lack  of  religion.  It  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  poet’s  ideal  of  art  is  stillness 
and  repose.  He  criticizes  not  art  as  he 
conceives  it,  but  the  immoral  usuqiation 
of  art  over  faith  and  conscience.  The 
poem  therefore  furnishes  no  evidence  that, 
when  it  was  written,  he  had  discovered, 
or  begun  to  suspect,  the  insufficiency  of 
his  ideal. 

His  ideal  however  is  one  which,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  is  capable  of  any 
amount  of  pathos.  For  it  prizes  suffer¬ 
ing  above  acting,  enduring  above  inflict¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  treats  pride  and  wickedness 
rather  as  the  symptoms  of  a  diseased  and 
wasted  heart,  than  as  direct  results  of  an 
evil  strength  and  voluntary  activity.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  Mr.  Tennyson 
spontaneously  setting  himself  to  create  a 
character  like  Milton’s  Satan  or  Byron’s 
Cain.  If  it  were  not  for  a  profound  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Milton’s  workmanship  and 
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imagery,  he  would  be  more  apt,  on  ethi¬ 
cal  grounds,  to  call  the  Paradise  Lost, 
with  Collier,  “  that  cursed  farce,  in  which 
the  devil  is  the  hero.”  He  only  repre¬ 
sents  evil  as  a  pitiable  weakness ;  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  it,  not  only  in  its  beginning  and 
end,  but  also  in  its  middle  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  operations,  any  real  element  of 
strength.  Thus  in  “Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere”  the  cold  pride  of  the  aristocratic 
jilt  is  made  rather  a  sickness  than  a  crime  : 

In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth. 

But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 

You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  time 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these.” 

The  three  poems,  “The  May  Queen,” 
“New  Year’s  Eve,”  and  “Conclusion,” 
are  three  touching  pictures  of  the  young 
girl  asking  her  mother  to  call  her  early 
for  she  is  to  be  Queen  of  the  May,  and 
again  to  call  her  early  because  she  wants 
to  see  the  sun  rise  on  the  last  New  Year 
she  will  ever  behold,  and  again,  just  be¬ 
fore  death,  relating  her  experiences  to 
her  mother.  They  are  poems  of  exquisite 
pathos.  In  the  hrst,  the  anticipation  of 
the  maddest  and  merriest  day  of  the  year 
comes  through  the  medium  of  night :  it  is 
not  the  frolic  itself,  but  the  waking  dream 
of  it,  which  the  poet  gives.  In  the  second, 
the  girl,  half  purified  and  half  resigned, 
still  clings  to  earth,  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
tent  to  go  till  she  has  seen  the  snowdrop. 
In  the  last  she  quits  life’s  feast,  uti  con- 
viva  satur,  who  has  seen  not  only  the 
snowdrop  but  the  violet,  and  has  nothing 
more  to  desire  in  life.  This  poem  pre¬ 
sents  in  its  most  touching  form  the  medi¬ 
aeval  and  mystic  notion  of  death  as  the 
deliverer,  the  sanctifier,  the  great  artist 
who  first  subdues  the  gay  colors  of  life, 
and  then  gilds  its  sombre  tints,  and  crowns 
it  with  a  nimbus. 

In  “  Lotos-Eaters”  the  artistic  ideal  of 
the  young  jwet  found  its  most  finished  ex¬ 
pression  and  its  culminating  point.  Here 
he  seems  to  have  attained  a  consciousness 
that  beyond  the  ideal  which  he  had  adopted 
there  is  another,  larger,  grander,  and  more 
satisfying.  And  he  makes  this  perfect 
manifestation  of  his  own  ideal  a  self-con¬ 
demning  criticism  upon  it.  Nowhere  else 
perhaps  in  the  range  of  poetry  is  the  trance 
of  a  listless  life  so  harmoniously  married 
to  appropriate  melodies  and  appropriate 
accompaniments.  The  method  by  which 
the  effect  is  attained  is  a  tour  de  force, 
somewhat  akin  to  Gainsborough’s  audacity 


in  painting  his  blue  boy  contrary  to  the 
received  axioms  of  pictorial  combinations. 
The  lines  describing  the  land 

“  In  which  it  scemecl  always  afternoon — 

All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon. 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 

Full  faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon ; 

And  like  a  downward  smoke  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause,  and  fall  did 
seem,” 

show  to  demonstration  that  poetry  has  a 
jirovince  where  it  is  no  blemish  but  a 
beauty  and  congruity  when 

“  a  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 
When  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join — 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line,” 

and  when  even  the  verses 

”  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes. 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes.” 

But  if  the  more  special  rules  are  set  at 
nought  in  these  poems  of  Mr.  Tenn3'son’s, 
at  least  he  gives  a  brilliant  example  of  the 
wider  and  more  general  axiom  : 

“The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.*' 

In  the  two  lines  immediately  succeeding 
those  already  quoted  from  “The  Lotos- 
Eaters,”  there  is  an  image  which  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  kind  of  imagery 
which  the  poet’s  ideal  requires  : 

“  A  land  of  streams  !  some,  like  a  downward  smoke. 
Slow  dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go.” 

In  a  poem  which  had  not  the  special 
drift  of  “The  Lotos- Eaters,”  this  image 
would  be  open  to  the  criticism  that  it 
halted  behind  nature  with  the  clumsy  con¬ 
trivance  of  the  theatrical  scene-painter, 
instead  of  attempting  to  overtake  her  with 
the  nimbleness  of  thought  and  thought¬ 
executing  words.  The  lawn  veil  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  scene-shifter’s  contrivance  for 
mists,  or  darkness,  or  spray.  But  the 
whole  art  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  this  early 
stage  at  least,  lies  in  his  rendering  of 
nature  at  two  removes ;  his  poems  are  a 
translation  of  a  translation.  The  scene  is 
first  in  idea  reduced  to  a  picture,  and  then 
the  picture,  not  the  scene,  is  the  immediate 
object  of  the  poetical  description.  The 
views  of  nature  are  artificial,  and  not  un¬ 
sophisticated,  and  the  art  is  concealed  by 
the  affectation  of  dreaminess.  For  the 
dream  is  a  representation  analogous  to 
artistic  representation  in  everything  but  its 
spontaneousness.  Art  without  contriv¬ 
ance  or  design  would  be  un  distinguishable 
from  the  imagery  of  a  dream.  The  sug- 
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gestion  of  a  dream  removes,  therefore,  the 
suspicion  of  the  cut-and-dry  pedantry  which 
makes  up  the  gravamen  of  artificiality  and 
affectation.  The  lines  of  the  poem  where 
the  ideal  it  presents  is  criticized  and  con¬ 
demned  are  those  which,  after  extolling  the 
sweetness  of  lying,  with  dropt  eyelids, 

"To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 
His  waters  from  the  purple  hill,” 

announce  (ironically  on  the  poet’s  part) 
the  practical  conclusion : 

"  We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion  we 

Surely,  surely  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil.” 

Andrew  Marvell  made  his  shepherds  an¬ 
ticipate  an  Elysium  where 

"  There  always  is  a  rising  sun. 

And  day  is  ever  but  be^n.” 

This  is  perhaps  the  natural  idea.  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  dream  is  redolent  of  the  fumes 
of  opium. 

The  somewhat  extended  poem,  “A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women,”  while  it  aims  at 
the  pathetic  purpose  of  exhibiting 

"  Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand  in  hand 
The  downard  uope  to  deatn,” 

is  obliged,  by  the  necessities  of  its  machin¬ 
ery,  to  strike  the  same  monotonous  chord 
of  somnambulism  and  quietism : 

"  There  was  no  motion  in  the  dumb  dead  air. 
Nor  any  song  of  bird,  or  sound  of  rill. 

The  smell  of  violets  hidden  in  the  green, 
Poured  back  into  my  empty  soul  and  frame 
The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been.” 

In  all  these  poems,  as  in  dreams,  man 
is  the  plaything  of  circumstance,  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  accidents,  sensations,  and  images, 
instead  of  a  creative  spirit  subduing  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  his  own  will.  He  is  a  being 
of  growth  and  development,  not  of  self- 
determining  energy.  In  speaking  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  copula  in  the  propositions  of  the 
poet  is  not  “becomes”  but  “is.”  And 
as  he  falls  behind  fact  instead  of  outstrip¬ 
ping  it,  in  his  natural  contemplation,  by 
reducing  the  motion  of  vegetative  life  and 
mechanical  force  to  mere  stationary  ex¬ 
istence,  so  his  verb  for  man  is  “becomes” 
not  “does.”  His  characters  do  not  act : 
they  grow.  They  feel ;  and  their  feelings 
change  them.  But  they  do  not  preside 
over  their  own  changes  or  show  themselves 
lords  of  their  own  actions.  Hence  they 
are  not  characters ;  they  are  personified 
feelings.  The  dramatic  element  is  en¬ 
tirely  wanting  in  them. 


The  poems  of  1832  conclude  with  a  few 
political  pieces,  in  which  the  political  prin- 
ci|)les  stand  in  the  closest  relations  to  the 
ethical  and  artistic  principles  which  we 
have  found  in  the  poetry.  In  politics, 
Mr.  Tennyson  recommends  the  same  stat¬ 
uesque  attitude  which  he  gives  to  the 
characters  of  his  poems.  His  ideal  citizen 
holds  off  and  watches  events,  and  inter¬ 
feres  but  rarely.  Though  he  watches 
them  not  as  a  critic,  but  as  a  sympathizer, 
nevertheless  the  work  of  interference  is 
too  rough  for  him.  As  a  cultured  man, 
he  feels  shut  out  from  political  movements 
whose  tendency  he  approves,  because  of 
the  collision  between  his  refinement  and 
the  rude  energies  of  the  active  i)oliticians. 
He  justifies  his  liberalism  by  his  undoubt¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  goodness  of  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  fermentation,  and  justifies 
his  own  refusal  to  meddle  by  the  intolera¬ 
ble  roughness  and  sourness  of  the  actual 
and  present  agents  in  that  fermentation. 
He  believes  that  “the  braggart  shout  for 
some  blind  glimpse  of  freedom  works 
itself,  through  madness,  hated  by  the  wise, 
to  law,  system,  and  Empire.”  So  he  may, 
as  a  philosopher,  approve  the  madness 
which  as  a  man  he  loathes.  He  likes  de¬ 
mocracy,  but  not  democrats.  Mr.  N.  P. 
Willis  used  to  say  that  the  perfection  of 
good  fortune  was  to  be  an  American  and 
to  live  with  Englishmen.  If  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  was  ever  (for  foreign  lands)  a  theo¬ 
retical  revolutionist,  at  any  rate  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  revolutions.  The 
justification  of  this  apparently  pusillani¬ 
mous  abstention  from  the  whirl  of  politics 
is  the  notion  that  political  changes  come 
to  pass  not  so  much  by  the  efforts  of  indi- 
nduals  as  by  a  kind  of  natural  force, 

"  A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom 
The  q>irit  of  the  years  to  come ;  ” 

and  that  the  attempts  of  men  to  influence 
and  guide  the  course  of  events,  result,  as 
often  as  not,  in  bringing  about  just  what 
they  do  not  wish  ; 

"  He  that  roars  for  liberty, 

Faster  binds  a  tyrant’s  power. 

And  .the  tyrant’s  cniel  glee 
Forces  on  the  freer  hour.” 

Hence,  as  man’s  moral  nature  is  supposed 
to  grow  almost  independently  of  his  acts, 
so  is  the  constitution  of  States  supposed 
to  grow  by  a  kind  of  vegetative  process. 
Accordingly  the  politician,  as  painted  by 
Mr.  Tennyson  in  1832,  is  rather  a  con- 
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templative  than  a  man  of  action.  At  least 
his  endurance  is  infinite,  whereas  his 
action,  though  decisive,  is  rare  indeed. 
He  sj>eaks  his  one  word,  deals  his  one 
blow  ;  and  all  is  over.  He  loves  the  good 
of  each  side,  and  is  impartial,  and  only 

“If  some  dreadful  need  should  rise 
Would  strike,  and  firmly,  and  one  stroke.” 

His  is  a  literary  and  critical  view  of  poli¬ 
tics,  hopelessly  inadetjuate  for  any  i)ractical 
purpose.  It  was  however  a  view  which 
in  1832  many  thoughtful  men  took. 
With  half  symi)athy,  half  aversion,  they 
supposed  themselves  to  be  assisting  at  the 
flood  of  democracy,  which  was  to  destroy 
barbarism,  but  in  the  process  also  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  highest  culture  and  to  reduce 
the  nations  to  a  level  of  moderate  ideas 
and  average  happiness.  Men  of  culture 
who  held  with  'I’occpieville  that  the  rising 
tide  was,  on  the  whole,  fraught  with  salu¬ 
tary  promise,  yet  mourned  over  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  refinement  and  the  delicate  orna¬ 
ments  of  civilization  which  they  thought 
would  be  rolled  into  shapeless  shingle  by 
the  waves.  Mr.  Tennyson,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  seems  to  have  been  impressed 
with  this  view,  though  he  had  hopes  for 
Kngland  that  she  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  common  law  of  less  exceptional  na¬ 
tions. 

The  next  batch  of  poems  was  published 
in  1842.  In  these  ten  years  the  poet  had 
outgrown  much  of  the  exaggeration  of  his 
earlier  period,  and  was  giving  indications 
of  many  modifications  and  im|>rovements 
in  his  style.  Hut  his  mind  was  in  a  state 
less  complete,  less  satisfied  with  the  limit 
it  had  attained,  than  it  had  been  in  1830 
and  1832.  Hence  the  new  volume  con¬ 
tained  no  poem  (except  “Locksley  Hall”) 
which  in  completeness  and  perfection  after 
its  kind  could  be  compared  to  the  best  of 
the  earlier  comiMjsitions.  As  a  whole,  the 
new  poems  are  more  interesting  as  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  poet’s  course,  of  the  direction 
of  his  progress,  than  as  beacons  set  up 
to  mark  the  farthest  limits  of  that  progress 
in  its  several  directions.  They  consist 
largely  of  fragments  of  blank  verse,  used 
in  several  ways  for  epic,  idyllic,  satirical, 
lyrical,  in  fact  anything  but  dramatic, 
l)oetry.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
blind  intention  to  be  dramatic,  testified  by 
the  way  in  which  the  poet  attributes  many 
of  the  fragments  to  others,  as  if  they,  not 
he,  had  written  them  to  express  thoughts 
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not  his  own.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
inherent  cpiality  in  any  of  these  poems  to 
furnish  a  plausible  pretext  for  this  pre¬ 
tended  disclaimer  of  their  authorship. 
Their  manner,  their  sentiments,  their 
thoughts,  are  all  Tennysonian.  It  may  be 
that  the  poet  was  sounding  his  own  dra¬ 
matic  depth ;  it  may  be  that  he  had  formed 
the  design  of  ^vriting  an  epic  poem  on 
King  .\rthur  in  detached  fragments,  and 
had  thought  of  connecting  them  by  some 
machinery  similar  to  Chaucer’s  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  At  any  rate,  he  puts 
several  of  his  fragments  into  alien  mouths, 
and  thereby  gains  an  opportunity,  like 
Chaucer,  of  embodying  in  the  prologues 
to  them  some  charming  realistic,  and  often 
playful  and  even  humorous,  sketches  of 
modern  life.  Already  these  prologues  are 
of  greater  interest  than  the  more  labored 
exercises  which  they  introduce.  Future 
times  will  perhaps  see  in  them  some  of 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  most  characteristic  and 
most  valuable  productions.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
poems  of  1842  are  on  the  whole  those  of 
the  poems  of  1830  and  1832.  The  poet’s 
mind  was  too  well  rounded  off,  too  well 
furnished,  at  the  earlier  period,  to  admit 
anything  contradictory  to  its  main  princi¬ 
ples.  It  is  hard  to  get  more  into  a  mind 
already  full.  Mr.  Tenr  n  had  not 
obeyeil  the  good  nile,  never  to  tell  men 
one  truth  till  you  can  tell  them  two.  He 
had  consequently  become  the  champion 
of  one  idea,  which  occupied  and  still  oc¬ 
cupies  almost  the  whole  of  his  mind.  He 
formed  his  ideal  of  life  so  exclusively  on 
the  notion  of  njan  floating  helplessly 
down  the  stream  of  time,  and  dreamily 
reposing  on  the  bosom  of  Fate,  that  he 
hits  found  it  hard  to  give  any  just  picture 
of  human  activity  and  voluntary  effort. 
He  is  a  master  of  pathos,  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  endurance,  but  not  of  dra¬ 
matic  energy. 

The  first  of  the  ixjems  of  1842,  pur- 
irorting  to  be  the  eleventh  out  of  twelve 
cantos  of  an  epic  on  zVrthur,  written,  and 
with  this  exception  destroyed,  by  one  Ever- 
ard  Hall,  is  introduced  by  a  short  prologue. 
It  has  two  titles — “  'fhe  E})ic,”  and 
“  Morte  d’.\rthur.”  The  prolcgje  is  per¬ 
haps  a  “  prelude  of  disparagement,”  in<li- 
cated  by  the  authorship  shuffled  off  to 
other  shoulders,  by  the  confession  that  in 
these  days  an  ejMC  poem  is  an  anachro¬ 
nism — 
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“  For  nature  brings  not  back  the  Mastodon, 

Nor  we  those  times ;  and  why  should  any  man 
Remodel  models  ?  ” — 

and  by  the  production  of  a  mere  fragment 
as  a  sample  instead  of  waiting  till  a  com¬ 
pleter  quantity  might  be  delivered.  The 
epic  itself  is  what,  sixteen  years  aftenvards, 
the  ix)et  would  have  called  an  idyll ;  and 
in  fact  he  has  at  last  republished  it  with 
/  his  idylls.  Doubtless  the  whole  story  of 
Arthur,  with  its  violence  and  catastrophes, 
is  epic  enough  in  possibility  ;  but  in  this 
canto  the  poet  gives  an  idyllic  fragment, 
describing  processes  and  appearances  in¬ 
stead  of  acts  and  characters,  manners  and 
sentiments  instead  of  resolutions  which 
have  their  effect  on  life.  The  wounded 
Arthur  commands  Sir  Bevidere  to  restore 
the  sword  Excalibur,  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  arm  “  clothed  in  white  samite, 
mystic,  wonderful,"  emerging  from  the 
lake.  Then  follows  Sir  Bevidere’ s  tempta¬ 
tion,  and,  lastly,  his  bearing  the  king  on 
his  shoulders,  and  depositing  him  in  the 
fairy  barge  to  be  carried  to  Avalon.  It  is 
a  piece  of  an  epic,  which  is  not  epic  but 
idyllic — a  dreamy,  sentimental,  magical 
episode  of  the  energetic  story  of  the 
Round  Table. 

“The  Gardener’s  Daughter”  is  another 
idyll,  but  of  a  pastoral  character,  of  two 
painters  and  their  two  loves.  The  nar¬ 
rator  cannot  be  said  to  make  love ;  love 
is  borne  in  upwjn  him  as  a  sensation.  He 
is  made  happy  by  circumstance.  The 
dreamy  character  of  the  poem  is  kept  up 
by  the  nature  of  the  love  described.  It  is 
a.  desir„  which  attains  its  object  without 
means.  No  doubt  it  is  a  true  description 
•of  the  feelings  of  youth,  whose  solecism, 
.as  Bacon  says,  is  to  will  the  end  without 
the  means : 

“  Shall  I  cease  here?  Is  this  enough  to  say 
That  my  desire,  like  all  strongest  hopes, 

By  its  own  energy  fulfilled  itself 
Merged  in  completion  ?  ’’ 

The  contagion  of  love  is  a  real  instance 
of  the  desire  fulfilling  itself ;  and  the 
selection  of  the  subject  proves  nothing 
about  the  poet’s  views.  But  his  generali¬ 
zation,  that  like  love  “  all  strongest  hopes  ” 
fulfil  themselves  by  their  own  energy,  is  a 
touch  too  characteristic  to  be  passed  over. 

“  Dora  ’’is  another  idyll  in  another  fonn. 
It  is  a  pathetic  and  domestic  story, 
such  as  reached  its  greatest  development 
■nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  in 

Enoch  Arden.”  These  little  stories  are 
such  as  might  serve  for  touching  chapters 


in  some  fresh  tales  of  Our  Village  by  a 
new  and  improved  Miss  Mitford.  They 
are  of  perilous  precedent ;  for  they  are 
only  too  imitable,  so  far  as  pathos  goes, 
by  writers  who  make  it  their  business  to 
milk  the  public  for  tears.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  to  copy  the  jewelry  of  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  diction,  or  the  casket  of  melody  in 
which  he  sets  it.  These  pieces  are  true 
idylls,  highly  finished  little  monographs, 
si)ecialities  of  narration,  in  which  the  jxjet 
demonstrates,  by  the  logic  of  fact,  that 
pastoral  life  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
this  kind  of  poem,  but  that  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  subject  which  may  be  sur¬ 
veyed  through  a  peaceful  medium,  in  any 
way  analogous  to  the  shepherd’s  dreamy 
meditation. 

“  Audley  Court  ”  and  “  The  Golden 
Year”  are  other  instances  of  the  tenta¬ 
tive  nature  of  these  poems.  They  arc 
only  frame-w'orks  for  songs,  in  which  the 
capacity  of  blank  verse  to  serve  for  lyrical 
poetry  is  sounded  and  proved.  The  ex¬ 
perience  here  acquired  w’as  afterwards 
turned  to  excellent  account  in  “  The 
Princess.”  The  settings  of  the  songs  are 
real  idylls,  of  not  much  inqioitance. 
Again,  “Walking  to  the  Mail”  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  satire  into  the  idyllic  form. 
The  matter  of  the  jioem,  like  that  of 
“  Locksley  Hall,”  concerns  the  socialistic 
questions  agitated  at  the  time,  and  so  far 
is  a  prelude  to  “.Maud.”  “  Edwin  Mor¬ 
ris  ”  is  another  idyll  belonging  to  the  same 
category.  It  is  aimed  against  that  great 
bugbear  of  English  romance-writers,  hu¬ 
morists,  and  poets,  the  habit  of  allowing 
considerations  of  money  and  family  to 
thwart  love-matches,  and  satirizes 
“him 

That  was  a  grxl,  and  is  a  lawyer’s  clerk. 

The  rent-roll  Cupkl  of  our  rainy  isles.” 

The  next  idyll,  “  Love  and  Duty,”  is  of 
another  kind  ;  it  is  a  meditation  on  the 
fruits  w'hich  the  mind  gathers  from  a  love 
which  ends  Itecause  duty  forbids  its  con¬ 
tinuance.  I'he  philosophy  of  the  poem 
is  that  which  the  jwet  afterwards  so  tersely 
expressed  in  the  stanza  : 

“  God  gives  us  love,  something  to  love 
He  lends  us ;  but  when  love  is  grown 
To  ripienes-s  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone.’’ 

The  f)oem,  though  philosophic  in  inten¬ 
tion,  is  idyllic,  because  the  philosophy  is 
pictorial,  and  the  exposition  of  it  is  there 
fore  descriptive,  not  didactic.  The  pa¬ 
thos  is  highly  wrought,  and  gives  promise 
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of  that  profound  power  which  is  displayed 
in  Arthur’s  parting  w’ords  to  Guinevere  in 
the  “Idylls  of  the  King.”  “Ulysses” 
is  an  idyllic  monologue,  and  both  in  sub¬ 
ject  and  manner  is  the  retractation  of 
“The  Lotos- Eaters.”  As  the  motive  of 
that  poem  was  “  we  have  had  enough  of 
action,”  so  the  motive  of  “  Ulysses  ”  is 
“we  have  had  enough  of  rest.”  It  de¬ 
nounces  not  the  vanity  of  working,  but 
the  vanity  of  ceasing  work  : 

“  How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 

To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use. 

As  though  to  breathe  were  life!” 

Hut  the  restlessness  of  Ulysses,  like  the 
pranks  of  Lady  Clara  V'erj  de  Vere, 
arises  from  a  “  vague  disease,”  a  void 
within  him,  caused  by  the  eddies  of  his 
experience  in  his  memory  : 

“  All  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough 
Gleams  that  untravelled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever.” 

The  thoughts,  and  some  of  the  diction, 
of  this  poem  seem  to  be  moulded  on  the 
grand  speech  of  Ulysses  to  Achilles  in 
the  third  act  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  : 

”  To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.” 

The  last  of  the  idylls  in  blank  verse  is 
“  Godiva,”  a  charming  version  of  the 
Coventry  legend,  telling  how  she 

“  Unclad  herself  in  haste,  arlown  the  stair 
Stole  on  ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reached 
The  gateway  ;  there  she  found  her  palfrey  trapt.” 
An  action  which  is  more  passive  than  ac¬ 
tive,  consisting  more  in  suffering  and  en- 
dtirance  than  in  energy,  like  the  aimless 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  and  Godiva’s  naked 
ride,  is  the  ideal  to  which  Mr.  Tennyson 
still  clung  in  1842. 

.\fter  the  idylls  must  be  first  mentioned 
“  St.  Simeon  Stylites,”  which,  like  “  Ulys¬ 
ses,”  is  a  monologue,  but  is  too  dras¬ 
tic  in  its  searchings  of  heart  to  be 
called  idyllic.  It  opens  a  new  vein  ;  it  is 
a  dramatic  monologue,  similar  in  kind  to 
those  with  which  readers  of  Mr.  brown¬ 
ing’s  poetry  are  familiar,  but  of  which, 
before  1842,  that  master  had  given  no 
other  e.xamples  than  his  incomprehensible 
“  Paracelsus  ”  and  “  Sordello.”  St.  Sim¬ 
eon  motionless  upon  his  pillar,  growing 
there  like  a  weed,  enduring  the  sun  by 
day  and  the  dews  by  night,  is  a  figure  apt 
to  impress  Mr.  Tennyson’s  fancy.  If  his 
conception  has  not  the  audacity  of  .^^^schy- 
lus’s  N.obe,  who,  veiled  prostrate  and 


silent,  acted  the  chief  part  in  a  drama 
without  saying  a  word,  or  of  his  Prome¬ 
theus,  chained  to  Caucasus,  and  exchang¬ 
ing  his  words  only  with  his  tormentors  or 
his  comforters,  at  least  his  picture  of  St. 
Simeon  has  something  of  ^^schylus  about 
it.  The  monologue  of  St.  Simeon,  which 
only  at  the  end  changes  to  an  address  to 
the  people  round  his  pillar,  is  a  recitation 
to  himself,  before  God,  of  what  he  has 
done  to  obtain  remission  of  his  sins  and 
the  crown  of  sanctity.  The  subject  is 
approached  rather  from  the  ix)lemical  side 
than  from  that  of  an  impartial  psychologi¬ 
cal  analysis.  It  looks  as  if  the  poet  had 
been  intent  ujx)n  showing  the  ill-concealed 
pride  and  half-conscious  hypocrisy  of  a 
humility  which  seeks  perfection  through 
self-imposed  suffering.  Hence  comes  a 
coarseness  in  the  conception  and  a  hoarse¬ 
ness  in  the  involuntary  “  asides  ”  which  is 
very  ill-matched  with  the  delicacy  of  the 
technical  e.\ecution.  Mr.  Tennyson  evi¬ 
dently  lacks  that  power  which  is  the  strong 
point  of  Mr.  Browning,  whose  monologues 
of  unintentional  self-analysis  are  jierhaps 
the  most  striking  portions  of  his  poems. 

Passing  by  “  The  Talking  Oak,”  a  long 
ballad  of  the  dialogue  between  a  lover 
and  an  oak  growing  in  his  mistress’s  park, 
which  takes  upon  itself  a  kind  of  guardian¬ 
ship  over  her — a  fancy  quite  in  unison 
with  Mr.  Tennyson’s  muse,  which,  with 
eyes  only  half-awake,  sees  men  as  trees 
walking,  and  so  congruously  hears  trees  as 
men  talking — we  come  to  two  of  the 
most  imjiortant  poems  of  1842,  “  I'^ocks- 
ley  Hall”  and  “The  Two  Voices.”  The 
latter  belongs  to  the  psychological  class 
to  which  we  have  referred  “  St.  Simon 
Stylites.”  It  deals  with  the  scepticism 
which  is  a  natural  reaction  of  the  mind, 
on  its  first  expansion  with  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  laws  of  the  visible  universe, 
against  not  only  the  prejudices  but  the 
truths  of  a  religion  the  teaching  of  which 
bad  for  ages  been  involved  with  false 
theories  of  physics.  To  those  who  had 
accepted  Christianity  as  a  religion  essen¬ 
tially  mixed  up  with  the  notion  that  the 
earth  is,  if  not  the  physical,  at  least  the 
moral,  and  probably  the  organic,  centre 
of  the  universe,  the  discovery  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  infinitude  of  space,  peopled  with 
innumerable  solar  and  planetary  systems, 
is  a  difficulty  which  often  cuts  them  adrift 
from  their  moorings.  Mr.  Tennyson  in 
“  The  Two  ^’oices  ”  seeks  to  furnish  them 
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wth  new  cordage,  not  to  make  them  fast 
to  their  dogmatic  traditions,  but  to  prevent 
their  drifting  away  from  the  morality  of 
theism.  In  accoi^ance  with  the  temper 
of  the  Lake  school,  the  counter  proof 
consists  merely  in  appeals  to  the  feelings. 
Against  the  hopelessness  of  ever  attaining 
any  real  knowledge,  and  the  folly  of  striv¬ 
ing  for  it  in  pain,  when  death  presents  a 
ready  haven  of  rest,  the  second  voice  has 
only  to  hint  at  a  hidden  hoj>e,” — 

“To  feel,  although  no  tongue  can  prove, 

That  every  cloud  that  spreads  alwve 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love.” 

This  dialogue  is  ihtPhaedo  of  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  philosophy.  Its  impressiveness  de¬ 
pends  simply  on  the  mood  of  mind  in 
which  it  is  read.  Its  intellectual  character, 
so  far  as  it  has  one,  is  Platonic  ;  and  the 
fact  of  reminiscence  is  explained  by  the 
Platonic  suggestion  of  pre-existence.  At 
the  same  time,  the  jjoet  unquestionably 
exhibited  great  foresight  in  seizing  on  the 
great  and  i)ervading  question  of  the  day. 
It  was  about  the  year  1842  that  the  tide 
of  the  religious  and  metaphysical  feeling 
which  had  found  expression  in  the  Lake 
school  began  to  turn,  and  the  tide  of 
materialistic  philosophy  began  to  advance. 
At  any  rate,  the  ix>em  foreshadows  the 
miseries  of  a  mind  imbued  with  feelings  of 
religiosity,  but  overwhelmed  with  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  a  philosophy  which  admits  the 
validity  of  nothing  but  phenomena.  This 
philosophy  is  exhibited  in  deadly  struggle 
with  the  old  view,  which  considers  the 
world  as  the  creation  and  the  realm  of  a 
mind  and  will  analogous  to  man’s ;  and  at 
last  some  kind  of  reconciliation  is  made 
between  them.  To  one  is  assigned  the 
realm  of  reason  ;  to  the  other  that  of 
the  feelings,  which  constitute  premisses 
for  a  certain  conclusion,  though  the  reason 
cannot  formulate  either  the  jwemisses  or 
the  conclusion  of  the  argument.  The  up¬ 
shot  seems  to  be  the  popular  notion  that 
among  all  things  that  can  be  taught,  some 
are  knowable  and  others  only  capable  of 
being  felt,  and  that  religion,  like  poetry, 
is  one  of  the  things  which  belongs  solely 
to  the  feelings.  “  Locksley  Hall,”  on  the 
other  hand,  belongs  altogether  to  the  visi¬ 
ble  and  sensible  side  of  existence.  It 
paints  the  collision  of  individual  passion 
with  the  exigences  of  social  life.  It  strives 
to  solve  the  problem  which  assails  every 
man  sooner  'or  later — how  to  make  his 
public  duties  square  with  his  private  feel- 
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ings.  There  are  innumerable  occasions  in 
which  a  man  has  to  smother  the  wounds 
within  him,  and  to  bear  a  cheerful  counte- 
nante,  and  join  in  common  triumphs,  as 
if  he  were  heart-whole.  Not  only  love  and 
duty  may  be  at  strife,  but  duty  and  the 
other  feelings  or  passions.  The  poem 
weighs  in  poetical  balance  the  claims  of 
the  individual  passions  and  sorrows  of  the 
blighted  being  against  the  claims  which 
his  country  and  the  public  have  upon  him. 
It  is  a  monologue.  The  orphan-nephew  at 
Locksley  Hall,  dreaming  of  the  coming  hu¬ 
manitarian  millennium,  becomes  engaged 
to  his  cousin  the  heiress  of  the  estate  ;  she 
jilts  him  ;»and  he,  in  his  despairing  rage, 
inveighs  against  the  whole  constitution  of 
things.  He  thinks  of  retiring  to  the  far 
East,  and  taking  to  wife  a  savage  woman. 
Hut  then  he  remembers  that  because  he  is 
vexed  to  death  it  is  no  reason  why  the 
world  should  come  to  an  end,  that  his  pri¬ 
vate  sorrows  do  not  take  away  from  the 
value  of  the  gains  of  human  progress,  and 
that  civilization  is  better  than  barbarism 
though  his  cousin  is  a  jilt.  It  is  observ¬ 
able  that  the  very  truth  which  brings  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  hero  of  “  Locksley  Hall” — 

“The  individual  withers  and  the  world  is  more 
and  more” — 

is  just  that  which  the  tempter  in  “'I'he 
Two  Voices”  uses  as  the  argument  for 
self-destruction  : 

“  Who’ll  weep  for  thy  deficiency  ? 

Or  will  one  beam  be  less  intense. 

When  thy  peculiar  difference 
Ij  cancelled  in  the  world  of  sense?” 

And  it  really  is  true  that  the  same  fancy 
which  might  argue  the  quietest  into  de¬ 
spair  would  be  the  greatest  motive  for 
exertion  to  the  man  of  action  : 

“I  must  mix  myself  with  action,  lest  I  wither  by 
despair.” 

In  the  resolve  to  be  up  an  doing,  such  a 
man  finds  his  comfort : 

“  The  crescent  promise  of  my  sp>irit  hath  not  set.” 

'I'he  poem  itself  quite  smothers  its  jihilo- 
sophic  intention  in  a  wealth  of  poetical 
imagery,  and  in  a  dramatic  flow  of  ideas 
suggested  as  much  by  pride  and  passion  as 
by  reason,  which  Mr.  'Tennyson  up  to  that 
date  had  never  given  promise  of.  It  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  “  Maud,”  which 
thirteen  years  later  pursued  the  vein  here 
opened,  was  any  real  improvement  ui)on 
the  earlier  work.  “  Locksley  Hall,”  how¬ 
ever,  with  all  its  impetuosity,  is  no  real 
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exception  to  the  peculiar  current  of  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  poetical  ideas.  The  solilo¬ 
quist  is  a  dreamer  struggling  with  his 
dreams.  His  trials  are  all  self-woven,  by  a 
self  which  works  helplessly  and  involunta¬ 
rily.  The  various  schemes  of  life  which 
he  suggests  to  himself  and  rejects  are  so 
many  dreams.  The  difference  between 
the  poet  of  1832  and  the  poet  of  1842  is 
that  the  first  is  a  dreamer  who  sets  him¬ 
self  to  dream,  and  who  thinks,  as  some 
poet  says, 

“  He  sleeps  not  vainly  life  away 
Who  tells  of  what  he  dreameth 

while  the  second  sees  that  life  is  some¬ 
what  more  than  a  dream,  and  that  dreams 
have  to  be  countermined  sometimes  with 
contradictory  dreams,  sometimes  with 
action.  “  Ulysses,”  “  Locksley  Hall,” 
“  The  Two  Voices,”  have  all  this  tenden¬ 
cy.  In  “The  Vision  of  Sin”  the  very 
attitudes  and  versification  of  the  Lotos- 
Eaters  ”  are  reproduced,  not  now  to  glori¬ 
fy  inaction  as  a  permissible  phase  of 
existence,  but  to  denounce  it  as  sinful. 
There 

“  sat  a  company  with  heated  eyes. 
Expecting  when  a  fountain  should  arise  ; 

A  deepy  Tight  upon  their  brows  and  lips — 

As  when  the  sun,  a  crescent  of  eclipse. 

Dreams  over  lake  and  lawn,  and  isles  and  capes, — 
Suffused  them,  sitting,  lying,  languid  shapes. 

By  heaps  of  gourds,  and  skuu  of  wine,  and  piles  of 
grajies.  ” 

It  is  natural  that  both  this  poem  and  “  The 
Day-Dream”  should  largely  display  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  earlier  characteristics ;  for  they 
profess  to  be  only  visions.  The  other 
poems  of  1842  are  chiefly  ballads  the  best 
of  which  for  simplicity  and  pathos  is  the 
“  Lord  of  Burleigh.”  “  Amphion  ”  and 
“  Will  Waterjiroof  s  Lyrical  Monologue  ” 
over  his  port  wine  at  the  Cock  are  humor¬ 
ous — the  latter  rather  high  in  the  scale  of 
merit 

After  all  these  preludes  and  experiments 
Mr.  Tennyson  girded  up  his  loins  for  a 
longer  and  more  continuous  effort.  “  The 
Princess,  a  Medley,”  was  published  in 
1847.  It  is  in  blank  verse,  with  a  few 
lyrical  rhymes  as  symphonies  between  the 
cantos.  It  consists  of  a  prologue,  a  story, 
and  an  epilogue.  The  prologue  is  an  idyll 
of  njodem  life.  There  is  a  rustic  fete  in 
Vivian  Park,  with  all  the  appliances  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institutes,  still  in  1847  fresh 
with  the  halo  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
shed  around  them  in  his  speech  at  the 


opening  of  the  Tamworth  reading-room  in 
1841.  Seven  college  friends  are  together 
in  the  park,  picnicing  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbey,  with  Lilia  Vivian,  a  woman  yet  in 
girlhood,  who  makes  herself  a  champion 
of  woman’s  rights : 

“O  I  wish 

That  I  were  some  great  princess,  1  would  build 
Far  o£f  from  men  a  coUt^  like  a  man’s,” 

and,  as  one  of  the  seven  suggested, 

“  With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans. 

And  sweet  girl  graduates  in  their  golden  hair.” 

At  last,  from  this  badinage  there  emerges 
a  proposal  that  a  story  should  be  told,  and 
that  each  of  the  seven  men  should  narrate 
a  chapter  of  it.  So  said,  so  done  ;  and  the 
medley  called  “The  Princess”  is  the  sup- 
IKJsed  result.  Seven  narrators  succeed 
one  another,  each  taking  up  not  only  the 
thread  of  the  story,  but  the  i>erson  of  the 
chief  actor  in  it.  Each  in  turn  is  the 
prince  betrothed  in  boyhood  to  a  prin¬ 
cess,  who,  however,  according  to  I.ilia’s 
fancy,  renounces  men,  founds  a  woman’s 
college,  and  makes  it  death  for  man  to 
enter.  But  the  prince  and  his  two  friends 
don  woman’s  raiment  and  enrol  them¬ 
selves  as  students.  They  are  discovered 
by  the  dowager-deans,  who,  however,  in 
pity  refrain  from  reporting  them  to  the 
princess  ;  but  their  own  imprudence  be¬ 
trays  them  at  a  silvan  feast.  In  the 
disorderly  retreat  which  follows,  the  prin¬ 
cess  falls  into  a  river,  and  is  saved  by  the 
prince.  Meanwhile  the  prince’s  father 
comes  with  an  army  to  rescue  him,  and  to 
claim  the  bride.  After  parleys,  the  event 
is  left  to  be  decided  by  a  tournament,  in 
which  the  princess’s  brother  unhorses  and 
wounds  the  prince,  who  is  carried  into  the 
ladies’  college  to  be  nursed — an  oi)eration 
which  ojjens  the  lady’s  eyes  to  the  true 
place  of  women,  and  makes  her  yield  to 
the  common  lot  of  her  sex.  The  epi¬ 
logue  returns  to  the  meeting  in  Vivian 
Park,  and  ends  with  the  chat  of  the  young 
men,  and  an  application  of  the  story  to 
the  politics  of  France. 

The  author  of  “The  Princess”  pro¬ 
fesses  that  his  poem  is  “mock  heroics;” 
and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  never 
out  of  Cervantes  was  a  slight  tale  more 
majestically  told.  In  fact,  the  heroic  form 
makes  one  forget  the  triviality  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  story  is  read  with  simple 
faith,  not  undermined  by  the  humor  of 
its  absurdity,  till  we  awake  at  the  end  to 
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the  consciousness  of  what  matter  of  poem 
it  is  that  we  have  read.  And  yet  it  is  not 
the  triumph  of  sound  over  sense.  Each 
incident  arouses  its  appropriate  passion, 
and  each  passion  clothes  itself  in  its  ap¬ 
propriate  words.  The  exaggeration  is  be¬ 
tween  the  parts  and  the  whole,  between 
the  whole  action  and  its  accessories,  not, 
as  in  Cervantic  style,  between  the  words 
and  their  immediate  meaning.  The  poem 
has  no  grandiloquent  absurdities  ;  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said  of  it  in  this  re- 
s|>ect  is  that  it  has  here  and  there  very 
sweet  music  wath  a  minimum  of  meaning 
beneath  it.  Such  is  the  Prince’s  song  in 
the  fourth  canto  : 

“  O  swallow,  swallow,  flying,  flying  south, 

Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  ea%-es, 

And  tell  her,  tell  her,  what  1  tell  to  thee.” 

But  in  general  the  sentiments  are  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  language,  however 
incommensurate  with  the  absolute  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  stor)'.  Hence  we  feel 
no  incongruity  when  we  come  on  so 
mixed — Miltonic  and  Shakespearian — a 
si^eech  as  that  of  the  Prince  to  Ida  in  the 
fourth  capto  ; 

‘‘O  not  to  pry  and  peer  on  your  reserve,”  etc 

So  far  as  words,  images,  and  power  of  ex¬ 
pression  go,  the  poet  in  “  The  Princess  ” 
had  emancipated  himself  from  the  dreamy 
si)ontaneousness  of  his  style.  It  is  all  the 
more  striking  then,  as  a  witness  to  the 
strength  which  the  passive  attitude  of 
mind  has  over  him,  that  when  he  had 
emancipated  himself  from  it,  so  far  as  the 
manner  of  his  writing  was  concerned,  he 
chose  still  to  keep  himself  enthralled  by  it 
so  far  as  his  matter  went.  For  he  selected 
a  stor)'  so  loosely  hung  that,  to  justify  it, 
he  had  to  attribute  it  to  the  invention  of 
seven  consecutive  narrators.  He  made 
its  hero,  for  no  evident  necessity,  a  cata¬ 
leptic  subject,  liable  to  day-dreams,  in 
which  he  knew  not  the  shadow  from  the 
substance.  In  the  very  tournament,  which 
is  the  most  stirring  moment  of  the  poem, 
the  hero  is  made  to  hght  as  in  a  dream. 
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“  Yet  it  seemed  a  dream,  I  dreamed  of 
fighting.” 

It  seems  as  if  the  dreaming  side  of  life 
api>eared  in  those  days  to  Mr.  Tennyson 
so  exclusively  its  real  and  solemn  side, 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  all  fierce  action 
seemed  grotesfjue,  the  pro|>er  subject  for 
‘‘  raillery  or  false  sublime,”  and  unworthy 
of  serious  treatment  by  an  earnest  poet. 
'This  jierhaps  partly  accounts  for  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  great  poem.  He  was  able  to 
let  himself  down  a  peg  or  two,  to  unscrew 
himself  from  the  tension  of  his  sublime 
dreams,  to  come  dow’n  ujX)n  his  subject 
from  above  instead  of  climbing  lalwriously 
up  to  it.  Yet  in  one  sense  he  had  climbed 
laboriously  up  to  it.  (^n  reading  his  works 
consecutively,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  many 
of  the  short  ])ieces  of  1842  were  preludes 
and  studies  in  which  he  essayed  the  form 
and  the  intention  of  this  jM>em.  'I’he 
pseudo-dramatic  fonn  which  in  the  miscel¬ 
lanies  of  1842  is  so  often  affected  by  at¬ 
tributing  the  authorship  of  a  jiiece  to  an 
alien  |>en,  or  by  distributing  its  otherwise 
undistinguishable  current  among  the  con¬ 
duits  of  more  speakers  than  one,  here 
finds  its  crown,  if  not  its  explanation  and 
justification ;  and  the  intention  of  “  'I'hc 
Princess”  finds  its  anticipation  in  “The 
Day-Dream,”  with  its  morals  and  envoys, 
to  explain  its  application,  or  rather  its  in- 
ajqdicability  to  anything  in  particular.  As 
for  the  idea  of  the  jmem,  it  has  much  in 
common  with  Shakes|>eare’s  /.orr’j  La¬ 
bour’s  J^st,  where  a  male  academe,  a 
counterj)art  of  the  Princess’s  girl’s  col¬ 
lege,  is  routed  by  the  irrui)tion  of  a  prin¬ 
cess  and  her  court.  It  has  also  some 
analogies  with  Mrs.  Browning’s  Aurora 
and  Charlotte’s  Bronte’s  Jane  Eyre, 
both  of  which  recount  the  failure  of  so¬ 
cialistic  reformers.  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  the  man  shows  himself  much 
less  of  an  enthusiast  for  the  woman's  re¬ 
forms,  than  the  women  showed  themselves 
for  the  male  ideals  round  which  they  en¬ 
twined  their  tales. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Macmillan’i  Mazarine. 

DREAMS  AS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  UNCONSCIOUS  CEREBRATION. 

BV  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

In  a  paper  published  in  this  Magazine  range  together  a  considerable  number  of 
in  November  1870*,  I  endeavored  to  facts  illustrative  of  the  automatic  action  of 

_  _ _ _  the  brain.  My  purpose  in  the  present  ar- 

•  Republished  in  Eclectic  for  January,  1871.  tide  is  to  treat  more  at  length  one  class 
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of  such  phenomena  to  which  I  could  not 
afford  space  proportionate  to  their  inter¬ 
est,  in  the  wide  survey  required  by  the 
design  of  the  former  article.  I  shall  seek 
to  obtain  from  some  familiar  and  some 
more  rare  examples  of  dreams  such  light 
as  they  may  be  calculated  to  throw  on  the 
nature  of  brain-work,  unregulated  by  the 
will.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add, 
as  an  apology  for  once  more  venturing 
into  this  field  of  inquiry,  that  the  large 
number  of  letters  and  friendly  criticisms 
which  my  first  paper  called  forth  have 
both  encouraged  me  to  pursue  the  same 
subject  by  showing  how  much  interest  is 
felt  in  its  j)opular  treatment,  and  hence 
also  afforded  me  the  advantage  of  the  ex- 
l)erience  of  many  other  minds  regarding 
some  of  the  obscure  mental  i)henomena 
in  question.  In  the  present  case  I  shall 
feel  grateful  to  any  reader  who  will  correct 
from  personal  knowledge  any  statement  I 
may  have  used  which  he  finds  erroneous. 
Dr.  Cari)enter,  I  am  permitted  to  state, 
proposes  shortly  to  republish,  with  addi¬ 
tional  matter,  the  sections  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  his  “  Human  Physiology,” 
withdrawn  from  the  later  editions  of  that 
work,  which  treat  of  the  action  of  the 
cerebral  organs  and  their  relation  to  the 
oi)erations  of  the  mind.  In  this  work  the 
physiological  theory  of  unconscious  cere¬ 
bration  will  be  explained  at  length,  with 
ample  illustrations. 

Dreams  are  to  our  waking  thoughts 
much  like  echoes  to  music  ;  but  their  re¬ 
verberations  are  so  jiartial,  so  varied,  so 
complex,  that  it  is  almost  in  vain  we  seek 
among  the  notes  of  consciousness  for  the 
echoes  of  the  dream.  If  we  could  by  any 
means  ascertain  on  what  principle  our 
dreams  for  a  given  night  are  arranged,  and 
why  one  idea  more  than  another  furnishes 
their  cue,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  follow  out  the  chain  of  associations  by 
which  they  unroll  themselves  afterwards ; 
and  to  note  the  singular  ease  and  delicacy 
whereby  subordinate  topics,  recently  waft¬ 
ed  across  our  minds,  are  seized  and  woven 
into  the  network  of  the  dream.  But  the 
reason  why  from  among  the  five  thousand 
thoughts  of  the  day,  we  revert  at  night 
especially  to  thoughts  number  2,  3,  4,  5, 
instead  of  to  thoughts  number  2,  3,  4,  6, 
or  any  other  in  the  list,  is  obviously  impos¬ 
sible  to  conjecture.  We  can  but  observe 
that  the  echo  of  the  one  note  has  been 
caught,  and  of  the  others  lost  amid  the 


obscure  caverns  of  the  memory.  Certain 
broad  rules,  however,  may  be  remarked  as 
obtaining  generally  as  regards  the  topics 
of  dreams,  fn  the  first  place,  if  we  have 
any  present  considerable  physical  sensa¬ 
tion  or  pain,  such  as  may  be  produced 
by  a  wound,  or  a  fit  of  indigestion,  or 
hunger,  or  an  unaccustomed  sound,  we 
are  pretty  sure  to  dream  of  it  in  ])reference 
to  any  subject  of  mental  interest  only. 
Again,  if  we  have  merely  a  slight  sensa¬ 
tion  of  uneasiness,  insufficient  to  cause  a 
dream,  it  will  yet  be  enough  to  color  a 
dream  otherwise  suggested  with  a  disa¬ 
greeable  hue.  Failing  to  have  a  dream 
suggested  to  it  by  present  physical  sensa¬ 
tion,  the  brain  seems  to  revert  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  thought  of  the  previous  day,  or  of 
some  former  i)eriod  of  life,  and  to  take  up 
one  or  other  of  them  as  a  theme  on  which 
to  play  variations.  As  before  remarked, 
the  grounds  of  choice  among  all  such  sub¬ 
jects  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  pre¬ 
dilection  of  Morpheus  for  those  which  we 
have  not  in  our  waking  hours  thought 
most  interesting,  is  very  noticeable.  V'^ery 
rarely  indeed  do  our  dreams  take  up  the 
matter  which  has  most  engrossed  us  for 
hours  before  we  sleep.  A  wholesome  law 
of  variety  comes  into  play,  and  the  brain 
seems  to  decide,  “  I  have  had  enough  of 
politics,  or  (Jreek,  or  fox  hunting,  for  this 
time.  Now  I  will  amuse  myself  quite  dif¬ 
ferently.”  Very  often,  perhaps  we  may 
say  generally,  it  pounces  on  some  tran¬ 
sient  thought  which  has  flown  like  a  swal¬ 
low  across  it  by  daylight,  and  insists  on 
holding  it  fast  through  the  night.  Only 
when  our  attention  to  any  subject  has 
more  or  less  transgressed  the  bounds  of 
health,  and  we  have  been  morbidly  excited 
about  it,  does  the  main  topic  of  the  day  re¬ 
cur  to  us  in  dreaming  at  night ;  and  that 
it  should  do  so,  ought,  I  imagine,  always  to 
serve  as  a  warning  that  we  have  strained 
our  mental  powers  a  little  too  far.  Lastly, 
there  are  dreams  whose  origin  is  not  in 
any  past  thought,  but  in  some  sentiment 
vivid  and  jwrvading  enough  to  make  itself 
doubly  felt  even  in  sleep.  Of  the  nature 
of  the  dreams  so  caused  we  shall  speak 
presently. 

The  subject  of  a  dream  being,  as  we 
must  now  suppose,  suggested  to  the  braiia 
on  some  such  principles  as  the  above,  the 
next  thing  to  be  noted  is.  How  does  the 
brain  treat  its  theme  when  it  has  got  it  ?’ 
Does  it  drily  reflect  upon  it,  as  we  are 
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wont  to  do  awake  ?  Or  does  it  pursue  a 
course  wholly  foreign  to  the  laws  of 
waking  thoughts?  It  does,  I  conceive, 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  ‘but  treats  its 
theme,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
according  to  a  certain  very  imix>rtant, 
though  obscure,  law  of  thought,  whose 
action  we  are  too  apt  to  ignore.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the 
myth-creating  power  of  the  human  mind 
as  one  specially  belonging  to  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth  of  society  and  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  It  will  throw,  I  think,  a  rather 
curious  light  on  the  subject  if  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  this  instinct  exists  in  every 
one  of  us,  and  exerts  itself  with  more  or 
less  energy  through  the  whole  of  our 
lives.  In  hours  of  waking  conscious¬ 
ness,  indeed,  it  is  suppressed,  or  has  only 
the  narrowest  range  of  exercise,  as  in  the 
tendency,  noticeable  in  all  i>ersons  not  of 
the  very  strictest  veracity,  to  supplement 
an  incomplete  anecdote  with  explana¬ 
tory  incidents,  or  to  throw  a  slightly  known 
story  into  the  dramatic  form  with  dia¬ 
logues  constructed  out  of  our  own  con¬ 
sciousness.  But  such  small  play  of  the 
myth-making  faculty  is  nothing  compared 
to  its  achievements  during  sleep.  The 
instant  that  daylight  and  common  sense 
are  excluded,  the  fairy-work  begins.  At 
the  very  least  half  our  dreams  (unless  I 
greatly  err)  are  nothing  else  than  myths 
formed  by  unconscious  cerebration  on 
the  same  approved  princijdes  whereby 
Greece  and  India  and  Scandinavia  gave 
us  the  stories  which  we  were  once  pleased 
to  set  apart  as  “  mythology  ”  jiroper. 
Have  we  not  here,  then,  evidence  that 
there  is  a  real  law  of  the  human  mind 
causing  us  constantly  to  compose  inge¬ 
nious  fables  explanatory  of  the  phenomena 
around  us, — a  law  which  only  sinks  into 
abeyance  in  the  waking  hours  of  persons 
in  whom  the  reason  has  been  highly  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  which  resumes  its  sway  even 
over  their  well-tutored  brains  when  they 
sleep  ? 

Most  dreams  lend  themselves  easily 
to  the  myth-making  process ;  but  pre¬ 
eminently  dreams  originating  in  Sensation 
or  in  Sentiment  do  so.  Of  those  which 
arise  from  memory  of  Ideas  only  we  shall 
speak  by  and  by. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  Sensa¬ 
tion  myth  than  the  well-known  story  re¬ 
corded  of  himself  by  Reid.  “  The  only 
distinct  dream  1  had  ever  since  I  was  about 
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sixteen,  as  far  as  I  remember,  was  two 
years  ago.  I  had  got  my  head  blistered 
for  a  fall.  A  plaster  which  was  put  on  it 
after  the  blister  pained  me  excessively  for 
the  whole  night.  In  the  morning  I  slept 
a  little,  and  dreamed  very  distinctly  that 
I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of 
Indians  and  was  scalped"  • 

The  number  of  mental  ojHjrations  need¬ 
ful  for  the  transmutation  of  the  sensation 
of  a  blistered  head  into  a  dream  of  Red 
Indians,  is  very  worthy  of  remark.  First, 
Perception  of  pain,  and  allotment  of  it 
to  its  true  place  in  the  Itody.  Secondly, 
Reason  seeking  the  cause  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Thirdly,  Memory  sup})ressing 
the  real  cause,  and  su))plying  from  its 
stores  of  knowledge  an  hypothesis  of  a 
cause  suited  to  prorluce  the  phenomenon. 
Lastly,  Imagination  stepping  in  i)recise- 
ly  at  this  juncture,  fastening  on  this 
suggestion  of  memory,  and  instantly  pre¬ 
senting  it  as  a  tableau  vwant,  with  proper 
decorations  and  couleur  locale.  'The  only 
intellectual  faculty  which  remains  dor¬ 
mant  seems  to  be  the  Judgment,  which  has 
allowed  memory  and  imagination  to  work 
regardless  of  those  limits  of  probability 
which  would  have  been  set  to  them 
awake.  If,  when  awake,  we  feel  a  pain 
which  we  do  not  wholly  understand,  say 
a  twinge  in  the  foot,  we  speculate  upon 
its  cause  only  within  the  very  narrow  se¬ 
ries  of  actual  probabilities.  It  may  be  a 
nail  in  our  boot,  a  chilblain,  a  wasp,  or  so 
on.  It  does  not  even  cross  our  minds 
that  it  may  be  a  sworn  tormentor  with 
red-hot  pincers  ;  but  the  same  sensation 
experienced  asleep  will  very  probably  be 
explained  by  a  dream  of  the  sworn  tor¬ 
mentor  or  some  other  cause  which  the  re¬ 
lations  of  time  and  space  render  equally 
inapplicable.!  Let  it  be  noted,  however, 

•  Works  of  Dugald  Stewart.  Edited  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton.  V’ol.  x.  p.  321. 

!  The  analogy  between  insanity  and  a  state  of 
prolonged  dream  is  too  striking  to  l)e  .overlooketl 
by  any  student  of  the  latter  subject.  The  delu¬ 
sions  of  insanity  seem  in  fact  little  else  but  a  series 
of  such  myths  accoimting  for  either  sensations  or 
sentiments  .as  those  above  ascril)ed  to  dreaming. 
The  maniac  sees  and  hears  more  than  a  man 
asleep,  and  his  sensations  consequently  give  rise  to 
numberless  delusions.  He  is  also  nsu^ly  possessed 
by  some  morbid  moral  sentiment,  such  as  suspi¬ 
cion,  hatred,  avarice,  or  extravagant  self-esteem 
(held  by  Dr.  Carpenter  nearly  always  to  pre¬ 
cede  any  intellectual  failure),  and  these  sentiments 
similarly  give  rise  to  their  appropriate  delusions. 
In  the  first  case  we  have  maniacs  like  the  poor 
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that  even  in  the  waking  brain  a  great  deal 
of  myth-making  goes  on  after  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  most  rational  hypothesis.  If 
we  imagine  that  a  pain  is  caused  by  any 
serious  disease,  we  almost  inevitably  fancy 
we  experience  all  the  other  symptoms  of 
the  malady,  of  which  we  happen  to  have 
heard — symptoms  which  disappear,  as  if 
by  magic,  when  the  physician  laughs  at 
our  fears,  and  tells  us  our  pain  is  caused 
by  some  trifling  local  affection. 

Kach  of  my  readers  could  doubtless 
supply  illustrations  of  myth  making  as  good 
as  that  of  Dr.  Reid.  It  happened  to  me 
once  to  visit  a  friend  delirious  from  fever, 
who  lay  in  a  bed  facing  a  large  old  mirror, 
whose  gilt  wood-frame,  of  Chinese  design, 
presented  a  series  of  innumerable  spikes, 
pinnacles,  and  pagodas.  On  being  asked 
how  she  was  feeling,  my  poor  friend  com¬ 
plained  of  much  internal  dolour,  but  add¬ 
ed  with  touching  simplicity  :  “  And  it  is 
no  great  wonder,  I  am  sure  !  (whisper) 
I’ve  swallowed  that  looking-glass  !  ” 

Again  as  regards  Sentiments.  If  we 
have  seen  a  forbidding-looking  beggar  in 
the  streets  in  the  morning,  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  our  vague  and  tran¬ 
sient  sense  of  distrust  will  be  justified  by 
ingenious  fancy  taking  up  the  theme  at 
night,  and  representing  a  burglar  bursting 
into  our  bedroom,  presenting  a  pistol  to 
our  temples,  and  at  the  supreme  momemt 
disclosing  the  features  of  the  objectionable 
mendicant.  Hope,  of  course,  when  vivid¬ 
ly  excited,  represents  for  us  scores  of 
sweet  scenes  in  which  our  desire  is  ful¬ 
filled  with  every  pleasing  variation  ;  and 
Care  and  Fear  have,  alas !  even  more 
powerful  machinery  for  the  realization  of 
their  terrors.  The  longing  of  affection 

lady  who  wrote  her  confessions  to  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow  (‘‘Obscure  Diseases  of  the 
Brain,”  p.  79),  and  who  describes  how,  on  being 
taken  to  an  asylum,  the  pillars  l)efore  the  door, 
the  ploughed  field  in  front,  and  other  details,  suc¬ 
cessively  suggested  to  her  the  belief  that  she  was  in 
a  Romisli  convent  where  she  would  be  ‘‘scourged 
and  taken  to  purgatory,”  and  in  a  medical  college 
where  the  inmates  were  undergoing  a  process  pre¬ 
paratory  to  dissection  !  In  the  secoml  case,  that 
of  morbid  .Sentiments,  wc  have  insane  delusions 
like  those  which  prompted  the  suspicious  Rousseau 
to  accuse  Hume  of  (xiisoning  him,  and  all  the 
mournfully  grotesque  train  of  the  victims  of  pride 
who  fill  our  pauper  hospitals  with  kings,  queens, 
and  prophets.  Merely  suppose  these  poor  maniacs 
are  recounting  dreams,  and  there  would  be  little  to 
remark  about  them  except  their  persistent  char¬ 
acter. 


for  the  return  of  the  dead  has,  ]>erhaps 
more  than  any  other  sentiment,  the  powe*" 
of  creating  myths  of  reunion,  whose  dis- 
siiiation  on  awakening  are  amongst  the 
keenest  agonies  of  bereavement.  By  a 
singular  semi-survival  of  memory  through 
such  dreams  we  seem  always  to  be  dimly 
aware  that  the  i>erson  whose  return  we 
greet  so  rapturously  has  btm  dead ;  and 
the  obvious  incongruity  of  our  circum¬ 
stances,  our  dress,  and  the  very  sorrow  w  e 
confide  at  once  to  their  tenderness,  with 
the  sight  of  them  again  in  their  familiar 
places,  drives  our  imagination  to  fresh 
shifts  to  explain  it.  Sometimes  the  be¬ 
loved  one  has  been  abroad,  and  is  come 
home ;  sometimes  the  death  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  some  one  else  was  buried  in 
that  grave  wherein  we  saw  the  coffin 
lowered ;  sometimes  a  friendly  physician 
has  carried  away  the  patient  to  his  own 
home,  and  brought  us  there  after  long 
months  to  find  him  recovered  by  his  care. 

One  of  the  most  affecting  mythical 
dreams  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
remarkable  also  as  an  instance  of  dream- 
poetry,  is  that  of  a  lady  who  confessed  to 
have  been  pondering  on  the  day  before 
her  dream  on  the  many  duties  which 
“  bound  her  to  life.”  The  phrase  which  I 
have  used  as  a  familiar  metaphor  became 
to  her  a  visible  allegory.  Slie  dreamed 
that  Life — a  strong,  calm,  cruel  woman — 
was  binding  her  limbs  with  steel  fetters, 
which  she  felt  as  well  as  saw  ;  and  Death 
as  an  angel  of  mercy  hung  hovering  in  the 
distance,  unable  to  approach  or  deliver 
her.  In  this  most  singular  dream  her  feel¬ 
ings  found  expression  in  the  following 
touching  verses,  which  she  remembered 
on  waking,  and  which  she  has  permitted 
me  to  quote  precisely  in  the  fragmentary 
state  in  which  they  remained  on  her 
memory. 

“  Then  I  cried  with  weary  breath. 

Oh  be  merciful,  great  Death  ! 

Take  me  to  thy  kingdom  deep. 

Where  grief  is  stilled  in  sleep. 

Where  the  weary  hearts  find  rest. 

«  *  *  * 

Ah,  kind  Death,  it  cannot  be 
That  there  is  no  room  fur  me 
In  all  thy  chambers  va.st  .... 

See,  strung  Life  has  bound  me  fast : 

Break  her  chains,  and  set  me  free. 

But  cold  L>eath  makes  no  reply. 

Will  not  hear  my  bitter  cry  ; 

Cruel  Life  still  holds  me  fast ; 

Yet  true  Death  must  come  at  last, 

Conquor  Life  an'd  set  me  free.” 
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A  dream  twice  occurred  to  me  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  years  where  the  mythical  character 
almost  assumed  the  dimensions  of  the 
sublime,  insomuch  that  I  can  scarcely 
recall  it  without  awe.  I  dreamed  that  I 
was  standing  on  a  certain  broad  grassy 
space  before  the  door  of  my  old  home.  It 
was  totally  dark,  but  I  was  aware  that  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  crowd. 
We  were  all  gazing  upward  into  the  murky 
sky,  and  a  sense  of  some  fearful  calamity 
was  over  us,  so  that  no  one  spoke  aloud. 
Suddenly  overhead  appeared,  through  a 
rift  in  the  black  heavens,  a  branch  of  stars 
which  I  recognized  as  the  belt  and  sword  of 
Orion.  Then  went  forth  a  cry  of  despair 
from  all  our  hearts!  We  knew,  though 
no  one  said  it,  that  these  stars  proved  it 
was  not  a  cloud  or  mist,  which,  as  we  had 
somehow  believed,  was  causing  the  dark¬ 
ness.  No,  the  air  was  clear;  it  was  high 
noon,  and  the  sun  had  not  risen  !  That 
was  the  tremendous  reason  why  we  beheld 
the  stars.  The  sun  would  never  rise 
again ! 

In  this  dream,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  very 
complicated  myth  was  created  by  my  un¬ 
conscious  brain,  which  having  first  by  some 
chance  stumbled  on  the  picture  of  a  crowd 
in  the  dark,  and  a  bit  of  starry  sky  over 
them,  elaborated,  to  account  for  such 
facts,  the  bold  theory  of  the  sun  not 
having  risen  at  noon ;  or  (if  we  like  to  take 
it  the  other  way)  having  hit  on' the  idea 
of  the  sun’s  disappearance,  invented  the 
approjmate  scenery  of  the  breathless  ex- 
l>ectant  crowd,  and  the  apparition  of  the 
stars. 

Next  to  the  myth-creating  faculty  in 
dreams,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance  about  them  is  that  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  world-old  notion  that 
dreams  are  frequently  predictions.  At 
the  outset  of  an  examination  of  this  matter, 
we  are  struck  by  the  familiar  fact  that  our 
most  common  dreams  are  continually  re¬ 
called  to  us  within  a  few  hours,  by  some 
insignificant  circumstance  bringing  up 
again  the  name  of  the  person  or  ])lace 
about  which  we  had  dreamed.  On  such 
occasions,  as  the  vulgar  say,  “  My  dream 
is  out.”  Nothing  was  actually  predicted, 
and  nothing  has  occurred  of  the  smallest 
consequence,  or  ever  entailing  any  conse¬ 
quence,  but  yet,  by  some  concatenation  of 
events,  we  dreamed  of  the  man  from 
whom  we  received  a  letter  in  the  morning ; 
or  we  saw  in  our  sleep  a  house  on  fire,  and 


before  the  next  night  we  pass  a  street 
where  there  is  a  crowd,  and,  behold !  a 
dwelling  in  flames.  Nay,  much  more 
special  and  out-of-the-way  dreams  than 
these  come  “out”  very  often.  If  we 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  Saturday 
night,  it  is  to  be  exjiected  that  on  Sunday 
(unless  the  new  lectionary  have  dispensed 
with  his  history),  that  the  lesson  of  the  day 
will  present  us  with  the  ill-fated  monarch 
and  his  golden  image.  Dreams  of  some 
almost  unheard-of  spot,  or  beast,  or  dead 
and  gone  old  worthy,  which  by  wild  vagary 
have  entered  our  brain,  are  perpetually 
followed  by  a  reference  to  the  same  six)t, 
or  beast,  or  personage,  in  the  first  book 
or  newspaper  we  open  afterwards.  To 
account  for  such  coincidences  on  any 
rational  principle,  is,  of  course,  difficult. 
But  it  is  at  least  useful  to  attempt  to  do 
so,  seeing  that  here,  at  all  events,  the 
supernatural  hypothesis  is  too  obviously 
absurd  to  be  entertained  by  anybody  ;  and 
if  we  can  substitute  for  it  a  plausible  theory 
in  these  cases,  the  same  theory  may  serve 
equally  well  for  problems  a  little  more 
dignified,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  be 
treated  superstitiously. 

In  the  first  place,  a  moment’s  reflection 
will  show  that  the  same  sort  of  odd  coinci¬ 
dences  take  place  continually  among  the 
trivial  events  of  waking  life.  It  has 
chanced  to  myself  within  the  last  few 
hours  to  remark  to  a  friend  how  the  word 
“  subtle”  applied  to  the  seri)ent  in  (lene- 
sis,  is  always  spelled  “  subtil,”  and  within 
a  few  minutes  to  take  up  The  Index,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  read  the  following 
anecdote:  “A  poor  negro  preacher  was 
much  troubled  by  the  cheating  of  the  sqt- 
lers  of  the  army  which  he  followed.  He 
chose  accordingly  for  the  text  of  his 
sermon,  ‘  Now  the  seri>ent  was  more 
sutler  than  any  beast  of  the  field,’  &c.” 
It  will  be  owned  that  this  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  chance  coincidence  which  occurs 
in  dreams,  and  which,  when  it  happens  to 
concern  any  solemn  theme,  is  apt  to  seem 
portentous. 

But  ascending  beyond  these  trivial  coin¬ 
cidences,  we  arrive  at  a  mass  of  dream 
literature  tending  to  show  that  revelations 
of  all  sorts  of  secrets  and  predictions  of  fu¬ 
ture  events  are  made  in  dreams.  I'aking 
them  in  order,  we  have,  first,  discoveries  of 
where  money,  wills,  and  all  sorts  of  lost 
valuables  are  to  be  found,  and  such  dreams 
have  long  been  rightly  explained  as  having 
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their  origin  in  some  nearly  effaced  renieni-  poor  widow  had  spent  fruitless  days  and 
brance  of  information  leading  naturally  to  weeks  in  examining  every  possible  place 
the  discovery.  In  sleep  the  lost  clue  is  of  deposit  for  the  lost  document,  till  at 
recovered  by  some  association  of  thought,  last  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her 
and  the  revelation  is  made  with  sufficient  memory  must  have  deceived  her,  and  that 
distinctness  to  insure  attention.  A  story  her  husband  could  have  made  no  such 
of  the  sort  is  told  by  Macnish  about  a  promise  as  she  supposed,  or  have  neg- 
Scotch  gentleman  who  recovered  in  a  lected  to  fulfil  it  had  he  made  one.  The 
dream  the  address  of  a  solicitor  with  whom  very  last  day  of  her  tenure  of  the  house 
his  father  on  one  single  occasion  deposited  had  just  dawned,  when  in  the  gray  of  the 
an  important  document  on  which  the  morning  I.ady  Miller  drove  up  to  the  door 
family  fortunes  ultimately  depended.  A  of  her  man  of  business  in  Hath,  and 
singular  occurrence  which  took  place  rushed  excitedly  to  his  bedroom  door, 
some  years  ago  at  the  house  of  the  late  calling  out,  “  Come  to  me  !  I  have  seen 
Earl  of  Minto  in  Scotland,  can  only  be  Sir  John  !  There  is  a  will !  ”  The  lawyer 
explained  in  a  similar  way.  .\n  eminent  hastened  to  accompany  her  back  to  her 
lawyer  went  to  pay  a  few  days’  visit  at  house.  All  she  could  tell  him  was  that 
Minto  immediately  before  the  hearing  of  her  deceased  husband  had  appeared  to 
an  important  case  in  which  he  was  engaged  her  in  the  night,  standing  by  her  bedside, 
as  counsel.  Naturally  he  brought  with  and  had  said  solemnly,  “There  is  a 
him  the  bundle  of  papers  connected  with  will!”  JV/iere  it  was  remained  as  un- 
the  case,  intending  to  study  them  in  the  in-  certain  as  before.  Once  more  the 
terv-al ;  but  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival  house  was  searched  in  vain  from  cellar  to 
the  packet  could  nowhere  be  found,  loft,  till  finally  wearied  and  in  despair  the 
Careful  search  of  course  was  made  for  it,  lady  and  her  friend  found  themselves  in  a 
but  quite  in  vain,  and  eventually  the  law-  garret  at  the  top  of  the  house.  “  It  is  all 
yer  was  obliged  to  go  into  court  without  over,”  I.ady  Miller  said  ;  “I  give  it  up ; 
his  papers.  Years  passed  without  any  my  husband  deceived  me,  and  I  am  nun- 
tidings  of  the  mysterious  packet,  till  the  ed  !”  At  that  moment  she  looked  at  the 
same  gentleman  found  himself  again  a  table  over  which  she  was  leaning  weeping, 
guest  at  .Minto,  and,  as  it  happened,  occu-  “This  table  was  in  his  study  once  !  I.et 
pying  the  same  bedroom.  His  surprise  us  examine  it  !  ”  They  looked,  and  the 
may  be  imagined  when  on  waking  in  the  missing  will,  duly  signed  and  sealed,  was 
morning  he  found  his  long  lost  bundle  within  it,  and  the  widow  was  rich  to  the 
lying  on  his  dressing  table.  The  pre-  end  of  her  days.  It  needs  no  conjuror 
sumption  of  course  is,  that  on  the  first  to  explain  how  her  anxiety  called  up  the 
occasion  he  hid  them  in  his  sleep,  and  on  myth  of  Sir  John's  Miller’s  apparition, 
the  second  visit  he  found  them  in  his  and  made  him  say  precisely  what  he  had 
sleep;  but  where  he  hid  and  found  them  once  before  really  said  to  her,  but  of 
has  never  been  discovered.  which  the  memory  had  waxed  faint. 

.An  instance  of  the  renewal  in  sleep  of  A  more  difficult  class  of  stories  to  ac- 
an  impression  of  memoiy  calling  up  an  count  for  is  that  of  tales  like  the  following : 
apparation  to  enforce  it  (it  is  the  impres-  A  lady  left  her  old  country  house  m 
sion  which  causes  the  apparation,  not  the  England  and  went  to  Australia  with  her 
apparation  which  conveys  the  impression)  husband.  Colonel  H.  In  the  house  she 
occurred  near  Bath  half  a  century  ago.  had  quitted  there  was  a  room  in  which 
Sir  John  Miller,  a  very  wealthy  gentleman,  one  of  her  sisters  had  died,  and  which 
died  leaving  no  children.  His  widow'  had  the  bereaved  mother  kept  constantly  shut 
always  understood  that  she  was  to  have  up.  Mrs.  H.,  after  some  years’  residence 
the  use  of  his  house  for  her  life  w'ith  a  in  Australia,  dreamed  that  she  saw  her 
very  large  jointure ;  but  no  will  making  mother  lying  dead  on  the  bed  in  this 
such  provision  could  be  found  after  his  jiarticular  room,  with  certain  members  of 
death.  The  heir-at-law’,  a  distant  connec-  the  family  around  her.  Noting  the  dream 
tion,  naturally  claimed  his  rights,  but  with  some  anxiety,  she  received  in  due 
kindly  allowed  Lady  Miller  to  remain  for  time  the  news  that  her  mother  had  had  a 
six  months  in  the  house  to  complete  her  fit  in  which  she  died,  and  that  the  body 
search  for  the  missing  papers.  The  six  had  been  carried  into  a  long-deserted 
months  drew'  at  last  to  a  close,  and  the  room,  and  was  at  one  time  surrounded  by 
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the  relatives  in  question.  Here  of  course 
the  coincidences  were  most  remarkable 
and  impressive,  if  the  story  have  come  to 
us  with  any  exactitude  ;  a  matter  of  which 
the  fallacies  of  memory,  the  inaccuracy  of 
oral  transmission,  and  the  unconquerable 
propensity  of  all  men  to  “  make  things 
fit  ”  in  such  tales,  must  always  leave  open 
to  doubt.  Taking  it  as  it  stands,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  notice  that  the  removal  of 
her  mother’s  corpse  to  the  desired  cham¬ 
ber  was  not  a  very  singular  circumstance  in 
itself,  while  the  daughter’s  dream  of  her 
early  home  was  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  common  rules  of  dreams.  As  a 
sad  and  mournful  feeling  suggested  the 
dream  (probably  some  reasonable  anxiety 
for  her  mother’s  health),  it  was  very  nat¬ 
ural  that  any  analogous  solemn  or  dismal 
circumstances  connected  with  her  mother 
should  be  woven  with  it.  If  she  dreamed 
of  her  mother’s  death,  nothing  was  more 
dreain-like  than  that  she  should  associate 
with  it  the  previous  death  of  her  sister, 
whom  they  had  mourned  together,  and 
see  her  mother’s  corpse  upon  the  bed 
where  she  had  once  actually  seen  that  of 
her  sister.  Nay,  according  to  the  laws  of 
dreaming,  I  conceive  that,  given  the  case 
of  Mrs.  H.,  it  could  hardly  happen  that 
she  should  have  a  sad  or  anxious  dream, 
of  which  her  old  home  afforded  the  stage, 
without  making  the  deserted  chamber, 
which  must  have  been  the  very  centre  of 
all  solemn  thoughts  in  the  house,  its  pecu¬ 
liar  scene. 

There  appeared  some  months  ago  in 
Casselt s  Magazine  a  ghost  story  narrated 
by  Miss  Felicia  Skene,  which  from  every 
ix>int  of  view  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
instances  of  the  kind  ever  published.  A 
husband,  dubious  of  another  existence, 
promised,  if  possible,  to  appear  to  his 
wife  after  death.  His  widow  went  on  a 
visit  to  some  friends,  and  their  little  girl 
slept  in  her  bed.  in  the  night  the  child 
thought  she  saw  the  husband  (of  whose 
death  she  had  no  knowledge)  standing  by 
the  bedside  and  looking  at  his  wife  sor- 
roMrfully.  The  child,  who  was  much  at¬ 
tached  to  him,  spoke  to  him,  and  asked 
him  what  present  he  had  brought  to  her, 
and  tried,  though  unavailingly,  to  waken 
the  widow  sleeping  beside  her.  Presently 
the  figure  passed  into  an  adjoining  dress¬ 
ing-room,  and  the  child  slept  till  morning, 
when  she  instantly  ran  into  the  dressing- 
room,  exi>ecting  to  find  her  old  friend. 
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Failing  to  do  so,  she  followed  the  widow,  - 

and  asked  her  eagerly  where  Mr. -  had 

gone.  An  explanation  followed.  The  widow 
conceived  that  this  revalation  through  the 
mind  of  a  child  was  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  any  which  her  own  senses,  excited 
by  anticipation,  could  have  brought  her,  and 
unhesitatingly  accepted  it  as  a  fact  that  her 
husband  had  come  to  keep  his  promise. 
Now,  without  denying  the  possibility  of 
such  spirit  visitations,  it  must,  I  think,  be 
owned  that  the  easier  solution  even  of  this 
story  (wherein  the  circumstances  are 
unusually  worthy  and  befitting)  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dream  of  the  child.  The 
widow’s  presence  beside  her  most  natu¬ 
rally  suggested  that  of  her  husband  whom 
she  had  always  previously  associated  with 
her.  That  thinking  she  saw  him,  she 
should  have  asked  him  for  his  wonted  gift, 
and  then  have  thought  he  went  into  the 
next  room,  were  simple  incidents  of  the 
dream,  which  was  just  sufficiently  vivid  to 
make  so  young  a  child  confuse  it  with 
waking  fact  both  at  the  moment  and  much 
more  afterwards,  when  she  found  so  much 
importance  attached  to  it  by  her  elders. 

In  these  and  hundreds  of  cases  of  sup¬ 
posed  revelations  and  predictions,  both 
given  in  normal  dreams  and  in  various 
states  of  trance,  I  conceive  that  a  careful 
reference  to  the  laws  of  unconscious  cere¬ 
bration  will  rarely  fail,  if  not  to  explain, 
at  least  to  elucidate,  in  a  manner,  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  mystery.  Let  it  be 
remembered  'that  we  have  got  to  do  with 
a  power  which  (under  conditions  imper¬ 
fectly  known  to  us)  obtains  access  to  the 
entire  treasury  of  memory,  to  the  stores 
of  facts,  words,  and  transient  impressions 
accumulated  during  our  whole  lives,  and 
to  which  in  our  ordinary  consciousness 
we  have  no  means  of  approach.  Those 
states  of  abnormal  remembrance  so  often 
described  as  experienced  by  drowning 
l)ersons,  would,  if  prolonged  through  our 
waking  hours,  very  obviously  put  us  in 
possession  of  means  of  judging,  balancing, 
and  even  of  foretelling  events  of  which 
our  normal  dim  and  disconnected  vision 
of  the  past  affords  no  parallel.  A  similar 
faculty,  not  taking  in  so  vast  a  sweep, 
but  fastening  on  some  special  point  to 
which  attention  is  directed,  obviously 
comes  into  play  in  many  states,  both  of 
“  clairvoyance  ”  and  (in  a  lesser  degree) 
in  natural  dreaming.  The  very  least  we 
can  do  before  deciding  that  any  revelation, 
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past,  present,  or  future,  comes  from  any 
other  source  than  such  hypercesthetic  mem¬ 
ory  and  judgment  founded  on  it,  is  to 
examine  carefully  whether  those  faculties 
must  be  absolutely  insufficient  to  account 
for  it.  The  notorious  fact  that  such  reve¬ 
lations  are  always  conterminous  with 
somebody's  possible  knowledge,  gives  us, 
of  course,  the  best  w’arrant  for  doubting 
that  they  come  from  any  ultra-mundane 
sphere. 

The  only  class  of  dream,  I  imagine, 
which  escapes  the  myth-making  faculty, 
is  the  purely  intellectual  dream,  which 
takes  place  when  we  have  no  sensation  or 
sentiment  sufficiently  vivid  to  make  itself 
felt  in  sleep,  and  the  brain  merely  con¬ 
tinues  to  work  on  at  some  one  of  the 
subjects  suggested  by  the  calm  studies  of 
the  previous  hours.  Such  dreams,  as  Dr. 
Caqicnter  remarks,  have  a  more  uniform 
and  coherent  order  than  is  common  to 
others ;  and  it  may  even  happen  in  time 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  freedom  from 
distraction  resulting  from  the  suspension 
of  external  influences,  the  reasoning  pro¬ 
cesses  may  be  carried  on  with  unusual 
vigor  and  success,  and  the  imagination 
may  develop  new  and  harmonious  forms 
of  beauty  {Physiology,  5th  edit.,  p.  643). 
Under  this  head,  then,  come  all  the  re¬ 
markable  cases  of  dreams,  of  the  jiiob- 
lems  solved  by  Condorcet,  and  many 
others.  Nearly  every  one  who  has  been 
much  interested  in  mathematical  studies 
has  done  something  of  the  kind  in  his 
sleep,  and  the  stones  are  numerous  of 
persons  rising  in  sleep  and  writing  out 
lucid  legal  oj)inions. 

lint  it  is  when  the  sleep  is  not  wholly 
natural,  but  stimulated  by  narcotics,  that 
these  mental  feats  assume  their  most  pro¬ 
digious  dimensions,  and  the  process  of 
geometric  reasoning  or  calm  investigation 
are  replaced  by  the  wildest  flights  of  tow¬ 
ering  fancy.  The  difference  between 
normal  dreams  and  those  produced  by 
opiates,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  mainly 
this,  that  in  the  former  we  are  always  more 
or  less  active,  and  in  the  latter  passive. 
WTiatever  sights  we  behold  in  the  natural 
dream,  our  own  share  in  what  is  going  on 
is  prominent.  In  the  abnormal  dream 
the  marvellous  scenery  is  by  far  the  most 
imjwrtant  part  of  the  vision.  In  a  word, 
we  are  on  the  stage  in  the  first  ca.se,  and 
in  the  stalls  in  the  second.  The  cause  of 
this  singular  distinction  must  needs  be 


that  the  action  of  morphia,  haschish,  etc., 
paralyses  more  completely  the  voluntary 
and  active  i)Owers  than  is  done  by  natural 
sleep,  wherein  indeed  the  true  conscious 
will  is  dormant,  but  a  certain  echo  of  it, 
an  unconscious  wilfulness,  still  survives, 
leaving  us  the  semblance  of  choice  and 
energy.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
opiate  obscures  even  such  moonlight  of 
volition,  it  excites  the  fancy  and  myth- 
creating  powers  of  the  brain  to  sui)ernat- 
ural  vigor,  causing  to  pass  before  the 
eyes  of  the  dreamer  whole  panoramas  of 
beauty  or  horror.  The  descriptions  of 
such  miseries  in  the  “  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium-Eater,"  and  many  other 
book.s,  aflbrd  amazing  evidence  of  what 
leaps  the  Pegasus  of  fancy  is  capable 
under  the  spur  of  such  stimuli  on  the 
brain.  Here  also  the  singular  facility  in 
adopting  suggestions  and  impressions 
which  distinguishes  hypnotism  from  nat¬ 
ural  dreaming  seems  in  a  great  degree  to 
prevail.  All  opium-eaters  speak  of  the 
fearful  degree  in  which  every  painful  idea 
presented  to  them  before  sleeping  be¬ 
comes  magnified  into  portentous  visions 
of  terror.  A  scent  suggesting  blood 
caused  one  gentleman  to  dream  of  an 
army  of  skinless  men  and  headless  horses 
defiling  for  hours  before  his  eyes ;  and  the 
“Old  Man  of  the  Mountain”  no  doubt 
contrived  to  suggest  to  his  assassins,  be¬ 
fore  they  ate  the  haschish,  those  ideas 
which  resulted  in  their  dreams  of  houris 
and  paradise. 

Peside  the  picturing  of  marvellous 
scenes,  passively  beheld,  it  seems  that 
narcotics  can  stimulate  the  unconscious 
brain  to  the  production  of  poetic  or  musi¬ 
cal  descriptions  of  them  ;  the  two  actions 
being  simultaneous.  Here  we  have  surely 
the  most  astonishing  of  all  the  feats  of 
this  mysterious  jKJwer  within  us ;  and 
whether  we  choose  to  regard  it  as  a  i)art 
of  our  true  selves,  or  as  the  play  of  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  nerve  matter,  in  either 
ca.se  the  contemplation  of  it  is  truly  be¬ 
wildering.  What  truth  there  may  l^  in 
the  well-known  stories  of  “  Rousseau’s 
Dream,”  or  of  Tartini’s  “Devil  Sonata,” 
I  cannot  pretend  to  decide.  In  any  case 
very  remarkable  musical  productions  have 
been  com|K)sed  in  sleep.  Hut  take  the 
])oem  of  “  Kubla  Kahn.”  Remember 
that  the  man  who  wTote  it,  in  only  a  few 
of  his  multitudinous  waking  productions 
rose  into  the  regions  of  high  poetical  fancy 
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or  anything  like  inspiration  of  verse. 
Then  see  him  merely  reading,  half  asleep, 
the  tolerably  prosaic  sentence  out  of  Pur- 
chas’  “  Pilgrimage :  ”  “  Here  the  Khan 
Kubla  commanded  a  palace  to  be  built, 
and  a  stately  garden  thereunto,  and  thus 
ten  miles  of  fertile  ground  were  enclosed 
in  a  wall.”  And,  dropping  his  book,  from 
this  mere  bit  of  green  sod  of  thought,  he 
suddenly  springs  up  like  a  lark  into  the 
very  heaven  of  fancy,  with  a  vision  of 
a  paradise  of  woods  and  waters  before 
his  eyes,  and  such  sweet  singing  breaking 
from  his  lips  as, 

“  The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 
Floated  midway  o’er  the  waves,” 

interspersed  with  weird  changes  and  out¬ 
bursts  such  as  only  music  knows  : —  ’ 

“  It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 
Sinking  of  Mount  Abora!” 

Consider  all  this,  and  that  the  (roem  of 
which  this  is  the  fragment  reached  at  least 
the  length  of  three  hundred  lines,  and 
then  say  what  limits  shall  be  placed  on 
the  powers  which  lie  hidden  within  our 
mortal  coil  ? 

This  ix)em  of  “  Kubla  Khan  ”  has  long 
stood,  though  not  quite  alone,  as  a  dream 
{xrem,  yet  as  far  the  largest  and  most  sin¬ 
gular  piece  so  composed  on  record.  A 
friend  has  pennitted  me  now  to  publish 
another  dream  jx>em,  not,  indeed,  of  simi¬ 
lar  aesthetic  merit,  but  in  a  psychological 
I)oint  of  view,  perhaps  even  more  curious, 
seeing  that  the  dreamer  in  her  waking 
hours  is  not  a  poet,  and  that  the  poem 
she  dreamed  is  in  French,  in  which  she 
can  speak  fluently,  but  in  which  she  be¬ 
lieves  herself  utterly  unable  to  comixjse 
a  verse.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
this  case  the  act  of  unconscious  cerebra¬ 
tion  may  be  one  of  memory  rather  than 
of  creative  fancy,  and  that  the  lady  must 
have,  at  some  time  of  her  life,  read  the 
poem  thus  reproduced  in  sleep.  Such  a 
feat  would  of  itself  be  sufliciently  curious, 
seeing  that  she  has  not  the  smallest  wak¬ 
ing  recollection  of  having  ever  seen  the 
lines,  and  they  occurred  to  her  (just  as 
“  Kubla  Khan  ”  did  to  Coleridge)  not  as 
a  piece  of  literature,  but  as  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  scene  she  actually  beheld  si¬ 
multaneously  with  the  occurrence  to  her 
mind  of  its  poetical  narrative.  But  I 
conceive  that  the  great  inaccuracies  of 
rhyme  in  the  i>oem  render  it  more  than 
doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  have  been 


published  as  a  French  composition. 
“  Espoir,”  made  to  correspond  with 
“  eflfroi,”  and  “  vert  ”  with  “  guerre,”  are 
the  sort  of  false  rhymes  which  an  English 
ear  (especially  in  sleep)  might  easily  disre¬ 
gard,  but  which  no  French  poet,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  strict  rules  of  his  own  Ian- 
guage,  could  overlook. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dreamer 
saw  all  she  describes  as  in  a  vision,  and 
that  in  the  micjdle  of  the  dream,  between 
the  morning  and  the  evening  visions,  there 
intervened  a  blank  and  pause,  as  if  a 
cloud  filled  the  scene.  .\s  in  the  case  of 
Coleridge,  the  lady  had  taken  morphia  in 
moderate  tjuantity  before  her  dream. 
***** 

Lastly,  we  came  to  the  point  on  which 
I  conceive  that  dreams  throw  most  light 
on  the  separability  of  the  self  from  the 
automically  working  brain.  The  absence 
of  the  moral  sense  in  dreams  is  a  matter 
touched  upon  in  my  former  essay,  on 
which  I  have  received  the  most  varied 
communications.  On  one  hand  two  es¬ 
teemed  friends  have  assured  me  that  their 
consciences  are  occasionally  awake  in 
sleep ;  on  the  other,  a  great  many  more 
tell  me  that  their  experience  entirely  cor¬ 
roborates  my  somewhat  hazarded  obser¬ 
vations.  For  example,  an  admirable  and 
most  kind-hearted  lady  informs  me  that 
she  palmed  off  a  bad  sixpence  on  a  beg¬ 
gar,  and  chuckled  at  the  notion  of  his  dis¬ 
appointment.  A  distinguished  philanthro¬ 
pist,  exercising  for  many  years  high 
judicial  functions,  continually  commits 
forgeiy,  and  only  regrets  the  act  when  he 
learns  that  he  is  to  be  hanged.  A  woman, 
whose  life  at  the  time  of  her  dream  was 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  pauper  chil¬ 
dren,  seeing  one  of  them  make  a  face  at 
her,  doubled  him  up  into  the  smallest 
compass,  and  poked  him  through  the  bars 
of  a  lion’s  cage.  One  of  the  most  be¬ 
nevolent  of  men,  who  shared  not  at  all  in 
the  military  enthusiasm  of  his  warlike 
brothers  (the  late  Mr.  Richard  Napier), 
ran  his  best  friend  through  the  body,  and 
ever  after  recalled  the  extreme  grati¬ 
fication  he  had  experienced  on  seeing  the 
point  of  his  sword  come  out  through  the 
shoulders  of  his  beloved  companion. 
Other  crimes  committed  in  dreams  need 
not  be  here  recorded ;  but  I  am  persuad¬ 
ed  that  if  we  could  but  know  all  the  im- 
proi>er  things  done  by  the  most  proper 
l>eople  in  their  sleep  with  the  utmost  sang 
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froid  and  completely  unblushing  effront¬ 
ery,  the  picture  would  present  a  divert¬ 
ing  contrast  to  our  knowledge  of  them  in 
their  conscious  hours. 

If  the  moral  sense  be  not  wholly  sup¬ 
pressed  in  sleep,  there  is  certainly  enough 
evidence  to  conclude  that  it  is  only  excep¬ 
tionally  active,  and  (so  far  as  I  yet  can  learn) 
only  in  the  case  of  dreams  assuming  the 
character  of  night-mares,  in  which  the 
consciousness  is  far  less  perfectly  dormant 
than  in  others.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
I  do  not  deny  the  presence  of  the  peculiar 
dread  ‘and  horror  of  remorse  in  sleep.  As 
it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  worst  torture  of 
which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  it  is  the 
foim  of  mental  suffering  which  continually 
presents  itself  in  the  crisis  and  climax  of 
imaginary  woe  in  a  night-mare  or  in  insanity. 
lUit  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  normal 
consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  the  sense 
that  what  we  are  actually  doing  is  morally 
good  or  bad ;  a  sense  which  is  never 
wholly  absent  in  our  waking  hours,  and 
which  (as  I  conceive)  is  never  present  in 
a  perfectly  natural  dream.  If  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  my  readers  do  not  lead  them  to 
correct  this  opinion,  then  I  must  be  j)er- 
mitted  to  urge  that  the  discovery  of  such 
a  law  as  that  which  excludes  the  moral 
sense  from  dreams  mu^t  needs  point  to 
some  imjjortant  conclusion  concerning  the 
nature  of  unconscious  cerebration.  If 
such  cerebration  be  in  any  way  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  our  oivn  work,  how  is  it  possible 
that  so  intimate,  so  indissoluble  a  part  of 
ourselves  as  our  sense  of  the  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  actions  should  be  regularly  ab¬ 
sent?  To  divide  the  idea  of  a  cruel 
deed  from  a  sense  of  loathing,  or  a  base 
one  from  a  sense  of  contempt,  would  be 
an  impossible  feat  for  us  to  accomplish 
awake.  Our  perception  of  such  acts  is 
simultaneously  a  perception  of  their  mor¬ 
al  hideousness ;  yet  we  do  this  in  dreams, 
not  merely  occasionally,  but,  as  I  con¬ 
ceive,  as  a  rule  of  which  the  exceptions 
are  at  most  extremely  rare. 

Nay,  further.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  passions  of  our  dreams  seem  often  not 
reflexes  of  those  experienced  in  former 
hours  of  consciousness,  but  altogether 
foreign  to  our  natures,  past  and  present. 
Passions  which  never  for  a  moment  sul¬ 
lied  our  consciousness,  sentiments  ,the 
very  antipodes  of  those  belonging  to  our 
idiosyncrasies,  present  themselves  in  sleep, 
and  are  followed  out  with  their  appropri¬ 


ate  actions,  just  as  if  we  were  not  our¬ 
selves  at  all ;  but,  in  one  case,  a  Jack 
Sheppard,  or  in  another  a  Caligula.  The 
man  who  would  go  to  the  stake  rather 
than  do  a  dishonorable  act,  imagines  him¬ 
self  cheating  at  cards ;  the  woman  who 
never  yet  voluntarily  hurt  a  fly,  chops  a 
baby  into  mincemeat. 

The  theory  of  Dugald  Stewart,  that  the 
will  is  not  dormant  in  dreams,  but  has 
merely  lost  the  power  of  controlling  the 
muscles,*  seems  to  me  entirely  inadeipiate 
to  fit  cases  like  these.  If  the  will  were 
awake,  it  must  inevitably  rebel  against 
acts  so  repugnant  to  it,  even  if  it  were 
powerless  to  prevent  the  brain  from  in¬ 
venting  them.  A  sense  of  discord  and 
trouble  would  reign  in  our  dreams  as  of 
“a  house  divided  against  itself.”  The 
fact  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  experi¬ 
enced,  and  that  we  have,  notoriously,  not 
even  a  sense  of  surprise  in  dreams  when 
we  find  ourselves  committing  the  most 
atrocious  outrages,  is  surely  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  true  self  is  not  merely  im¬ 
potent  but  dormant. 

Finally,  not  only  the  absence  of  the 
moral  sense  in  dreams,  but  also  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  sense  of  mental  fatigue  in 
them,  appears  to  point  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  In  dreams  we  never  experience 
that  weariness  which  invariably  in  waking 
hours  follows  all  sustained  volition.  Wide 
and  wild  as  may  be  our  flights  of  fancy, 
no  feather  of  our  wings  seems  to  droop 
after  them.  But  exertion  of  will  is  the 
most  laborious  of  all  things,  whether  it  be 
employed  to  attend  to  a  subject  of  study, 
to  create  a  fanciful  story,  or  to  direct  our 
limbs  in  unwonted  actions.  It  has  been 
truly  remarked,  that  if  the  laws  of  our 
constitution  required  us  to  perform  a  sepa¬ 
rate  act  of  volition  for  every  muscular  mo¬ 
tion  we  make  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours, — in  other  words,  if  there  were  no 
such  power  as  that  of  automatic  action, 
— we  should  expire  of  the  fatigue  of  a 
single  day’s  exertion ;  nay,  of  the  mere 
rising  up  and  sitting  down,  and  washing 
and  brushing  and  buttoning,  and  moving 
our  legs  down  stairs,  and  cutting  and  but¬ 
tering  and  chewing  and  swallowing,  and 
all  the  numberless  little  proceedings  which 
must  be  gone  through  before  even  break¬ 
fast  is  accomplished.  Nature  has  so  ar¬ 
ranged  it  that  we  learn  the  various  arts  of 

•  Dugald  Stewart’s  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  292. 
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walking,  eating,  dressing,  etc.,  etc.,  one  by 
one,  and  at  an  age  when  we  have  nothing 
else  to  do  ;  so  that  when  the  further  les¬ 
sons  of  how  to  read,  to  write,  and  so  on, 
have  to  be  learned,  the  rudiments  of  life’s 
business  have  long  before  passed  into  the 
class  of  voluntary  acts  over  which  uncon¬ 
scious  cerebration  is  quite  sufficiently 
sensible  to  preside.  And  this  unconscious 
brain-work  never  seems  to  tire  us  at  all ; 
whether  it  consists  in  setting  our  feet  and 
eyes  going  in  the  proper  direction  for 
walking  or  riding,  or  in  painting  for  us  the 
choicest  galleries  of  pictures  in  dreamland, 
or  comi>osing  for  us  as  many  novels  as 
taxed  the  imagination  of  poor  Alexandre 
Dumas.  It  is  the  conscious  Self  alone 
whose  exertions  ever  flag,  and  for  whose 
rcpo.se  merciful  Nature  has  deserved  the 
blessing  of  Sancho  Panza  on  “the  man 
who  invented  sleep.” 

Take  it  how  we  will,  I  diink  it  remains 
evident  that  in  dreams  (e.xcept  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  class  of  night-mare  wherein 
the  will  is  partially  awakened)  we  are  in 
a  condition  of  entire  passivity  ;  receiving 
impressions  indeed  from  the  work  which 
is  going  on  in  our  brains,  but  incurring  no 
fatigue  thereby,  and  exempted  from  all 
sense  of  moral  resjxjnsibility  as  regards  it. 
The  instrument  on  which  we  are  wont  to 
l)lay  has  slipped  from  our  loosened  grasp, 
and  its  secondary  and  almost  equally  won¬ 
drous  powers  have  become  manifest.  It 
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is  not  only  a  finger-organ,  but  a  self-acting 
one ;  which,  while  we  lie  still  and  listen, 
goes  over,  more  or  less  perfectly,  and  with 
many  a  quaint  wrong  note  and  variation, 
the  airs  which  we  performed  on  it  yester¬ 
day,  or  long  ago. 

Is  this  instniment  ourselves  t  .\re  we 
quite  inseparable  from  this  machinery  of 
thoughts  ?  If  it  nevef  acted  except  by 
our  volition  and  under  our  control,  then,  in¬ 
deed,  it  might  be  somewhat  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  our  consciousness  apart  from  it. 
But  every  night  a  different  lesson  is  taught 
us.  The  brain,  released  from  its  bit  and 
rein,  jilays  like  a  coll  turned  to  pasture, 
or,  like  the  horse  of  the  miller,  goes  round 
from  left  to  right  to  relieve  itself  from 
having  gone  round  from  right  to  left  all 
the  day  before.  Watching  these  instinct¬ 
ive  sjKirts  and  relaxations  by  which  we 
benefit,  but  in  whose  direction  we  have 
no  part,  do  we  not  acquire  the  conviction 
that  the  dreaming  brain-self  is  not  the 
tnie  self  for  whose  moral  worthiness  we 
strive,  and  for  whose  existence  after  death 
alone  we  care  ?  “  We  are  of  the  stuff  which 
dreams  are  made  of.”  Not  wholly  so, 
O  mighty  poet,  philosopher  !  for  in  that 
“  stuff”  there  enters  not  the  noblest  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  nature — that  Moral  Will  which 
allies  us,  not  tollie  world  of  i)assing  shad¬ 
ows,  but  to  the  great  Kternal  \\’ill,  in  whose 
Life  it  is  our  hoj)e  that  we  shall  live  for¬ 
ever. 
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The  Gunpowder  Plot— Inigo  Jones — Wren’s 
Plans — The  Fire  of  Ix>ndon — The  Rebuilding — 
Royal  Visits — Monuments — Nelson’s  Funeral-^- 
Well ingt on’s  F'uncral — R est orat ions. 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  of  anything 
but  “blessed  memory”  four  of  the  Gun- 
]X)wder-Plot  conspirators  were  hung, 
drawn,  and  quartered  where  the  mean  and 
smoky  statue  of  Queen  Anne  now  stands, 
in  front  of  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul’s. 
These  desperate  fanatics— Sir  Everard 
Digby,  Winter,  Grant,  and  Bates — were 
followed  a  few  months  after  by  old  Father 
Garnet,  one  of  the  dark  and  wily  Jesuits 
who  had  set  them  on  ;  and  the  Catholics 
who  attended  this  execution  declared  that 
miraculous  likenesses  of  the  questionable 
saint  api)earcd  in  the  straws  from  the 
scaffold,  which  his  disciples  carried  home 
surreptitiously  as  relics. 


The  cathedral  grow'ing  more  and  moie 
dilapidated,  and  the  tower  reniaining  still 
in  ruins  from  the  fire  mentioned  in  our 
last  Number,  King  James  at  last,  alto¬ 
gether  declining  to  take  the  matter  on 
himself,  urged  the  bishop  to  action. 
Twelve  years  after,  King  James,  sham¬ 
bling,  goggle-eyed,  and  with  the  strong 
Scotch  accent  so  well  knowm  to  us  from 
the  novelists  and  dramatists,  rode  in  state 
to  Saint  Paul's  4nd  heard  a  sermon  at  the 
Cross.  'I'he  royal  commission  that  was 
apix)inted  included  that  wise  Welshman 
Inigo  Jones  among  its  number.  The 
necessary  repairs  were  computed  at 
^^22,536.  James’s  zeal  was,  however,  only 
outward ;  the  good  work  was  not  begun 
till  Charles  I.  was  king,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  borrowed  the  stone  collected 
for  the  repairs,  and  Inigo  Jones  built  with 
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it  a  water-gate  and  his  Strand  palace. 
The  gate,  left  high  and  dry  now,  is  still  to 
be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  Buckingham 
street,  with  the  Duke’s  motto  still  visible 
upon  its  north  front.  Laud,  almost  di¬ 
rectly  he  was  made  bishop  of  London, 
began  the  restoration  of  Saint  Paul’s  with 
his  usual  zeal.  Inigo  Jones,  the  king’s 
surveyor,  already  at  work  at  Whitehall, 
was  to  be  the  architect.  He  was  already 
a  factotum  at  court,  much  to  Ben  Jonson’s 
vexation.  Charles,  charmed  with  the 
beautiful  design  for  the  portico,  which 
Wren  afterwards  imitated,  took  the  cost 
of  that  upon  himself.  I^ud,  as  usual, 
full  of  fiery  zeal  and  quite  in  earnest,  gave 
1,200/.  towards  the  restoration.  The 
fines  inflicted  by  the  tyrannical  and  un- 
]X>pular  High  Commission  Court,  I.aud’s 
favorite  ^tribunal,  went  to  the  same  object 
The  shops  and  booths  crowding  up  the 
west  front  were  pulled  down,  in  sjnte  of 
all  opiKtsition.  The  church  of  Saint 
Gregory,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
cathedral,  was  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt 
on  another  site.  To  the  gothic  church 
which  he  defaced,  Inigo  Jones  added  a 
Roman  i)ortico,  with  a  front  adorned  by 
eight  Corinthian  pillars.  For  the  i>arai>et 
above  he  planned  eight  statues  of  princes 
and  benefactors  to  the  church.  'ITiis 
portico  was  to  be  a  promenade,  and  draw 
away  the  gallants  and  adventurers  from 
the  nave.  A  Turkey  merchant  contrib¬ 
uted  10,000/.  to  the  internal  decoration  ; 
and  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  at  one  time  English 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  spent 
4,000/.  on  the  south  transept,  and  besides 
he  gave  much  carving  for  the  choir.  The 
Ix>ndon  citizens  were  proud  of  the  reno¬ 
vated  temple  ;  though  puritan  Ix)rd  Brooke 
called  it  a  “  proud,  popish,  and  heathenish 
edifice,”  and  prayed  that  he  might  live  to 
see  it  destroyed.  Denham,  the  ix)et, 
sang  its  praises,  and  says : 

“  That  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high. 

That  whether  ’tis  a  part  of  earth  or  sky 

Uncertain  seems,  and  may  be  thought  a  proud 

Aspiring  mountain  or  descending  cloud.” 

Waller  too,  ever  the  courtier,  interscored 
his  Eulogy  with  the  following  flattery  of 
Charles : 

**  ThLs'shape  and  building,  emblems  of  a  heart 
Large  both  in  magnanimity  and  art 

and  closed  with  a  glorious  specimen  of 
pathos  that  we  cannot  help  quoting : 
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”  The  sun  which  riseth  to  salute  the  quire. 

Already  finish’d,  setting  shall  admire 

How  private  bounty  could  so  far  extend  : 

The  king  built  aU,but  Charles  the  western  end." 

The  supporters  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  no  mercy  on  the  temple  of  Dagon. 
The  parliament  seized  and  spent  1 7,000/. 
left  of  the  old  restoration  fund.  The  scaf¬ 
folding  round  the  tower  was  given  to 
Colonel  Jephson’s  regiment  as  a  compen¬ 
sation  for  arrears  of  pay ;  and  the  rough 
musketeers  dragging  it  impatiently  and 
contemptuously^own,  pulled  off  the  roof 
of  the  south  transept  with  it.  The  copes 
at  Saint  Paul’s  were  burnt  to  smelt  from 
them  the  gold  thread,  and  the  money  they 
sold  for  was  given  to  the  poor  in  Ireland. 
The  silver  vessels  were  disposed  of  by  the 
committee  at  Grocers’  Hall  to  purchase 
artillery.  The  saints, 

”  Who  proved  their  doctrines  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks,” 

were  grimly  practical.  The  Deanery  was 
filled  with  prisoners  from  Chichester.  All 
the  revenues  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
were  sequestrated ;  and  Dr.  Burgess,  a 
Puritan  lecturer,  walled  in  the  east  end  of 
the  church  for  a  meeting  house.  This  Dr. 
Burgess  used  to  ride  among  the  city  mili¬ 
tia  armed  as  a  colonel,  and  often  led 
riotous  bands  of  noisy  apprentices  to 
intimidate  the  parliament  when  there  was 
any  fear  of  reactionary  measures  being 
passed,  and  used  to  say  exultingly  of  his 
brawling  clubmen,  “'I’hese  are  my  ban¬ 
dogs  ;  and  I  can  set  them  on,  and  I  cant 
take  them  off.”  This  energetic  Puritan, 
died  in  great  poverty  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  Yet  one  thing  is  told  of  the  man,, 
and  that  is  that  he  had  the  generous  cour¬ 
age  to  protest  against  the  execution  of  the- 
king,  at  a  time  when  such  protests  were- 
dangerous.  There  was  a  rumor  that  Crom¬ 
well  was  going  to  sell  Saint  Paul’s  to.  the - 
Jews  for  a  synagogue.  The  puritan  rab¬ 
ble  threw  down  the  statues  of  James  and  I 
Charles  from  the  j>ortico.  I  )ragoons  were 
cpiartered  in  the  nave  ;  and  there  was  great' 
complaint  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
churchyard  that  these  rough  brawlers . 
stopped  peaceable  passers-by  and  ques¬ 
tioned  them ;  also  that  they  played  nine¬ 
pins  at  unseasonable  hours — too  early  and' 
too  late.  Last  of  all,  Cromwell’s  friends 
pulled  dow’n  Bishop  Kempe’s  old.  Cross,, 
where  the  sermons  used  to  be  preached. 
But  Dean  Milman  thinks,  that  although 
Laud  preached  there  in  1631,.  the.  outdoor. 
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sennons  had  been  discontinued  early  in 
Charles’s  time. 

At  the  Restoration  the  cathedral  was 
found  to  be  ruinous  and  unsafe.  Wren 
made  a  survey,  and  reported  the  building 
in  a  bad  state.  It  was  ill-designed  and 
ill-built,  he  said,  from  the  beginning.  The 
pillars  were  six  inches  out  of  the  iierpen- 
dicular,  the  stone  was  mouldering,  the 
tower  was  leaning.  Wren  i)roi>osed  to 
flag  the  whole  inside  walls  of  the  church, 
and  add  a  cupola.  W’ren  ends  his  survey 
by  a  eulogy  of  Inigo  Jones’s  portico  as 
“an  absolute  piece  in  itself.”  At  last 
Wren  and  Evelyn  decided  that  the  church 
must  be  rebuilt,  and  plans  were  ordered 
only  a  week  before  the  (Ireat  Fire  broke 
out. 

This  great  conflagration  began  at  the 
king’s  bake-house  in  Pudding-lane,  about 
ten  o’clock  on  Saturday  night,  September 
2,  1666.  Pepys,  ever  bustling  and  pomp¬ 
ous,  was  awoke  at  three  o’clock  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  and  from  his  house  in 
Seething-lane,  near  the  Tower,  sallied  out 
and  saw  London  bridge  on  fire :  he  in¬ 
stantly  took  a  boat,  and  passing  under  the 
blazing  bridge,  pushed  for  Whitehall,  to  be 
the  first  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  the 
King  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Returning 
in  Captain  Cook’s  coach,  he  found  Saint 
Paul’s  still  safe,  but  the  people  in  Watling- 
street  already  busy  removing  their  goods. 
In  Cannon-street  he  met  the  mayor,  worn 
out  and  almost  beside  himself  because  no 
one  would  pull  down  the  houses  he  ordered 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  flames  were 
spieadlng  fast.  In  the  evening  the  goods 
were  removed  from  Cannon-street  to  Lom¬ 
bard-street. 

Pepys  landed  with  the  royal  party  at  a 
small  public  house  on  the  Bankside,  ^uth- 
wark.  There,  says  Pepys,  “  we  stood  and 
saw  the  fire  grow ;  and  as  it  grew  darker 
appeared  more  and  more,  and  in  comers 
and  upon  steeples  and  between  churches 
and  houses  as  far  as  we  could  see  up  the 
city,  in  a  most  horrid,  bloody,  malicious 
flame,  not  like  the  flame  of  an  ordinary 
fire.  We  stayed  till,  it  being  darkish,  we 
saw  the  fire  as  only  one  entire  arch  of  fire 
from  this  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge, 
and  at  a  bow  up  the  hill  for  an  arch  of  above 
a  mile  long.”  The  night  was  light  as  day 
for  ten  miles  round,  the  glare  visible  for 
forty  miles  round ;  the  clouds  of  smoke 
trailing,  as  Evelyn  records,  nearly  fifty 
miles.  “God  grant,”  says  good  Mr. 
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Evelyn,  “  that  mine  eyes  may  never  see 
the  like,  who  now  saw  above  ten  thousand 
houses  all  in  one  flame.  The  noise  and 
cracking  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous 
flames,  the  shrieking  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  the  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of 
towers,  houses,  and  churches,  was  like  a 
hideous  storm  ;  and  the  air  about  so  hot 
and  inflamed,  that  at  the  last  one  was  not 
able  to  approach  it,  so  that  they  were  forced 
to  stand  still  and  let  the  flames  burn  on, 
which  they  did  about  two  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.” 

On  the  Tuesday  about  eight  o’clock, 
Taswell,  an  eye-witness,  describes  seeing 
the  fire  break  out  on  the  top  of  Saint 
Paul’s,  the  scaffolding  first  catching.  It 
had  become  a  place  of  refuge  and  a  store¬ 
house  for  all  the  burnt-out  i)eople  in  the 
neighborhood.  Its  isolation  and  the 
immense  thickness  of  the  walls  had  made 
the  citizens  regard  it  as  absolutely  secure, 
and  the  booksellers  of  the  adjoining  streets 
had  filled  the  church  of  Saint  Faith’s  (in 
the  crypt  of  Saint  Paul’s)  with  vast  stores 
of  books.  Hy  nine  o’clock,  says  'I'aswell, 
“  it  blazed  so  consjncuous,  as  to  enable  me 
to  read  very  clearly  a  i6mo  edition  of 
Terence  which  I  carried  in  my  pocket.” 
The  cathedral  stood  like  a  martyr  at  the 
stake  ;  the  stones  burst  and  flew  like  hand- 
grenades.  The  melted  lead  (from  six  acres 
of  roof)  ran  down  the  streets  in  a  glitter¬ 
ing  stream.  The  very  pavement  grew  so 
hot  that  neither  horse  nor  man  could 
approach  with  engines.  The  monuments, 
columns,  friezes,  cajiitals,  split  or  were 
calcined.  'I’he  vaulted  roof  falling  in 
broke  into  Saint  F.-uth’s,  and  the  books 
caught  fire,  smouldering  for  a  whole  week, 
the  ashes  blowing  as  far  as  Eton.  The 
beautiful  portico  was  destroyed,  nothing 
remaining  entire  but  the  inscription  on  the 
architrave,  of  which  not  one  letter  was 
defaced.  One  tomb,  that  of  a  bishop, 
stood  uninjured,  and  the  lead  over  the 
east  end  of  the  altar  was  untouched. 
Soon  after  sunrise  Taswell,  then  a  West¬ 
minster  boy,  visited  the  ruins,  and  says, 
“And  now  let  any  person  judge  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  emotion  I  was  in  when  I  perceived 
the  metal  belonging  to  the  bells  melting, 
the  ruinous  condition  of  the  walls,  with 
heaps  of  stones  of  a  large  circumference 
tumbling  down  with  a  great  noise  about 
my  feet,  ready  to  crush  me  to  death.  I 
prepared  myself  for  retiring  back  again, 
having  first  loaded  my  jKJckets  with  several 
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pieces  of  bell-metal."  Near  the  east  end 
of  the  church  he  saw  the  charred  body  of 
an  old  woman,  apd  presently  he  met  burn¬ 
ing  engines  hurried  from  the  irresistible 
flames.  In  this  fire  were  destroyed  the 
monuments  of  Bacon’s  father,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Vandyck,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  ;  that  of  Donne  the  poet  was  pre¬ 
served,  though  in  a  mutilated  state. 

I'he  rebuilding  commenced  in  1673. 
King  Charles  promised,  1,000/.,  but  never 
seems  to  have  given  it.  The  duty  on  sea- 
coal  was  granted  by  parliament  for  the 
restoration.  Wren  made  two  designs  for 
Saint  Paul’s — the  mutilated  model  of  one 
is  now  in  South  Kensington.  Its  form, 
that  of  a  Creek  cross,  did  not  please  the 
clergy.  T'here  is  a  tradition,  says  Dean 
Milman,  that  the  recesses  along  the  aisles 
of  the  nave  were  insisted  upon  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  wanted  them  as  side 
chapels  when  the  cathedral  should  be  used 
for  Roman  Catholic  worship.  Wren  him¬ 
self  laid  the  first  stone,  June  21,  1675  ; 
but  the  king  was  not  present.  It  was 
thought  a  curious  omen,  that  the  stone  a 
workman  brought  to  mark  the  sight  of  the 
proposed  dome  had  carved  upon  it  the  one 
prophetical  word  Resurgam.  The  demo¬ 
lition  of  the  old  building  was  very  labor¬ 
ious  ;  the  walls  were  eighty  feet  high  and 
five  feet  thick  ;  the  tower  was  two  hundred 
feet  high.  With  eighteen  pounds  of  pow¬ 
der  well  applied.  Wren  lifted  uj)  three 
thousand  tons  of  stone ;  but  the  explo¬ 
sions  alarmed  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
splinters  fell  dangerously  in  the  narrow 
streets  round  the  ruins.  Wren  then  tried 
the  battering-ram,  with  success.  Declar¬ 
ing  that  he  would  build  for  eternity,  the 
great  architect  was  most  solicitous  about 
the  foundations.  Under  the  loam  of 
pottery  earth  he  found  sand,  and  under 
the  sand  fresh  water-shells,  which  he  took 
to  be  marine,  and  below  this  gravel  (sea- 
beach  he  called  it),  and  last  of  all  the  hard 
London  clay  that  underlies  the  whole  city. 
Avoiding  the  old  foundations,  which  would 
have  fettered  his  plans,  Wren  built  farther 
north  than  the  old  cathedral.  In  Wren’s 
great  design  for  rebuilding  I^ndon,  Saint 
Paul’s  stood  in  a  large  square  in  the  midst 
of  a  spacious  street  ninety  feet  wide,  which 
was  to  nm  from  Temple-bar  to  Aldgate. 
His  genius  also  planned  embankments  for 
the  Thames,  and  a  uniformity  of  houses. 
For  his  incessant  anxiety  as  architect  Wren 
received  only  200/.  a  year ;  yet  in  ten 


years  the  walls  of  the  choir  and  side  aisles 
were  finished,  with  the  north  and  south 
circular  |x>rticoes,  and  the  great  pillars  of 
the  dome  were  brought  to  the  same  height. 

For  thirty  years  Wren  toiled  on,  thwart¬ 
ed  and  tormented  in  every  |X)ssible  way 
by  the  commissioners  for  the  rebuilding. 
They  had  made  him  turn  the  Clreek  cross 
into  a  Latin  one  ;  they  now  wrangled  with 
him  because  he  did  not  want  to  wall  in  the 
choir  with  an  organ-loft.  He  wanted  to 
use  mosaic — they  thought  it  too  costly  ; 
they  complained  that  he  delayed  the  work, 
that  he  used  railings  of  hammered  iron 
instead  of  cast,  that  the  great  bell  was  un¬ 
sound  and  had  to  be  remade,  that  the 
clock  needed  too  frequent  repjurs,  that  Jen¬ 
nings  the  master  carpenter  allowed  his 
men  to  pilfer,  and  did  not  pay  them  the 
full  wages  allowed  him  for  them.  'Fhe 
commissioners  were  mean  and  unjust 
enough  to  withdraw  a  moiety  of  Wren’s 
salary  till  the  work  was  finished.  They 
took  out  of  his  hands  the  painting  of  the 
noble  cupola,  and  gave  the  work  to  that 
ambitious  piece  of  incompetence.  Sir 
James  Thornhill.  All  these  attacks  upon 
him  Wren  rebutted  firmly  but  steadfastly. 
I>ast  of  all,  contrary  to  Wren’s  express 
wishes,  the  commissioners,  as  ignorant  as 
they  were  tasteless,  insisted  on  setting  up 
a  stone  balustrade  all  round  the  roof. 
W ren’s  temjjcr  for  once  forsook  him,  and 
he  wrote  in  emphatic  terms,  “  I  take  leave 
to  declare  1  never  designed  a  balustrade. 
Persons  of  little  skill  in  architecture  did 
exjject,  I  believe,  to  see  something  they 
had  been  used  to  in  gothic  structures,  and 
ladies  think  nothing  well  without  an  edg¬ 
ing.  I  should  gladly  have  complied  with 
the  vulgar  taste,  but  I  susjjcnd^  for  the 
reasons  following.” 

The  mean  statue  of  Queen  Anne  in  the 
fore-court  was,  however,  one  of  Wren’s 
mistakes.  Bird,  the  sculptor,  received 
for  it  250/.  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
marble),  220/.  for  each  of  the  four  figures, 
and  50/.  for  the  shield  and  arms.*  For 
the  carvings  in  the  interior,  by  (Irinling 
Ciibbons,  that  admirable  artist  received 
1,337/.  7J.  5</.  Some  of  the  exterior  sculp¬ 
ture  was  the  work  of  Cibber.  The  total 
sum,  says  Dean  Milman,  expended  was 
736,752/.  2S.  3f/. 

On  December  2,  1697,  the  thanksgiv¬ 
ing-day  for  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  Saint 

*  Milman,  p.  438. 
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Paul’s  was  oi)ened  for  divine  service. 
King  William  was  not  present.  Bishop 
Compton  on  this  occasion  toolc  for  his 
text,  “  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  I^t  us  go  u])  into  the  house  of  the 
Ix)rd.”  In  1710  Sir  Christopher  Wren — 
then  an  old  man — was  present  when  his 
son,  in  his  name,  attended  by  Mr.  Strong, 
the  master  mason  throughout  the  whole 
work,  and  a  body  of  London  Freemasons, 
laid  the  last  and  highest  stone  of  the  lan¬ 
tern  of  the  cupola,  with  prayer  and  praise. 
In  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  49th 
of  his  office,  the  shameless  commissioners 
had  the  incomparable  baseness  to  dismiss 
Wren  from  his  office  of  Surveyor  of  Public 
Works.  A  blockhead  named  Benson  was 
chosen  as  his  successor,  by  some  German 
back-stair  influence,  so  the  report  went. 
This  man,  anxious  for  a  job,  falsely  re- 
jwrting  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  in 
danger  of  falling,  w'as  threatened  with 
prosecution,  but  nevertheless  contrived  to 
retire  on  several  valuable  api^ointments. 
Wren  retired,  with  true  Christian  i)hilos- 
ophy,  to  a  house  at  Hampton  Court  to 
I)ass  the  rest  of  his  blameless  life.  He 
lived  to  ninety-two  ;  and  every  year,  says 
Horace  Walpole,  was  carried  to  Saint 
Paul's  to  see  his  completed  masterpiece. 

“While  Wren  with  sorrow  to  the  grave 
descends,"  Pope  writes  ;  but  his  son  says : 
“  He  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life  in  contemplation  and 
studies,  and  principally  in  the  consolation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  cheerful  in  soli¬ 
tude,  and  as  well  pleased  to  die  in  the 
shade  as  in  the  light.”  He  died  as  he 
rested  after  dinner,  and  without  a  groan. 
The  body  of  this  great  man  lies  in  the 
place  of  honor,  the  extreme  east  of  the 
crypt ;  and  on  the  plain  marble  slab  with¬ 
in  the  dusty  railings,  under  the  grated 
window,  is  the  following  simple  epitaph  : 
“  Here  lieth  Sir  Christopher  )V’ren,  the 
builder  of  this  Cathedral,  who  died  in  the 
year  of  our  Ixwd  1723,  and  of  his  age 
91.”  The  nobler  epitaph— “Si  monu- 
mentum  requiris,  circumspice  "—was 'for¬ 
merly  on  the  front  of  the  organ-gallery. 

The  triumphs  and  processions  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign  form  an  im]X)itant  part  of 
the  modern  history  of  Saint  Paul’s.  The 
very  year  of  her  ascent  she  came  with 
great  pomp  to  thank  God  for  the  successes 
of  John  Earl  of  Marlborough  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
and  SiriiQeorge  Rooke  in  the  ixrrt  of  Vigo, 


where  they  had  sunk  many  Spanish  ships 
and  taken  rich  si>oil.  The  Queen’s  throne 
was  covered  with  a  Per^an  caqret,  and. 
on  a  footstool  behind  her  sat  the  Countess 
of  Marlborough.  The  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons  were  present 
on  this  joyful  occasion,  as  well  as  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs.  The  old 
AV'hig  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Sir  Jonathan  Tre- 
lawney  (“And  shall  Trelawney  die?" — 
that  Trelawney) — preached  a  battle  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  exulting  text,  “  But  as  for 
you,  no  man  hath  been  able  to  stand  be¬ 
fore  you  this  day."  The  Tower  guns, 
those  on  the  river,  and  those  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  were  fired  three  times — once  as  the 
queen  took  coach  at  St  James’s,  once 
when  the  7e  Deum  was  chanted,  and  the 
last  time  on  the  queen’s  return  to  the  pal¬ 
ace.  I'here  was  another  procession  to 
Saint  Paul’s  for  the  victory  of  Blenheim  ; 
another  when  Marlborough  forced  the 
French  lines  at  Tirlemont ;  a  third  for 
Ramillies  and  Peterborough’s  successes 
in  Catalonia  {  again  for  Oudenarde  ;  and 
lastly,  in  1713,  for  the  welcome  peace  of 
Utrecht ;  but  this  last  time  the  queen  did 
not  come.  The  Houses  of  Parliament 
were,  however,  there  ;  and  for  the  first 
time  the  charity  children  of  London — 
4,000  in  number — in  eight  rows,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  space  of  620  feet,  were  assembled 
in  the  streets  round  Saint  Paul’s.  The 
House  of  Brunswick  too  began  early  to 
express  their  admiration  of  the  cathedral ; 
for  on  the  accession  of  (ieorge  1.  in  1 714, 
the  king,  princes,  and  princesses  went  in 
state  to  Saint  Paul’s  ;  but  after  this,  says 
Milman,  there  were  no  more  royal  visits 
till  the  thanksgiving  of  George  III.  on  his 
recovery  in  1 789. 

For  seventy  years  no  English  king  en¬ 
tered  Saint  Paul’s  in  state.  The  citizens 
therefore  rejoiced  to  see  old  King  George 
III.  come,  with  all  the  insignia  of  rank, 
on  April  25,  1789,  on  his  recovery  from 
his  temporary  insanity.  Old  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  was  with  him,  the  scajiegrace  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  present,  and 
6,000  charity  children  joined  in  the  service 
of  the  choir.  In  1797  the  king  came 
again,  in  thanksgiving  for  our  naval  vic¬ 
tories.  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  flags 
were  borne  in  the  procession ;  the  latest 
of  these  trophies  was  from  glorious  Cam- 
l>erdowTi,  Lord  Duncan  bearing  the  flag 
of  De  Winter.  Nelson  was  present  at 
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this  ceremonial,  little  thinking  that  his  fu¬ 
ture  grave  lay  beneath  the  very  six>t  on 
which  he  then  trod. 

It  was  in  King  George  III.’s  reign  that 
the  Royal  Academy  generously  oft’ered  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  cathedral.  Bishop 
Terrick  had  scruples,  and  the  plan  fell 
through.  Dean  Newton,  a  man  of  pro¬ 
fessed  taste,  then  proposed  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  West  should  fill  two  com¬ 
partments  over  the  doors  near  the  com¬ 
munion-table.  West’s  drawing  was  a 
design  representing  God  giving  the  two 
tables  of  stone  to  Moses ;  Reynolds’s 
was  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  a 
subject  which  he  afterwards  used  for  the 
window  at  New  College.  The  decoration 
of  St.  raid’s  by  the  Royal  Academicians 
went  no  farther.  On  March  3,  1 792, 
Reynolds  was  interred  in  the  cathedral. 

The  first  statue  admitted  to  Saint 
Paul’s  was  that  of  the  benevolent  Howard, 
the  second  that  of  Johnson.  According 
to  Dean  Milman,  Johnson,  whose  mind 
was  deeply  religious,  was  among  the  most 
frequent  and  regular  communicants  at  the 
altar  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  Reynolds 
who  urged  for  the  admission  of  his  friend’s 
statue  in  this  place  ;  Reynolds  himself  was 
the  third,  and  Sir  William  Jones  the  fourth. 
The  naval  heroes  commenced  with  Lord 
Rodney ;  and  for  his  monument  Rossi, 
the  sculptor,  received  6,000/.  Next  came 
Lord  Howe,  who  was  followed  by  Lord 
Duncan  and  Earl  St.  Vincent.  Then  the 
standard  of  rank  was  lowered  by  national 
gratitude,  and  simple  captains  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Valhalla — Westcott,  who 
fell  at  Aboukir,  and  Riou,  who  fell  before 
Copenhagen,  and  whom  Campbell  men¬ 
tions  in  his  fine  fervid  poem,  “  The  Hattie 
of  the  Baltic.” 

But  under  the  centre  of  the  dome  lies 
the  greatest  of  all  these  heroes — Nelson. 
He  lies  in  a  sarcophagus  designed  for 
Wolsey  by  Torregiano,  the  contemporary 
of  Michael  Angelo.  It  had  been  thrown 
aside  at  Windsor  when  George  III.  made 
Wolsey’s  Chapel  a  cemetery  for  his  family. 
The  chief  mourner  at  the  funeral  was  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brother  preceded 
the  corpse  to  its  sublime  resting-place. 
Milman,  who  was  present  as  a  youth,  says, 
“  I  remember  the  solemn  effect  of  the 
sinking  of  the  coffin.  I  heard,  or  fancied 
that  I  heard,  the  low  wail  of  the  sailors 
who  bore  and  encircled  the  remains  of 


their  admiral."  When  the  coffin  was  low¬ 
ered,  these  sailors  tore  the  Union  Jack 
that  covered  it  into  shreds,  as  relics  of 
their  beloved  commander. 

In  the  crypt  also,  and  in  the  second 
place  of  honor,  lies  Wellington.  His 
sarcophagus  is  of  Cornish  porphyry — very 
grand  and  simple.  At  the  funeral,  from 
12,000  to  15,000  persons  were  present. 
Dean  Milman,  who  as  a  boy  had  seen 
Nelson  buried,  read  the  funeral  service 
over  the  corpse  of  Wellington. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  monuments 
in  Saint  Paul’s  is  that  of  Viscount  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  his  brother,  by  Baron  Maro- 
chctti,  in  one  of  the  alcoves  of  the  nave. 
It  is  of  black  marble,  and  represents  the 
gates  of  a  tomb  guarded  by  two  angels  in 
white  marble.  There  is  little  to  say  of 
the  monument  of  Turner,  who  rests  near 
Reynolds,  according  to  his  dying  wish,  or 
of  that  of  the  builder  of  a  bygone  Black- 
friar’ s-bridge. 

One  more  anecdote  about  Saint  Paul’s, 
and  we  have  done.  On  December  23, 
1810,  some  thieves  broke  into  the  sacristy 
and  stole  1,761  ounces  of  sacrament  plate, 
as  it  was  supixised,  aided  by  some  of  the 
humbler  officials.  The  thieves  had  opened 
and  re-locked  eight  doors  before  they 
reached  the  final  one  of  iron  nearest  the 
treasure.  The  plate  was  never  recovered. 

The  restoration  of  Saint  Paul’s — the 
completion  it  may  be  rather  called— com¬ 
menced  in  1858,  when  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  urging  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  a  series  of  special  evening  services  for 
the  masses,  whom  it  might  be  impossible 
to  attract  in  any  other  way.  Dean  Mil- 
man  replied  by  expressing  his  desire, 
“  that  instead  of  the  cold,  dull,  unedifying, 
unseemly  appearance  of  the  interior,  the 
cathedral  should  be  made  within  worthy  of 
its  exterior  grandeur  and  beauty.  He 
hoped,”  he  said,  “  to  see  the  dull  white  of 
the  roof,  arches,  cornices,  capitals,  and 
walls  broken  and  relieved  by  gilding  and 
marble.”  Very  soon  after,  a  committee 
was  formed  to  initiate  the  gooti  work.  It 
was  at  once  agreed  to  have  services  under 
the  dome,  and  to  caiTy  forward  the  deco¬ 
rations.  Mr.  T.  Brown  gave  a  great  west 
window,  the  inner  railings  of  the  whisper¬ 
ing  and  western  galleries  were  gilded,  and 
a  new  organ  for  the  evening  services 
erected  in  the  south  transept. 

It  is  never  hoped  nor  intended  to  rival 
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Saint  Peter’s,  nor  does  our  church-service 
call  for  the  gorgeous  ceremonials  that  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  senses  at  Rome ;  but  much 
has  been  done  to  relieve  the  grimy  deso¬ 
lation  of  former  times.  The  chapels  are 
here  and  there  touched  with  color  ;  and 
the  gilding  is  pleasant  to  the  English  eye, 
when  craving  for  the  sunshine  with  which 
it  is  so  scantily  fed.  Nine  memorial  win¬ 
dows  have  been  inserted  in  place  of  the 
temj>orary  ones  put  up  by  Wren.  There 
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is  a  marble  memorial  pulpit  in  the  peri¬ 
style  ;  statues  have  been  placed  in  the 
empty  niches ;  and  in  the  dome  itself  a 
great  i)icture  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
has  taken  the  place  of  Sir  James  Thorn¬ 
hill's  dusty  and  dilapidated  grisailles.  But 
there  are  still  more  than  fifty  windows  to 
re-glaze  and  ornament ;  and  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher’s  apse  has  to  be  completed.  There 
are  rich  and  generous  men  in  London. 
May  the  good  work  prosi)er ! 


The  Spectator. 

CHANGE  AND  PROGRESS  IN  JAPAN. 


A  BRIEF  notice  in  the  Court  Circular  of 
the  presentation  to  the  Queen  of  Higashi- 
Fushimi-no-Miya,  a  Japanese  Prince,  lately 
come  to  England  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies — or,  in  other  words,  for  an  educa¬ 
tion — is  an  incident  scarcely  noticed  in  the 
whirl  and  dissipation  of  a  London  season. 
And  yet  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  a  nation.  It  is  the  evidence  of  a  change 
in  the  ]>olitical  constitution  and  ideas  of  a 
whole  race  which  is  without  a  parallel  for 
its  completeness  and  suddenness,  in  either 
ancient  or  modern  history,  ^\'e  have  seen 
many  changes  of  the  most  startling  charac¬ 
ter  in  Europe  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  restoration  of  Italy  as  a  sovereign 
j>ower,  with  the  downfall  of  the  Pope’s 
temporal  rule, — the  collapse  and  utter  ruin 
of  the  first  military  power  in  Europe, — and 
the  equally  sudden  and  unanticipated  re¬ 
suscitation  of  the  German  Empire  under 
the  control  of  Prussia,  the  territories  of  the 
latter  increased  by  the  dismemberment  of 
France, — are  all  events  of  such  transcen¬ 
dent  magnitude  and  importance,  that  all 
other  changes  in  tlie  destiny  of  nations 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe  may  well  be 
dwarfed  into  comparative  insignificance  in 
our  eyes.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to  allow 
these  to  be  altogether  excluded  from  our 
view ;  and  we  may  advantageously  spare 
a  few  moments  from  the  pressure  of  nearer 
interests  to  realize  wliat  is  passing  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe. 

The  “  East  ”  is  ceasing  very  rapidly  to 
be  the  mere  “geographical  expression" 
Italy  was  once  derisively  considered. 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  both  stretch¬ 
ed  their  arms  across  the  territories  which 
constitute  the  continent  of  Asia,  absorbing 
and  appropriating  no  small  portion  by  a 
process  of  conquest  and  annexation  com¬ 


bined.  India  and  Central  Asia  have  in 
this  way  been  brought  in  great  degree  un¬ 
der  European  rule.  The  .Anglo-Saxon  on 
the  other  side,  crossing  the  continent  of 
the  New  World,  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  now  stands  fronting  the  Japan¬ 
ese  and  Chinese,  scarcely  separated  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean, — which,  in  these  days  of 
steam  and  commercial  enterprise,  is  little 
more  than  a  herring-pond.  Thus  from 
both  sides,  by  land  approaches  from  Eu¬ 
rope  and  by  sea  from  California,  the  West¬ 
ern  and  Eastern  races  from  o])posite  points 
of  the  compass  meet,  and  with  ideas  almost 
as  widely  opposed  as  their  i>ositions  on  the 
map.  A  great  commerce  has,  moreover, 
grown  up  within  the  last  few  years  between 
San  Francisco,  and  China,  and  Japan. 
The  Pacific  has  proved  no  greater  obstacle 
to  this  ever-increasing  intercourse  than  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  European  group  of 
nations.  In  thirty  days,  passengers  and 
goods  are  transjxjrted  from  one  coast  to 
the  other  with  ease  and  safety.  Whole 
fleets  of  steamers  keep  uj)  the  communi¬ 
cation, — and  thousands  of  Chinese  emi¬ 
grants  every  year  are  passing  over  to  make 
the  railroads,  till  the  cotton  fields,  and 
work  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  United 
States,  supplying  and  cheapening  their  la¬ 
bor  market. 

'I'hat  our  descendants  there  and  the 
crowds  of  emigrants  from  our  own  shores 
which  annually  swell  their  numbers,  should 
rejoice  in  such  rapid  progress,  and  overflow 
in  self-gratulations  at  the  anticipation  of 
soon  becoming,  like  the  parent  State,  a 
great  Eastern  power,  with  dominant  influ¬ 
ence  over  Mongol,  Chinese,  and  Japanese, 
is  very  natural.  Nor  are  such  sanguine 
hopes  so  utterly  devoid  of  solid  foundation 
as  many  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  be 
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apt  to  conclude.  China  and  Japan  are  con¬ 
scious  of  what  is  to  them  a  common  dan¬ 
ger  and  a  common  want.  The  danger  is 
that  of  territorial  encroachment  or  abk>rp- 
tion  from  the  preponderating  power  and 
aggressive  character  of  Russia.  The  want, 
a  knowledge  of  European  arts  and  sciences 
— the  art  of  war  more  especially — and  the 
sciences  which  develop  the  strength  and 
multiply  the  resources  of  a  nation.  The 
best  antidote  to  this  danger,  and  the  read¬ 
iest  means  of  supplying  the  want,  are  to  be 
found  in  closer  union  or  alliance  with  their 
nearest  neighbors,  after  the  Russians, — 
the  Americans.  And  that  these  are  not 
unwilling  to  extend  the  right  hand,  and  if 
need  be  material  aid  and  protection,  may 
be  inferred  from  many  circumstances, 
though  these  are  of  a  kind  to  escape  notice 
in  Europe.  The  Neiv  York  Herald  was 
somewhat  too  precipitate  in  announcing 
that  an  uncle  of  the  Mikado  had  been  sent 
to  America  as  an  Envoy  of  Japan.  But 
the  error  is  rather  one  of  time  than  of  fact, 
— foreshadowing  something  in  the  future 
instead  of  keeping  to  the  present ; — the 
fact  being  that  the  Mikado  has  directed 
three  Princes  of  the  blood,  nearly  related 
to  him,  to  proceed  to  foreign  countries  for 
purposes  of  study, — one  to  proceed  to 
Prussia  ;  one,  who  has  lately  arrived,  to 
remain  in  England ;  and  one  to  stop  in 
America.  A  charge  daffaires  has  also 
been  appointed  to  represent  Japan  in  each 
of  these  countries.  A  large  number  of 
Japanese  students,  many  of  them  sons  of 
officers  and  high  functionaries,  have  been 
similarly  distributed  for  their  education. 
There  are  at  this  moment  forty-six  located 
in  England.  We  can  easily  understand, 
therefore,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  spoke  in  all  sincerity  to  one  of  these 
Princes,  when  he  told  him  that  the  United 
States  had  seen  “  with  pride  the  young  men 
of  Japan  coming  there  to  receive  scientific 
education,"  and  that  “  he  would  take  great 
pleasure  in  contributing  to  make  their  res¬ 
idence  in  the  country  both  agreeable  and 
useful  to  them.” 

A  revolution  more  strange  than  any  re¬ 
corded  in  history  has  recently  been  effected 
in  Japan,  and  is  thus  revealed  to  us. 
Since  the  American  Commodore  in  1853 
first  threw  open  the  doors  previously  closed 
to^all,  and  gave  entrance  not  to  merchants 
and  their  goods  only,  but  to  ideas  of  prog¬ 
ress,  and  new  hopes  and  fears  as  well  as 
interests,  another  nation  has  spning  into 


existence,  and  is  now  preparing  to  run  a 
race  with  European  States.  From  a  long 
sleep  of  isolation  and  feudalism,  with  stereo¬ 
typed  laws,  and  customs  from  which  no^one 
under  penalty  of  death  was  at  liberty  to’de- 
viate  by  a  hairsbreadth,  they  were  rudely 
awakened  by  the  apparition  of  an  .Ameri¬ 
can  squadron,  with  a  summons  to  enter 
the  comity  of  nations,  and  the  alternative 
of  being  treated  as  enemies  of  the- human 
race.  Both  the  message  and  the  messen¬ 
gers  must  have  come  upon  the  Japanese 
Daimios  with  something  of  the  effect  of  an 
earthquake  strong  enough  to  rouse  the 
Seven  Sleepers.  To  realize  their  ])osition 
and  feelings  one  must  be  able  to  picture 
their  dream  of  security, — the  completeness 
of  their  previous  isolation,  and  undisturbed 
conviction  of  their  power  to  maintain  it 
against  the  world.  From  this  to  pass  in  a 
single  night  to  the  knowledge  that  a  squad¬ 
ron  was  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Yeddo 
menacing  the  capital,  and  with  an  express¬ 
ed  determination  on  the  part  of  a  great 
Western  power  to  open  intercourse  with 
the  country,  was  a  transformation  far  tran¬ 
scending  Rip  V'an  VV’inkle’s  experience  on 
his  return  to  the  waking  world.  The  poli¬ 
cy  loudly  jiroclaimed  by  Taiko  Sama  250 
years  before,  as  the  unalterable  rule  of 
Japan,  had  remained  until  that  fatal  morn¬ 
ing  undisturbed  and  untjuestioned.  This 
is  what  Taiko  Sama,  the  founder  of  the  Ty¬ 
coon’s  dynasty,  now  no  more,  announced, 
in  a  letter  addressed  in  1591  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Viceroy  of  Uoa,  who  had  dared  to 
propose  friendly  relations  and  intercourse: 
— “  Japan  is  the  realm  of  the  Kami,  that 
is  of  Sin,  the  beginning  of  all  things  ;  and 
the  good  order  of  the  Government  depends 
upon  the  exact  observance  of  the  ancient 
laws,  of  which  the  Kami  arc  the  authors. 
They  cannot  be  departed  from  without 
overturning  the  subordination  which  ought 
to  exist  of  subjects  to  their  sovereign, 
wives  to  their  husbands,  children  to  their 
parents,  vassals  to  their  lords,  and  servants 
to  their  masters.  These  laws  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  good  order  within  and 
tranquillity  without.  The  Fathers  have 
come  to  these  islands  to  teach  another  re¬ 
ligion  ;  but  as  that  of  the  Kami  is  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  eradicated,  this  new 
law  can  only  serve  to  introduce  into  Japan 
a  diversity  of  worship  very  prejudicial  to 
the  State.  It  is  on  that  account  that,  by 
an  Imperial  edict,  I  have  forbidden  these 
strange  doctors  to  continue  to  preach  their 
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doctrine.  I  have  even  ordered  them  to 
leave  Japan,  and  1  am  determined  not  to 
allow  anybody  to  come  thither  to  retail 
new  opinions.” 

But  the  year  1853  brought  an  American 
Commodore  for  a  Plenipotentiary — “  back¬ 
ed  by  such  a  naval  force  as  would  secure 
him  a  respectful  hearing,”  with  instruc¬ 
tions  "  to  show  a  resolution  not  to  take 
‘  no  ’  for  an  answer  ” — and  the  result  was 
the  reluctant  and  oft-repented  reversal  of 
the  traditionary  policy  of  isolation, — soon 
to  be  followed  by  the  opening  of  its  |X)rts 
to  trade,  under  the  pressure  of  English, 
French,  and  Russian  negotiators,  following 
in  the  track  of  the  United  States. 

Not  twenty  years  have  yet  passed,  and 
in  that  period,  sliort  as  it  is  in  the  life  of 
a  nation,  the  Japanese  have  cleared  at  a 
bound  the  space  of  centuries  which  inter¬ 
vened  in  Europe  between  feudalism  and 
modern  institutions.  The  mayors  of  the 
palace,  with  their  dual  government,  si)irit- 
ual  and  temiwral,  feudal  and  military,  have 
all  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  there 
reigns  a  Kami-descended  sovereign  still,  but 
with  all  the  most  approved  constitutional 
forms  and  checks  on  despotic  rule.  The 
princely  feudatories  have  merged  into  a 
deliberative  House  of  Peers,  renouncing 
all  their  feudal  privileges  ;  and  to  complete 
the  revolution  of  ideas,  three  of  the  princes 
of  the  Im|)erial  blood  are  now  in  Europe 
for  their  education  !  If  we  would  know 
with  what  object,  we  have  but  to  listen  to 
the  address  of  the  Prince  on  his  presentation 
to  the  President  at  the  White  House  at 
Washington  ; — “  Our  travellers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  like  myself,  on  their  way  abroad, 
will  hereafter  become  better  acquainted 
with  your  country  and  people.  We  shall 
constantly  encourage  intercourse,  and  aim 
to  annually  increase  more  intimate  and 
important  relations.  The  Government  of 
Japan  is  well  aware  that  education  is  the 
basis  of  all  progress,  and  therefore  sends 
her  young  men  to  receive  a  scientific  edu¬ 
cation  in  America  and  Europe,  hoping 
thereby  to  fitly  prepare  them  to  take  a 
wise  and  discriminating  part  in  the  affairs 
of  our  Government.  Our  Government 
has  commissioned  a  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tive  to  this  country,  to  assure  you  that  it 
is  earnestly  seeking  for  permanent  prog¬ 
ress  in  all  that  is  great  and  good,  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  it  can  acquire  these  cherished  ends, 
and  it  desires  particularly  to  cement  more 
closely  the  already  friendly  relations  and 


interests  existing  between  our  respective 
peoples.” 

Well  might  the  President  of  the  Great 
Republic  hail  the  arrival  of  these  students 
and  travellers  as  heralds  of  a  new  era  for 
their  nation,  in  terms  of  congratulation 
and  friendly  courtesy !  The  world  has 
never  before  seen  so  great  a  change  in  so 
brief  a  space  as  the  advent  of  these  Japan¬ 
ese  Princes  demonstrates.  It  reads  more 
like  a  description  of  the  transformation- 
scene  of  a  pantomime  than  sober  history, 
— yet  history  it  is.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  the  whole  social  and  political  fabric 
of  the  State  has  been  revolutionized. 
The  i)resent  descendant  of  a  race  of  fain- 
fant  Sovereigns,  sleeping  and  dreaming 
away  their  weary  existence  among  their 
wives  and  concubines,  never  stirring  from 
the  precincts  of  his  palace-prison  under 
vigilant  guard  of  successive  usuq)ing  Ty¬ 
coons,  has  been  roused  from  the  lethargy 
of  ages.  He  now  not  only  reigns,  but 
governs  a  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  will¬ 
ing  and  devoted  subjects.  The  Tycoon, 
his  former  jailer,  is  deposed  and  banished, 
and  the  nobles  of  the  realm  have  gathered 
round  the  Mikado  to  guard  the  throne. 
Railroads  and  telegraphic  lines  in  that 
short  time  have  been  introduced.  Stran¬ 
ger  still,  Japanese  Scrip  is  (jiioted  on  the 
Stock  Exchanges  in  Europe — and  at  98  to 
100 — a  rate  which  many  of  the  oldest  Eu¬ 
ropean  States  may  envy.  A  mint  from 
London  has  been  set  to  work,  and  the 
notes  for  a  paper  currency  are  now  prepar¬ 
ing  in  Frankfurt  with  all  modern  inijirove- 
ments.  A  penny  postage  stamp  and  a 
postal  service  are  also  preparing,  to  take 
the  place  of  two  naked  ninners  and  a  pa¬ 
per  bag.  Medical  schools  have  been  es¬ 
tablished,  and  with  anatomical  classes, — 
the  greatest  achievement  of  all,  |)erhaps. 
Ironclad  steamers  ride  at  anchor  under 
their  own  flag  where  not  a  score  of  years 
ago  an  American  squadron  took  the  na¬ 
tion  by  surprise.  An  army  of  European- 
drilled  natives,  armed  with  the  best  breech¬ 
loaders,  has  been  organized,  and  arsenals 
for  casting  cannon  are  in  operation.  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  changes  which  jflace  Japan 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  Eastern  nations, 
distinguished  l)efore  all  others  by  its  capac¬ 
ity  for  progress  and  power  of  assimilating 
the  ideas  and  the  best  fruits  of  Western 
civilization. 

In  one  direction  they  appear  disposed 
to  adhere  resolutely  to  the  policy  so  loud- 
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ly  proclaimed  by  Taiko  Sama,  and  to  hark 
back  to  their  oldest  traditions.  I'hey  still 
object  to  the  conversion  of  their  people, — 
if  they  no  longer  prohibit  “  strange  doctors 
continuing  to  preach.”  They  have  quite 
recently  swept  away  whole  villages  and 
doomed  their  inhabitants  to  death  or  sla¬ 
very  for  listening  to  missionaries.  They 
seem,  indeed,  disposed  to  go  further  still, 
and  to  uproot  Iluddhism,  which  came  from 
China,  according  to  Japanese  chronolo- 
gists,  some  500  years  B.  C.,  superseded  in 
a  great  degree,  but  never  entirely,  the  na¬ 
tive  religion,  in  which  the  Supreme  Being 
is  worshipped  without  any  kind  of  idolatry. 
This  ancient  and  purer  faith,  it  is  said,  the 
Japanese  ruler  is  now  bent  on  restoring, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  And  it 
may  be  remembered  that  in  none  of  their 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  could  they  be 
induced  to  admit  the  toleration  clause  im- 
I)08ed  by  force  majeure  upon  the  Chinese. 
Booking  to  the  sudden  and  sweeping  char¬ 
acter  of  the  changes  above  enumerated,  it 
might  be  imagined  that  the  Jai)anese,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  Honolulu,  had  simply 
fallen  under  the  sway  of  certain  enteqiris- 
ing  Americans,  who  had  obtained  suffi¬ 
cient  influence  to  revolutionize  the  State, 
and  place  themselves  in  office  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  constitution  on  an  Euro¬ 
pean  model.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
taken  place.  I'he  Japanese  are  their  own 
regenerators,  although  a  few  foreigners 
have  been  taken  into  their  service.  And 
no  better  proof  is  needed  than  this  tenden¬ 


cy  to  revert  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  cast 
out  that  which  has  been  so  long  natural¬ 
ized  among  them  as  a  foreign  imjwrtation. 

When  will  China  acknowledge  “  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  basis  of  all  progress,”  and  prog¬ 
ress  itself  an  essential  condition  of  the 
j>ermanent  well-being  and  development  of 
a  nation  ?  They  are  as  far  from  it  now  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Kublai  Khan,  the 
Mongol  conqueror  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  And  they  cling  as  obstinately  to 
their  Asiatic  love  of  repose,  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  their  detestation  of  all  in¬ 
novation  and  progress,  as  in  the  days  of 
Confucius,  who  lived  500  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  All  honor  to  the  Japanese, 
then,  who  bid  fair  to  be,  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  globe,  what  the  British  island¬ 
ers  have  been  on  this — the  ])ioneers  of 
progress — and  with  their  courage  and  en- 
teqnise  to  realize  Taiko  Sama’s  dream, — 
if  not  of  annexing  the  inert  colossus, 
China,  only  separated  by  a  narrow  belt  of 
sea,  of  far  outstripping  it  in  the  race  of  life 
and  the  acquirement  of  power  to  maintain 
their  independence, — not  by  hermetically 
closing  their  ports,  but  by  freely  opening 
them  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 
Not,  as  the  Chinese  vainly  strive,  by  refus¬ 
ing  access,  so  far  as  they  dare,  and  blindly 
treading  round  and  round  the  same  vicious 
circle  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  ;  but  by 
going  forth  with  their  eyes  wide  open  into 
all  lands,  and  profiting  by  the  experience 
and  accumulated  results  of  a^es  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  scientific  culture. 


The  Academy. 
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Not  many  days  had  passed  after  the 
ever  memorable  20th  September,  1870, 
when  the  newly  established  journals  of 
Rome  announced  that  the  government  of 
the  Royal  I.ieutenant  had  assigned  300,- 
000  francs  i>er  annum  to  the  works  of  ex¬ 
cavation  and  repair  in  the  sphere  of  monu- 
mental  antiquity,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  museums,  esi)ecially  the 
Capitoline,  in  this  city.  On  the  nth  Nov. 
appeared  in  the  Gazzetta  ufficiale  di  Roma 
an  edict  of  Oeneral  I,amarmora,  to  the 
effect  that  the  former  “  Commissariat  of 
Antiquities,”  presided  over  by  the  Baron 
Pietro  Visconti,  is  abolished,  and  a  “su¬ 
perintendence  for  the  excavating  of  anti¬ 


quities  and  the  guardianship  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  monuments  in  the  province  of 
Rome”  created  in  lieu  thereof ;  this  board 
to  be  com])osed  of  a  superintendent  and 
six  counsellors,  the  former  and  two  of  the 
latter  to  be  apjx)inted  by  government,  the 
other  four  counsellors  by  the  Provincial 
Deputation  and  Municipal  Junta  of  Rome. 
Another  clause  of  the  same  edict  nominates 
to  the  ix)st  of  superintendent  the  Commen- 
datore  Pietro  Rosa,  who  has  so  long  and 
ably  directed  the  works  on  the  Palatine  in 
the  Farnese  gardens,  purchased  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  ;  and  two  artists — 
Profi  Bonopiani  for  paintings,  and  the 
Cav.  Tadalini  for  sculptures — are  nom¬ 
inated  as  assessors  to  sui>erintend  the 
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discovery  and  destination  of  objects  found. 
Through  other  sources  1  learn  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  endowment,  300,000  fr.  per 
annum,  is  confided  to  a  triumvirate  alike 
responsible ;  namely,  the  Signor  Rosa, 
Signor  Crori — a  well  known  Roman 
archaeologist — and  Signor  'I’occa,  an  artist. 
The  first  projects  adopted  by  the  newly 
constituted  body,  and  Tecommended  by 
authorities,  was  the  prosecution  of  the 
works  on  the  Palatine,  and  purchase  of 
another  estate  (pertaining  to  the  nuns  of 
a  convent  there  situated),  contiguous  to 
the  Farnese  on  that  “  Imperial  Mount,” 
in  order  that  the  area  of  excavations  may 
be  extended  over  the  entire  hill ;  also  the 
reducing  of  the  Forum,  at  least  of  the  V'ia 
Sacra,  to  its  original  level,  and  alike  laying 
open  the  ancient  level  (long  covered)  be¬ 
tween  the  Forum  and  the  Colosseum  ; 
also  the  undertaking  of  similar  works  in 
the  Forum  of  -Augustus,  and  purchasing 
of  ground  therein  comprised  from  the 
nuns  of  the  Nunziatella  convent.  Rosa’s 
project  is  to  restore  to  the  extent  possible 
the  Julian  basilica  (first  discovered,  but  in 
vaguely  discernible  ruins,  about  12  years 
ago),  with  the  ancient  material  found  on  the 
site.  The  new  government  has  purchased 
from  the  ex-Kmperor  the  Farnese  estate 
on  the  Palatine  for  360,000  fr.,  Napoleon 
III.  having  purchased  it  from  the  ex-King 
of  Naples,  in  1861,  for  10,000/.  sterling  ; 
and  not  long  afterwards  another  well- 
advised  purchase  by  the  Royal  Lieuten¬ 
ancy  was  announced,  that  of  the  llraschi 
estate,  near  Tivoli,  containing  the  vast 
and  long-neglected  ruins  of  the  Villa  of 
Hadrain,  another  site  for  archaeologic  un¬ 
dertakings  to  commence  before  long  as 
expected. 

Walking  on  the  Forum  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  some  30  or  40 
men  at  work  on  the  newly  ordered  scavi 
around  the  Julian  Basilica  and  tlie  column 
of  Phocas.  Returning  I  have  noticed  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  laborers, 
affording  proof  of  the  intent  to  carry  out 
the  promise  officially  given  that  200  work¬ 
men  are  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  archaeo¬ 
logic  superintendence.  The  ruins  of  the 
Basilica  are  laid  open  to  somewhat  greater 
extent,  bat  without  any  important  results 
hitherto.  Under  the  majestic  arcades  of 
the  other  Basilica,  that  of  Constantine 
(long  miscalled  the  “Temple  of  Peace”), 
have  been  found  an  ancient  conduit  and 
some  fragments  of  sculpture,  among  which 


a  bust  and  a  mutilated  female  statue  are 
noticeable. 

Not  without  regret  did  I  see  for  the  first 
time  the  change  recently  wrought  within 
the  Colosseum  by  stripping  those  ruins  of 
all  the  graceful  draperies  provided  by  na¬ 
ture,  the  over-shadowing  forest  trees,  the 
luxuriant  plants  and  hanging  tapestries  of 
wild  growth,  that  concealed  yet  beautified. 
Byron’s  lines — 

“The  garland  forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear, 

Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Cxar’s  head  ” — 

will  henceforth  be  no  longer  applicable  to 
the  gigantic  skeleton  of  the  wondrous  am¬ 
phitheatre.  Yet  1  cannot  altogether  agree 
with  the  sentimental  rcjirobation  called 
forth  by  this  proceeding.  'I'he  few  spread¬ 
ing  roots  of  large  trees  and  of  the  utterly 
unchecked  vegetation,  which  added  so 
much  to  the  picturesque  aspect,  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  accelerating  the  progress  of  de¬ 
cay.  The  artist  may  condemn,  but  the 
archaeologist  must  rejoice  in  this  case. 

On  the  1 6th  December,  the  (lerman 
.Archaeologic  Institute  commenced  its 
weekly  sessions  for  the  winter  in  its  well- 
stocked  library  in  the  Capitol ;  and  on  this 
occasion  very  interesting  papers  were  read 
by  Prof.  Henzen,  the  Cav.  di  Rossi,  and 
another  gentleman  ;  some  remarkable 
terracotta  busts,  serving  as  antefixes 
in  h^truscan  tombs  lately  opened  at  Cer- 
veteri  (the  antique  Ciere),  and  several 
photographs,  were  exhibited  ;  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  unusally  numerous.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  above-named  gentlemen,  I 
may  mention  the  present  literary  under¬ 
takings  on  which  Dr.  Hen/en  and  Cav.  di 
Rossi  are  engaged  :  the  former  on  the 
completion  of  his  Corpus  Inscriptionum  ; 
the  latter  on  the  3d  volume  of  his  Roma 
sotttratua,  already  so  celebrated  a  work, 
and  another,  the  2d  volume  of  his  Jnscrip- 
tiones  Christiana — the  first  having  been 
published  a  few  years  ago.  His  Bolletino 
of  Sacred  Archeology  continues  to  be 
issued,  a.nd  in  a  new  series  of  improved 
form  and  typography. 

On  the  30th,  the  British  Archaeological 
Society  commenced  its  sessions — also 
weekly,  and  held  on  the  Friday  evenings 
at  half-past  eight  in  the  Palazzo  Poli.  For 
this  inaugural  meeting  Mr.  Parker  was 
ready  with  a  very  interesting  report  on  the 
excavations  and  antiquarian  discoveries 
in  Rome  during  the  year  ;  dwelling  also  on 
the  present  prospects  both  of  that  society 
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and  of  archaeologic  undertakings  in  or 
near  this  city  generally.  No  discoveries 
of  primary  innx)rtance  entered  into  this 
review,  e.xcept,  indeed,  one,  and  that  so 
interesting  that  I  cannot  attempt  here  to 
do  justice  to  it — the  Mithraic  Temple 
found,  a  few  months  ago,  under  the  church 
of  S.  Clemente  in  the  researches  intelli¬ 
gently  carried  on  by  Father  Mullooly, 
j)rior  of  the  Irish  Dominicans,  who  have 
their  convent  beside  that  ancient  basilica. 
This  temple  may  be  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  sacred  cavern  of  Mithras,  with  its 
vaulted  rocf  juerced  by  eleven  large  sky¬ 
light  windows,  its  altar  and  platform  for 
sacrifice  in  situ,  and  other  highly  interest¬ 


ing  details.  A  statuette  of  the  god,  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth  from  the  rock,  was 
found  about  the  same  time,  though  not 
within  the  temple,  by  the  learned  prior, 
who  has  caused  photographs  to  be  made 
of  these  as  well  as  all  other  objects  brought 
to  light  through  his  means.  This  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Oriental  god,  issuing  out 
of  the  parent- rock,  is  unique  ;  the  hands 
are  alone  wanting ;  but  from  the  attitude  of 
the  arms,  it  is  evident  that  they  both  held 
certain  symbols,  perhaps  torches.  A  pa¬ 
per  on  this  Mithraic  Temple  is  promised 
by  the  Kritish  archaeologists,  to  be  written 
by  the  Cav.  Visconti. 

C.  J.  Hemans. 


Ixmdon  .Society. 

THE  DUTCH.MAN  AT  HO.ME. 
CHAPTER  1. 


'1'here  is  scarcely  any  nation  in  the 
world  which  has  excited  so  little  curiosity 
among  us  of  late  years  as  the  Dutch. 
They  have  fallen  from  their  former  high  es¬ 
tate;  their  language  is  only  of  use  in  Hol¬ 
land  itself ;  and  again,  the  run  of  trade  is 
such,  that  though  the  Dutch  are  large  buy¬ 
ers  in  England,  they  have  few  manufac¬ 
turers  to  tempt  Englishmen  to  go  there 
to  buv,  while  tourists  merely  pass  through 
the  country  on  their  way  to  more  pictur¬ 
esque  and  sublimer  scenes.  But  surely 
as  on  the  whole  there  are  no  people  in 
the  world  who  so  nearly  resemble  our¬ 
selves  in  all  essential  points  of  character 
and  turns  of  thought,  there  is  none  so  de¬ 
serving  of  our  intimate  knowledge ;  for  an 
Englishman,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  spend  some  time  with  Dutch  friends 
either  in  town  or  country,  cannot  fail  to 
notice  many  ways  and  habits,  now  old- 
fashioned  and  passing  from  among  our¬ 
selves,  which  the  “  Dutch  conquest  ”  by 
William  introrluced  here,  and  which  are 
still  strong  and  vigorous  there  ;  while  he 
will  see  many  things  jreculiar  to  their 
domestic  habits  which  of  course  will  en¬ 
tirely  escape  the  notice  of  the  passing 
traveller. 

An  Englishman  has  for  so  many  years 
past  been  accustomed  to  see  the  rapid 
growth  of  towns,  and  to  hear  of  their 
population  doubling  every  fiftieth  year  or 
so,  tliat  he  can  hardly  bring  himself  to 
credit,  what  is  nevertheless  most  true,  that 
a  country  like  Holland,  which  formerly 


played  so  important  a  ])art  in  the  world, 
and  is  now  in  an  eminent  degree  thriving 
and,  to  a  limited  extent,  progressive, 
should  rentain  almost  stationary  in  the 
numbers  of  its  population,  and  scarcely  ever 
see  its  towns  expand  beyond  their  ancient 
limits.  For  two  centuries  previous  to  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  building  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  house  was  i|uite  an  event  in 
the  history  of  Amsterdam.  The  city  was 
big  enough  for  the  people,  for  one  thing. 
For  another,  the  expense  (|f  sinking  a 
foundation  is  so  great  that  he  must  be  a 
wealthy  Dutchman  who  shall  attempt  the 
feat.  His  forefathers  sunk  piles  seventy 
feet  long  through  the  mud  into  the  clay, 
and  he  must,  if  he  would  build  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  house,  do  the  same.  He  there¬ 
fore  generally  contents  himself  with  the 
old  house,  the  foundation  of  which,  of 
mere  wooden  piles,  is  often  as  much  as 
six  or  seven  hundred  years  old.  Every 
house,  in  so  far  as  the  shell  is  concerned, 
is  constructed  in  the  same  way.  The 
tops  of  the  long  seventy-foot  ])iles  are 
driven  down  to  a  depth  of  about  six  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  upon  them  is  fast¬ 
ened  a  stout  platform  of  planks  ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  wood-work  being  constantly 
covered  with  water,  this  foundation,  once 
laid,  seems  to  be  almost  indestructible. 
U|X)n  the  platform  is  raised  the  house, 
with  very  strong  walls  of  stone  or  clinker 
brick,  tied  together  so  firmly  with  nu¬ 
merous  transverse  beams,  that  at  the 
top  of  a  merchant’s  house,  seven  or  eight 
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stories  high,  may  often  be  found  a  ware¬ 
house  containing  the  heaviest  iron  goods, 
b^ch  house  commonly  stands  completely 
detached  from  it?  neighbor  ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  though  a  very  violent  earth¬ 
quake  might  topple  these  stnictures  over 
bodily,  it  could  not  shake  them  to  pieces. 

Although  many  houses  in  Amsterdam, 
as  they  at  present  stand,  are  of  much 
older  date,  a  very  great  number  of  them 
are  about  two  hundred  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  the  time  of  Dutch  pre¬ 
eminence,  when  Van  Tronip,  or  Tromp 
simply,  as  they  call  him,  swept  the  seas, 
and  the  Dutch  were  the  carriers  of  the 
world.  Guilders  were  plentiful,  and 
stocks  there  were  none.  The  merchant 
did  not  know  w’hat  to  do  with  the  profits 
of  his  private  fleet :  for  land  was  not  to 
be  bought  for  money.  Some  buried  the 
coin  under  the  hearthstone ;  sonje  were 
glad  to  get  one  per  centum  on  loan,  and 
all  seem  to  have  lavished  countless  sums 
in  building  and  adorning  their  houses.  A 
Hollander  was  asked  the  other  day,  what 
the  city  palace  in  Amsterdam  cost  in  the 
building  ;  he  laughingly  answered  (and  it 
is  quite  true,  by  the  way),  “  They  were  so 
ashamed  of  their  own  extravagance  that 
they  burnt  the  accounts,  and  so,  no  one 
knows !  ” 

A  substantial  Amsterdammer’s  house, 
plain  only  on  the  outside,  is  resplendent 
w'ith  white  qparble  and  glorious  with  carved 
work  within.  The  walls  of  the  chief 
rooms  have  often  been  painted  by  first- 
rate  artists,  and  Italian  sculptors  must 
have  had  a  fine  time  of  it  in  the  wealthy 
city,  for  their  hand  is  to  be  seen  on  cor¬ 
nice  and  balustrade  in  many  a  simple 
merchant’s  house. 

The  Kritish-bomr  bow-window  is  not 
often  to  be  seen  even  in  the  country,  and 
the  more  antique  oriel  seems  never  to 
have  been  adopted  by  post-Reformation 
architects.  But  Mevrouw  is  not  without 
the  power  of  seeing  up  and  down  the 
street  at  will,  as  she  sits  at  her  work  ;  for 
by  the  little  spiegelen — spy-mirrors — sus- 
l>ended  upon  strong  metal-work  *on  either 
side  of  her  "sitting-roon  window,  she  can 
calmly  survey,  herself  out  of  view,  the 
passing  crowd  and  scene  below. 

The  basement  floor  is  always  raised  a 
few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
to  steal  a  little  height  in  air  for  the 
kitchen,  the  floor  of  which  is  even  then  a 
foot  or  two  below  the  level  of  the  under¬ 


lying  ooze,  but  of  course  ooze-tight  with 
cement — Bettinji,  the  cook,  is  stout  and 
healthy  notwithstanding — and  ascending 
from  the  street  by  a  flight  of  five  or  six 
steps,  a  very  solid  door  admits  you  to  a 
long  and  narrow  i)assage,  lofty  and  mar¬ 
bled  on  either  side,  and  lighted  by  glass 
al>ove  the  door.  The  drawing  room,  or 
not  unusually,  the  counting  house,  with 
this  passage,  takes  up  the  entire  width  of 
the  house. 

The  first  thought  one  has  on  entering 
any  Dutch  chamber,  a  drawing-room  not 
excepted,  is,  “  How  very  long  ! "  the 
next,  “  How  very  bare  !  ”  Everything  is 
handsome  ;  but  there  is  so  little  of  it. 
No  lounging-chairs,  no  round  table  with 
knick-knackeries ;  a  cabinet  with  closed 
glass-doors  of  course,  chairs  placed  in 
formal  rows,  a  handsome  chandelier,  a 
stove-place,  and  that  is  all.  You  take 
a  seat,  and  perhaps  touch  the  wall  with 
your  elbow — lo  !  it  yields  to  the  touch. 
Wall-jiajrer  is  a  misnomer  in  Holland. 
Paper-hangings  is  the  proper  word. 
These  sometimes  are  of  oil  paintings  on 
canvas,  sometimes  of  ])apcr  stretched  on 
canvas  fastened  on  light  wooden  frames, 
which  can  be  taken  down  bodily  when 
their  gay  coverings  have  to  be  renewed. 
Evidently  these  are  the  next  descendants 
from  tajiestry  and  arras.  The  walls  may 
be  damp,  and  very  probably  are  so,  but 
then  “  they  assume  a  virtue,  if  they  have 
it  not ;  ”  for  one’s  eyes  are  never  offended 
in  Holland  by  dripping,  smeared,  washed- 
out  wall-paper. 

The  bed  rooms  are  also  but  scantly 
furnished,  and,  except  in  guest-chambers, 
one  does  not  often  see  a  chest  of  drawers 
or  a  wardrobe.  A  foreign  visitor,  indeed, 
is  apt  to  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
clothes,  until  he  discovers  that  doors  cun¬ 
ningly  concealed,  oi>en  into  cupboards  all 
about  the  room.  By-the-way,  Mevrouw 
always  hangs  her  dresses  in  these ;  she 
seldom  folds  them  in  a  drawer. 

At  the  top  of  the  house,  both  in  town 
and  country,  is  invariably  to  be  found  a 
spacious  laundry,  extending,  in  fact,  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  house.  In  this  the 
linen  is  stored  in  presses,  and  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  the  past  season,  winter  or  summer, 
all  duly  turned  inside  out,  hangs  on  pegs 
all  about.  Here,  twice  in  the  year,  Mev¬ 
rouw  holds  her  grand  saturnalia.  With¬ 
out  doubt  the  most  important  item  in  a 
Dutch  girl's  dowry  is  linen.  The  quantity 
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she  thinks  necessary  for  her  own  person 
and  for  household  purposes  is  enormous. 
But  then  it  should  be  known  that  she 
“washes"  (the  linen,  of  course)  but  twice 
in  the  year.  Cuffs,  collars,  and  musHns, 
she  says,  must  be  washed  often  ;  but  all 
other  things  are  flung,  for  a  time,  into 
huge  buck-ba.skets  big  enough  for  half-a- 
dozen  Falstaffs  to  hide  in ;  indeed,  these 
are  astounding  baskets,  and  when  full 
will  weigh  four  or  five  hundredweight 
Every  house  has  a  block  and  pulley  firmly 
fixed  to  the  ornamented  coping  of  the 
roof,  which,  indeed,  is  purposely  con¬ 
structed  to  carry  this  useful  machine,  and 
forms  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  all  the  Dutch  houses;  and  by 
means  of  the  block,  these  huge  baskets 
are  readily  lifted  to  and  from  the  laundry, 
and  furniture  or  heavy  articles  of  any  kind 
to  the  other  stories  through  the  windows. 
A  visitor  for  the  first  time  may  see  with 
amused  bewilderment  that  particularly 
lumbering  trunk  of  his  wife’s,  which  has 
been  the  despair  of  railway  porters 
throughout  his  journey,  whipped  up  by 
invisible  hands  to  a  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  in  no  time,  and  disappear 
through  a  bedroom  window.  T’he  clothes 
are  simply  rough-washed  in  the  country, 
and  when  sent  back,  all  the  females  in 
the  house  set  to  work  for  a  good  fortnight 
to  mangle  and  iron,  starch  and  crimp ; 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  every  bit  of 
clothing  a  Dutch  young  lady  of  the  middle 
classes  is  wearing  has  thus  been  got  up 
by  her  own  fair  hands.  The  original  out¬ 
lay  in  linen  is  no  doubt  large,  but  the 
cheap  motle  of  washing  pays  good  interest 
for  the  money. 

One  thing  is  verj'  remarkable  in  a 
Dutchman’s  house.  You  never  see  open 
bookshelves,  and  a  stray  book  but  seldom. 
'I'he  fact  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  all 
books  and  personal  property  are  stored 
away  in  the  treasury  cupboard  in  the  bed¬ 
room  ;  and  next,  Paterfamilias,  while  ex¬ 
ercising  a  rigid  censorship  over  all  light 
and  heavy  literature  dispersed  about  the 
house,  keeps  his  own  most  carefully  under 
lock  and  key.  The  books  he  has  are  not 
many ;  for  Holland  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  a  literature  :  and,  great  linguist 
though  he  be,  w’ith  a  familiar  accpiaintance 
with  at  least  two,  sometimes  three  or 
four,  modem  languages  besides  his  own, 
he  contents  himself  with  a  few  well-bound 
standard  w'orks  in  these ;  and  for  light 


reading,  is  there  not  the  newspaper? 
Iksides,  as  office-hours  are  generally  from 
nine  to  nine,  the  Dutchman  has  not  much 
time  for  reading,  and  gets  but  little  out  of 
books  when  he  has  once  laid  them  aside 
after  leaving  school,  and  entered  upon 
the  realities  of  life.  Juf  Vrouw’s  carefully 
hidden  bookshelves  are  filled  with  the 
neat  little  volumes  supplied  by  the  public- 
spirited  pirate,  Baron  Tauchnitz ;  and 
though  French  and  German  are  admitted 
only  after  a  most  careful  selection,  the 
paternal  censorship  admits  with  little  re¬ 
serve  all  the  modern  English  works  of 
fiction  and  poetry,  in  which  a  daughter’s 
choice  little  library  mainly  consists. 

If  it  be  true  that  there  can  be  no  real 
friend.ship  between  people  who  have  not 
eaten  and  drank  together,  the  laws  and 
customs  of  meals  are  of  high  importance. 

Was  it  not  even  at  - ,  in  the  good  old 

days,  where  the  candidate  for  a  fellowship, 
having  passed  in  the  j)eerage  for  “  well¬ 
born,”  in  propria  qme  maribus,  for  “  well- 
read,”  had  to  undergo  a  final  and  search¬ 
ing  examination,  under  the  eyes  of  expe¬ 
rienced  senior  dons,  as  to  the  most  polite 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  cherry-tart  stones, 
for  “  well-bred  !  ”  In  nothing  is  a  man 
so  severely  judged  as  in  his  behavior  at 
meals,  and  in  his  mode  of  conducting  them 
in  his  own  house ;  and  in  these  matters 
the  Dutchman  has  his  peculiarities. 

The  family  meet  in  the  morning-room 
for  what  may  be  called  a  very  literal 
“break-fast.”  Mevrouw  sits  at  the  table, 
with  her  cherished  china  before  her,  and 
a  steaming  kettle  on  an  open  stove  by  her 
side  on  the  floor.  She  gives  to  each  a 
small  cup  of  delicious  tea,  or  not  quite  so 
good  coflee,  at  choice ;  and  this,  with  a 
single  sandwich,  of  thin-slice<l  buttered 
black  bread,  flanked  by  the  halves  of  a 
little  new  white  roll,  must  content  the 
sharpest  morning  appetite  till  mid-day. 
All  is  over  in  five  minutes  ;  and  a  terrible 
discomfiture  it  is,  on  the  first  morning 
of  trial,  for  him  who  has  flattered  his 
hungry  soul  by  visions  of  kidneys  or  a 
juicy  steak.  But  a  good  deal  may  be  said 
m  favor  of  this  slender  meal ;  for  when 
reconciled  to  it  by  use,  and  thus  gently 
stimulated  after  a  good  night  of  sleep, 
body  and  mind  are  in  better  condition  for 
real  hard  work  during  the  next  three  or  four 
hours — the  most  important  in  the  day — 
than  when  overburdened  by  a  heavy  break- 
ast :  crede  experto. 
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Mevrouw  at  once  proceeds  with  a  most 
important  operation — that  of  “  washing- 
up.”  She  would  no  more  entrust  her 
I)recious  china  to  the  hands  of  a  servant 
than  would  a  young  mother  the  cutting  of 
her  baby’s  eyelashes  to  the  under  nurse. 
It  is  even  said,  so  general  is  the  practice, 

that  her  most  gracious  M - y  the  Q - n 

of  H - d  performs  the  like  anxious  task. 

W’ashed  and  wiped,  the  china  is  carefully 
put  away  and  locked  up  in  the  glass-sided 
cabinet  for  the  admiration  of  beliold- 
ers  until  the  next  meal ;  and  thus  these, 
as  well  as  other  valuable  works  of  art 
stored  in  sight,  are  not  kept  merely  for 
show,  but,  as  surely  is  their  proper  func¬ 
tion,  are  put  to  constant  use.  The  gentle¬ 
men  light  up  cigars  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  go  to  business. 

The  next  family  meeting  is  generally  at 
twelve.  Mevrouw,  her  china,  and  her 
kettle  are  there  as  before  ;  but  this  time 
there  is  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  die  black  bread  sandwich 
is  supplemented  by  others  of  thin-sliced 
dried  meat  The  meal,  however,  scarcely 
differs  from  die  earlier  one,  except  that 
there  is  a  larger  quantity  eaten,  and  a 
second  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  may  be  had. 
In  the  summer  months  light  Rhine  wines 
make  their  appearance.  “Wash-up”  as 
before,  inevitable  cigar,  and  separation. 

These  slight  snacks,  whets  to  appetite 
merely,  lead  up,  in  full  accord  with  the 
famous  principles  of  De  Quincey,  to  din¬ 
ner,  the  great,  the  pre|)onderating  meal, 
about  which,  as  he  almost  sublimely  says, 
“  the  whole  day  should  centre  ;  ”  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  Dutch  dinner  is  a  tremendous 
fact.  During  one-half  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  it  is  imi>ossible  to  be  unconscious 
that  you  have  not  dined,  and  during  the 
other,  not  to  be  conscious  that  you  have 
— the  facts  are  too  strong — appetite  and 
repletion.  Let  us  begin.  Suppose  the 
guests  to  be  seated ;  there  is  one  prelimi¬ 
nary  which  seems  odd  to  one  accustomed 
to  the  audible  and  even  sonorous  grace 
before  meat  of  our  dear  old  rector.  The 
hostess  gives  a  peculiar  glance  round  the 
table,  says  a  few  soft  words,  among  which 
may  be  caught  something  like  “  prie  ;” 
instantly  everybody  looks  steadily  down 
into  theplate  before  him,  and  the  discov¬ 
ery  may  be  made  that  each  guest  is  sup- 
])osed  to  be  offering  his  own  silent  grace 
before  meat ;  and  before  the  stranger, 
not  being  a  Quaker,  has  time  to  recover 
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his  bewilderment,  a  gentle  rustle  from  the 
dress  of  the  hostess,  announcing  that  she 
has  finished,  is  echoed  by  other  rustles 
from  all  sides,  and  eyes  look  up  with  the 
transient  gleam  of  evanishing  piety. 

Fish,  flesh,  and  (not  so  commonly) 
fowl,  and  usually  plainly  cooked,  are  the 
staples.  'I'he  Dutch  are  so  particular 
about  their  fish  being  perfectly  fresh  that 
a  good  housewife  is  not  satisfied  unless 
she  sees  them  actually  alive  either  in  the 
market  or  brought  swimming  in  water- 
tanks  to  her  door.  The  fir.st  herring  of 
the  season  is  held  a  dish  of  luxury,  and 
five  shillings  is  a  common  price  for  an 
early  one.  Mighty  dishes  of  vegetables, 
boiled  and  afterwards  stewed  in  butter, 
appear  as  courses,  and  the  quantity  piled 
upon  one’s  plate  is  at  first  embarrass¬ 
ing  to  the  fleshly  appetite.  There  are 
four  or  five  varieties  of  the  kidney-bean, 
all  well  worthy  of  commendation  and  of 
being  cultivated  in  England  to  give  variety 
to  our  dinner  tables.  These  beans  are 
salted  in  large  earthen  jars,  or  preserved 
by  an  ingenious  plan  by  baking  for  winter 
use,  and  fresh,  salted,  or  preserved,  they 
are  brought  u|X)n  the  table  throughout 
the  year,  when  other  green  vegetables  are 
not  to  be  had  ;  for  without  his  great  plate¬ 
ful  of  vegetables  per  se  no  Hollander 
holds  himself  to  have  properly  dined.  This 
may  take  the  place  of  the  plain  pudding 
among  ourselves,  which  is  almost  unknown 
in  Holland,  and  is  only  produced  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  an  English  visitor,  who  may 
well  be  amazed  at  the  fearful  mess  made 
of  it,  and  amused,  if  not  flattered,  by  a 
complaisance  to  his  depraved  tastes  ;  for 
it  comes  to  table  as  a  huge  dish  full  to  the 
brim  with  fruit,  covered  with  paste  of  the 
thickest  and  heaviest ;  and,  baked  or 
boiled,  this  is  called  an  Pinglish  pudding ! 
There  are  invariably  two  courses  of  solid 
meat ;  and  the  changes'  are  rung  ui>on 
beef,  veal,  ham,  for  mutton  and  lamb  are 
scarcely  ever  eaten.  (>ood  mutton  is  not 
to  be  had  in  Holland.  There  is  some 
peculiarity  in  the  pastures  or  climate 
which  makes  mutton  very  rank  and  tal¬ 
lowy.  I’he  poor  [leople  eat  it,  of  course, 
and  so  they  do  geese,  which  are  by  no 
means  looked  upon  as  a  luxury ;  but  a 
greater  number  by  far  of  fat  sheep  than 
are  consumed  in  Holland  are  shipped  for 
the  English,  particularly  the  London, 
market ;  and  it  is  said,  that  after  pastur¬ 
ing  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  Eng- 
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land,  the  over-rich  flavor  leaves  their  meat, 
which,  however,  when  brought  to  market 
is  still  inferior  in  quality  to  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lish  born  and  bred  mutton. 

The  amenities  of  the  table  and  its  cus¬ 
toms  have  their  slight  peculiarities.  The 
piece  de  resistance  and  other  meat  dishes 
are  carved  by  the  host  into  slices  upon  a 
plate  which  is  passed  from  guest  to  guest, 
who  help  themselves  according  to  fancy, 
every  gentleman  having  previously  taken 
good  care  of  his  left-hand  lady,  his  own 
peculiar  charge.  A  stranger  will  soon  be 
taught  that  she  expects  him  to  choose  a 
slice  to  her  liking,  and  having  helped 
himself  and  passed  on  the  meat-plate,  to 
make  a  tender  inquiry  about  her  selection 
of  pickles,  for  he  cannot  but  notice  that 
she  has  meanwhile  been  making  a  solemn 
and  deliberate  survey  of  the  great  variety 
upon  the  table  :  pickles,  she,  and  every¬ 
body,  invariably  eats  with  meat,  hot  or 
cold,  and  no  wonder,  the  quality  lieing 
really  superb.  The  great  pride  of  a  Dutch 
house-wife,  if  it  may  not  be  said  that  |)re- 
serves  are  a  greater,  is  pickles,  and  both 
of  them  make  a  great  show  upon  the  din¬ 
ner-table.  One  little  custom  prevails  in 
helping  a  fair  left  hand  neighbor  to  wine — 
the  gentleman  must  be  careful  to  i)our  a 
few  drops  into  his  own  glass  first.  Whether 
this  be  simply  to  give  himself  the  benefit 
of  any  i)articles  of  dust  or  cork  iqwn  the 
top,  or  be  actually  the  remains  of  the  an¬ 
cient  custom  of  tasting  to  deny  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  jioison  in  the  cup,  the  thing  is  al¬ 
ways  done  to  the  last  glass.  Possibly  it 
may  even  be  the  heathen  custom  of  liba¬ 
tion,  which  is  certainly  practised  by  the 
lower  classes  in  England  ;  and  in  Holland 
the  ceremony  is  gone  through  even  with 
decanted  wine. 

'I'he  Dutch  have  solved  the  great  eat- 
ing-with-the  knife  question  in  a  very  eft'ec- 
tual  manner  by  doing  away  wi.h  the  temp¬ 
tation.  Their  native  siiecimens  of  cutler)' 
are  so  bad  that  in  using  them  there  can 
be  no  ever-recurring  pleasure  such  as 
may  be  had  in  wielding  a  well-balanced, 
smooth,  ivory-handled  Rodgers,  which  an¬ 
swers  to  every  turn  of  the  wrist,  and  cuts 
so  clean  and  true  as  to  make  one  fancy 
even. the  toughest  beefsteak  negotiable 
into  tit-bits.  The  diner  in  Holland  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cut  up  his  meat  and  other  eat¬ 
ables  all  at  once  upon  his  plate,  as  well 
as  he  can  manage  with  his  wretched  im- 
I  plement,  which  he  then  gladly  deposits 


upon  a  glass  holder  by  his  side,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  eat  away  with  the  fork  alone, 
held  in  his  right  hand.  The  stock  of  cut¬ 
lery,  bad  as  it  is,  cannot  be  very  large, 
for  one  knife  and  fork  is  all  the  allowance 
for  each  person  during  the  whole  dinner. 

The  various  dishes  of  fresh  fruit,  or  fruit 
preserved  entire,  such  as  peaches  and 
apricots,  are  handed  up  in  succession  to 
the  hostess  first,  who,  having  counted 
noses,  cuts  up  into  halves  or  (juarters  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  guests  and  the 
(piantity  of  fruit  uj^on  the  dish,  which  is 
then  passed  from  hand  to  hand  so  that 
whether  the  supply  be  plentiful  or  scanty, 
each  guest,  if  he  choose,  may  have  his 
fair  portion.  This  seems  to  be  a  hospita¬ 
ble  method  ;  it  certainly  prohibits  on  the 
one  hand  the  display  of  selfish  dexterity, 
not  unseen  at  English  tables,  sometimes 
made  on  a  dish  of  fine  peaches,  when 
there  are  a  dozen  or  more  to  partake,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  modest  forbear¬ 
ance  which  leaves  the  peaches  untouched 
and  the  longing  soul  unsatisfied. 

Immediately  after  eating  has  ceased 
the  cigar  lx>x  is  taken  round  by  the  chil¬ 
dren,  if  any  are  present,  and  no  lady 
dreams  of  objecting,  nor  is  even  consent 
asked.  .After  some  little  time  all  retire  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  Mevrouw  finds 
her  tea  eejuipage  ready  to  her  hand  ;  and 
when  the  gentlemen  have  had  their  small 
cup  they  lounge  off  to  business  until  nine 
o’clock. 

'These  hours  of  business  must  be  ter¬ 
ribly  long  and  wearisome  to  the  jioor 
clerks ;  for  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
hard  work  goes  on  all  the  time.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  of  course,  there  is  a  press  of  bu¬ 
siness,  which  may  engage  them  closely 
during  the  whole  twelve  hours ;  but  as 
the  last  few  hours  are  commonly  spent  in 
gossip,  as  is  also  the  case  with  shopmen, 
it  does  seem  that  an  early  closing  move¬ 
ment  would  not  be  amiss.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  rule  of 
the  Dutch  merchant  in  his  office,  and  of 
the  tradesman  in  his  shop,  is  very  much 
of  that  patriarchal  kind  which  is  almost 
defunct  among  ourselves.  He  considers 
it  his  duty  to  look  after  the  morals  of  his 
dependents  quite  as  much  as  to  insist 
uj)on  their  work  being  properly  done,  and 
so,  unwisely  jierhaps,  keeps  them  under 
the  supix>sed  restraint  of  business  late 
enough  for  the  longing  for  dissipation  to 
yield  to  the  stronger  desire  for  sleep. 
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The  amusements  and  occupation  of 
an  evening  at  home  in  a  family  in  easy 
circumstances,  which  is  the  sort  of  family 
whose  daily  life  has  been  here  described, 
are  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  of  civilization,  and  those  in  Hol¬ 
land  are  no  exception.  A  little  music, 
needlework,  and  reading,  with  pleasant 
chat  and  small  games,  not  forgetting  the 
preparation  of  lessons  by  the  children, 
pass  away  the  time  until  ten  o’clock. 
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when  after  another  “  coffee -drinking,” 
very  similar  to  the  early  morning  meal, 
the  family  retire  to  rest. 

It  still  remains  to  give  some  account 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  country 
life,  births,  weddings,  and  deaths,  court¬ 
ing  and  religious  practices,  all  of  which 
will  show  the  truth  of  the  adage  “  autres 
pays,  autres  moeurs,”  even  in  the  case  of 
our  first  cousins  the  Dutch,  and  will  form 
the  subject  matter  of  another  chapter. 


Tbe  Spectator. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THAT  HEATHEN  CHINEE.” 


Humor  had  a  great  part  in  solving  the 
Slavery  question  in  America ; — for  with¬ 
out  the  sparkling  and  abundant  humor  of 
the  “  Biglow  Papers,”  and  the  equally 
powerful  though,  |>erhaps,  not  equally 
sparkling  humor  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cab¬ 
in,”  and  its  successors,  the  Slavery  crisis 
in  the  United  States  would  certainly  have 
come  much  later  than  it  did,  or,  had  it 
come  when  it  did,  would  have  found 
opinion  much  less  ripe  for  action  than  it 
actually  was  when  the  struggle  began. 
And  now  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a 
stroke  of  humor,  of  a  very  much  slighter 
kind  indeed,  though  the  work  of  a  genius 
very  fresh  and  genuine  of  its  kind,  will  go 
far  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  Chinese 
immigration  into  California  and  the  States 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  new  world.  Mr. 
Bret  Harte, — whose  genius,  as  indicated 
by  his  “  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  ”  and 
other  prose  tales,  has  certainly  been  rather 
in  the  direction  of  pathos  than  of  mere 
humor,  though  his  pathos  always  touches 
the  borderland  of  the  grotesque,  gaining 
thereby  fresh  pathos,  instead  of  losing 
any, — has  published  a  ballad  on  “  That 
Heathen  Chinee  ”  so  penetrating  in  its 
subdued  satire  of  the  American  selfishness 
which  is  the  main  strength  of  the  cry 
against  “the  cheap  labor”  of  the  Chinese, 
that  it  is  asserted  to  have  turned  the  tide 
of  feeling  against  the  party  which  wishes 
to  prohibit  the  Chinese  immigration.  Yet 
so  restrained  is  the  satire,  that  the  politi¬ 
cian  most  vehemently  opposed  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Chinese  labor,  is  said  to  have 
written  to  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  when  his  ballad 
was  first  published,  to  thank  him  for  it, 
writing,  of  course,  under  the  impression 
that  the  ballad  was  a  new  and  {>owerful 
blow  struck  on  his  own  side  of  the  ques¬ 


tion.  Of  course,  if  the  story  is  true,  the 
politician  in  ({uestion  must  have  been 
somewhat  thickheaded,  for  it  would  not 
be  easy  for  a  moderately  intelligent  man 
to  avoid  seeing  that  Mr.  Bret  Harte 
wished  to  delineate  the  Chinese  simply  as 
beating  the  Yankee  at  his  own  evil  game, 
and  to  delineate  the  Yankee  as  not  at  all 
disposed  to  take  offence  at  the  “  cheap 
labor  ”  of  his  Oriental  rival,  until  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  could  not  cheat  the  cheap 
laborer  half  so  completely  as  the  cheap 
laborer  could  cheat  him.  Still,  the  blun¬ 
der,  or  it  may  be  the  rumor  of  the  blunder, 
]X)ints  clearly  to  the  most  striking  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  humor  displayed  in  this 
ballad,  and  in  one  or  two  others  of  the 
same  kind,  which  are  published  side  by 
side  with  it  in  the  volume*  from  which  we 
take  it, — the  extreme  reticence  of  style, — 
a  reticence  which  if  expressed  in  less  ver¬ 
nacular  language  would  indicate  the  re¬ 
serve  of  cultivated  indifference,  —  with 
which  the  w'riter  glosses  over  what  he  de¬ 
sires  to  say.  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  genius  is 
chiefly,  as  we  have  said,  great  in  pathos  ; 
but  in  “That  Heathen  Chinee”  there  is 
no  pathos,  only  banter  and  scorn  of  the 
outwitted  Americans  who  raise  the  cry 
against  cheap  labor.  We  must  quote  the 
whole  ballad : 

••THAT  HEATHEN  CHINEE. 

••Tabli  Mountain,  1870. 

“  Which  I  wish  to  remark —  ' 

And  my  language  is  plain — 

That  for  ways  that  are  dark 
And  for  tricks  that  are  vain. 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar. 

Which  the  same  1  would  rise  to  explain. 


•  That  Heathen  Chinee,  and  other  Poems, 
mostly  Hutnorous.  By  F.  Bret  Harte.  New 
York :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
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“  Ah  Sin  was  his  name ; 

And  I  shall  not  deny 
In  regard  to  the  same 

What  that  name  might  imply. 

But  his  smile  it  was  pensive  and  child-like. 

As  I  frequent  remarked  to  Bill  Nye. 

“  It  was  August  the  third  ; 

And  quite  soft  was  the  skies ; 

Wliich  it  might  be  inferred  ^ 

That  Ah  Sin  was  likewise  ; 

Yet  he  played  it  that  day  upon  William 
And  me  in  a  way  1  despise. 

“  Which  we  had  a  small  game, 

And  Ah  Sin  took  a  hand : 

It  was  Euchre.  The  same 
He  did  not  understand  ; 

But  he  smiled  as  he  sat  by  the  table, 

With  the  smile  that  was  child -like  and  bland. 

“  Yet  the  cards  they  were  stocked 
In  a  way  that  I  grieve. 

And  my  feelings  were  shocked 
•At  the  state  of  Nye’s  sleeve: 

Which  was  stuffed  full  of  aces  and  bowers 
And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 

“  But  the  hands  that  were  played 
By  that  heathen  Chinee, 

And  the  points  that  he  made 
Were  quite  frightful  to  see — 

Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower. 

Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

“  Then  I  looked  up  at  Nye, 

And  he  gazed  upon  me  ; 

And  he  rose  with  a  sigh. 

And  said,  ‘  Can  this  be? 

We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor 
And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee. 

“  In  the  scene  that  ensued 
I  did  not  take  a  hand. 

But  the  floor  it  was  strewed 
Like  the  leaves  on  the  strand 
With  the  cards  that  Ah  Sin  had  been  hiding. 
In  the  game  *  he  did  not  understand.’ 

“In  his  sleeves,  which  were  long. 

He  had  twenty-four  packs — 

Which  was  coming  it  strong. 

Yet  I  state  but  the  facts; 

And  we  found  on  his  nails,  which  were  taper. 
What  is  frequent  in  tapers, — that’s  wax. 

“  Which  is  why  I  remark. 

And  my  language  is  plain. 

That  for  ways  that  are  dark. 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain. 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar — 

Which  the  same  1  am  free  to  maintain.’’ 

It  would  be  impossible,  we  think,  to 
conceive  a  more  impartial  and  carefully- 
subdued  narrative.  It  has  the  air  almost 
of  “  quietism,”  so  scrupulously  does  it  re¬ 
frain  from  using  strong  expressions,  or 
rather  even  seek  for  weak  ones  when 
strong  would  be  justified,  —  a  kind  of 
humor  also  well  brought  out  in  the  very 
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amusing  ballad  concerning  the  break-up 
of  “The  Society  upon  the  Stanislaus,” 
where  one  of  the  Society’s  violent  death 
is  described  in  the  exquisite  euphemism  of 
the  last  line  we  are  about  to  quote : — 

“Then  Abner  Dean  of  Anger*  raised  a  point  of 
order — when 

A  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  took  him  in  the 
alxlomen. 

And  he  smiled  a  kind  of  sickly  smile,  and  curled  up 
on  the  floor. 

And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no 
more.’’ 

And  the  characteristic  quietism,  as  we 
have  called  it,  of  the  details,  holds  also  of 
the  genial  thesis  of  the  first-named  ballad, 
which  insinuates  “That  Heathen  Chinee” 
not  indeed  into  our  respect,  but  into  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  moral  position  in  our 
minds  which  is  occupied  by  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  op|X)nents,  and  a  somewhat  higher 
position  of  intelligence,  under  cover  of  a 
softly-toned  description  of  his  peculiar 
darkness  and  cunning.  The  ballad-maker 
seems  so  thoroughlj^  permeated  by  the 
subject  of  his  jxirtrait,  that  he  falls  into  a 
style  which  is  the  reflex  of  it,  a  style  of 
broken  syntax,  but  of  tender,  dovelike 
craft,  of  blandly  smiling,  child-like  inno¬ 
cence  veiling  a  perfect  cunning,  which 
steals  your  admiration  before  you  know  it 
by  its  excess  of  infantile  confidence  and 
bewitching  sweetness.  Ah  Sin  playing  the 
game  “he  did  not  understand”  with 
twenty-four  packs  of  cards  up  his  sleeves, 
while  Bill  Nye  had  only  contrived  to  se¬ 
crete  a  few  aces  and  knaves  in  his,  is  de¬ 
lineated  in  verse  whose  very  movement 
speaks  of  placid  irony  and  •  skilful  in¬ 
sinuation. 

Yet  “That  Heathen  Chinee,”  though 
it  is  far  the  most  successful  of  Mr.  Bret 
Harte’s  attempts  in  verse,  achieving  a 
much  more  ]>erfect  outward  form  for  its 
idea  than  any  of  his  other  pieces,  whether 
styled  “humorous”  or  not,  is  curiously 
enough  very  nearly  the  only  work  of  his 
in  which  a  certain  pathos  is  not  the  pre¬ 
dominant  effect  of  his  various  studies  in 
the  grotesque.  His  graver  verses  are  not 
particularly  happy,  but  in  almost  all  of 
them  this  subdued  pathos  is  the  key-note ; 
and  in  his  prose  sketches  of  California  life, 
which  are,  as  we  had  last  year  occasion  to 
point  out,  wonderful  things  of  their  kind, 
the  humor  is  all  of  the  pathetic  order  ;  and 
though  reminding  us  at  times  of  Dickens’s 
quick  eye  and  mode  of  laying  an  excess  of 
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emphasis  un  individual  characteristics, 
showing  a  far  truer  and  less  luelodraraatic 
turn  for  pathos.  Strangely  enough,  too, 
the  one  trait  which  appears  and  reappears 
in  every  sketch  and  trait  as  the  perennial 
spring  of  pathos,  is  the  depth  of  that  al¬ 
most  unintelligible  animal  hdelity  in  the 
relation  between  individuals  often  of 
otherwise  low  character, — sometimes  be¬ 
tween  two  rough  partners  to  a  gold  claim, 
— sometimes  between  a  prostitute  and  an 
innocent  girl  of  good  character, — some¬ 
times  between  a  rough  miner  and  a  found¬ 
ling  child,— or  between  a  village  school¬ 
master  or  schoolmistress  and  the  wild 
children  reclaimed  by  them, — which  the 
rude  life  of  half-settled  districts  appears 
to  bring  out  into  relief  as  the  one  redeem¬ 
ing  virtue  of  otherwise  all  but  utterly  de¬ 
graded  societies.  Usually  verse  is  the 
natural  expression  of  strong  feeling,  and 
the  writer  who  can  produce  verse  on 
light  subjects  which  naturally  elicit  very 
little,  can  produce  more  and  better  on 
those  which  touch  him  deeper.  Hut  it 
has  not  been  so  with  Mr.  Bret  Harte. 
Many,  nay,  most  of  his  prose  sketches  de¬ 
lineate  with  striking  power  and  felicity 
that  most  pathetic  of  all  conditions  of 
mind,  the  dumb  inarticulate  fidelity  of 
rough  natures  aching  under  the  spell  of 
an  affection  they  cannot  themselves  either 
master  or  comprehend;  and  this  power 
and  felicity  are  as  much  shown  in  the  re¬ 
serve,  as  in  the  truth,  with  which  this 
irai>erioiis  feeling  is  painted,  for  melodra¬ 
matic  effects  are  always  avoided,  and  all 
redundancy  of  expression  eschewed.  Yet 
in  the  iwems,  whether  humorous  or  other¬ 
wise,  there  is  little  attempt,  and  hardly 
any  successful  attempt,  to  paint  this  feel¬ 
ing,  which  has  evidently  deeply  fascinated 
the  imagination  of  the  Californian  humor¬ 
ist  ;  and  in  the  one  effort  which  has  both  de¬ 
served  and  gained  a  great  popular  suc- 
-cess,  —  “That  Heathen  Chinee,”  —  the 
writer’s  fancy  seems  to  have  been  actually 
entranced  by  the  opposite  characteris¬ 
tic, — the  wonderful  freedom  of  “That 
Heathen  Chinee  ’!  from  all  sense  of  con¬ 
straint  and  all  disposition  to  moderation 
in  the  cheat  he  practises  upon  his  antago¬ 
nists, — the  perfect  sweetness  of  the  dis¬ 
simulation,  and  the  illimitable  audacity 
beneath  it  In  describing  this,  Mr.  Bret 
Harte’ s  imagination  has  sung  itself  into  a 
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sort  of  dance  of  rhythmical  measure,  won¬ 
derfully  expressive  of  wily  blandishment ; 
but  directly  he  attempts  to  delineate  the 
better  elements  of  human  nature,  the 
sense  of  conflict  begins,  and  he  can  only 
model  them  in  the  ruder  clay  of  prose. 
We  should  gather  from  his  sketches  that 
the  only  life  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  region,  is  that  which  is  perfect  in 
the  completeness  of  unembarassed  guile, 
— and  that  as  soon  as  you  get  to  any  good 
at  all,  you  get  to  what  is  so  full  of  alloy 
and  adulteration,  that  it  takes  a  good  deal 
of  discrimination  to  distinguish  the  dif¬ 
ferent  elements  it  contains.  Mr.  Bret 
Harte’s  best  verses  on  Californian  society 
are,  strictly  si)eaking,  vers  de  soci'ett,  verses 
in  which,  as  he  does  not  travel  out  of  the 
region  of  the  literary  etching  of  grotesque 
and  amusing  social  incident,  he  finds 
nothing  really  worthy  of  his  airy  touch  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  barbarous  and  bad.  Directly 
he  cuts  dee|)er  to  something  underneath 
the  surface  of  society,  something  lying  at 
the  heart,  he  loses  his  power  of  airy  out¬ 
line,  because  he  reaches  what  is  more 
complex ;  and  he  has  not  sufficient  mas¬ 
tery  of  verse  to  make  it  speak  for  him 
the  language  of  suppressed  passion,  the 
language  of  the  nobler  nature  engaged  in 
the  conquest  of  rough,  heterogeneous 
materials. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  can  do  in  verse  for 
Californian  society  what  Mr.  Locker  does 
for  English  society, — can  give  its  oddities 
with  a  certain  fanciful  ease.  But  when 
he  goes  beneath  its  external  features,  he 
comes  upon  paradoxes  which  exhaust  his 
command  of  rhythmical  phrases  and  caden¬ 
ces,  which  require  words  expressive  of  real 
correspondence  or  contrast  for  the  rhymes, 
instead  of  mere  light-minded  verbal  vis-il- 
vis,  and  then  he  is  compelled  to  betake 
himself  to  prose  ;  the  more  perhaps  that 
the  feature  which  strikes  him  as  most 
healthy  and  hopeful  in  that  strange  so¬ 
ciety,  is  a  dumb  virtue  that  looks  almost 
like  an  inheritance  from  some  lower  race 
of  creatures,  creatures  among  whom 
fidelity  had  not  yet  had  to  fight  for  its  life 
against  the  inroads  of  rational  cunning. 
“  That  Heathen  Chinee  ”  will  live.  But 
the  humorist  who  painted  him  has  thrown 
a  far  greater  depth  of  humor  into  the  very 
sad,  and  even  half-tragic  volume  of  his 
prose  tales  and  sketches. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  axlvance 
which  has  been  made  in  geographical 
discovery  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  exploration  of  a  large  portion  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  lying  to  northwestward  of  the 
great  equatorial  lakes,  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth, 
already  known  through  his  botanical  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  lower  Nile  valley,  the  first  prac¬ 
tised  traveller  who  has  penetrated  far  into 
this  region.  The  reports  of  the  ivory 
traders,  Piaggia  and  the  brothers  Poncet, 
had  already  indicated  the  great  interest  of 
this  part  of  Africa,  but  it  has  been  left  to 
the  Cemian  traveller,  in  reaching  a  |K>si- 
tion  nearer  the  «quator  in  the  centre  of 
the  continent  than  any  European  has  be¬ 
fore  attained,  to  determine  the  limit  of  the 
Nile  valley  in  this  direction,  and  to  cross 
the  water-parting  into  a  westward  basin, 
presumably  that  of  Lake  Chad.  As  yet 
only  the  outline  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth’s 
discoveries  have  reached  Europe.*  The 
newly  explored  country  lies  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  perplexing  and  varia¬ 
ble  entanglement  of  rivers  and  swamps 
which  feed  the  White  Nile  from  the  west 
in  its  course  between  (iondokoro  and  the 
Bahr-el  Gha/al  ;  through  which  lirun-Rol- 
let,  Petherick,  Madame  Tinne,  and  von 
Heuglin  have  wandered,  without  entirely 
unravelling  its  jdan.  Iteyond  this  swamp 
region  to  the  water-parting  southwest- 
ward,  the  land  traversed  by  Dr.  Schwein¬ 
furth  forms  part  of  a  great  sandstone  for¬ 
mation.  Its  surface  has  two  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguished  characters  of  vegetation ;  that 
of  the  deeply-cut  channels  of  its  numerous 
rivers  and  streams,  whose  banks  are  thickly 
overgrown  with  tall  trees  ;  and  that  of  the 
grassy,  park-like  steppes  between  these, 
with  dwarf  trees  or  clumps  of  bush.  On 
the  water-parting  itself  the  aspect  of  the 
country  changes,  and  presents  a  system  of 
bare  and  swampy  Hats,  with  a  white  sandy 
soil. 

The  ruling  tribe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile  watershed  here  is  that  of  the  Niam- 
Niams,  who  are  described  by  the  Marquis 
Antinori  as  men  of  powerful  form  and 
stately  carriage,  bronze-colored  skin,  and 
long  sleek  hair.  On  crossing  the  water- 
parting  into  a  fertile  country,  where  the 

*  In  letters  received  at  Gotha  (aoth  Nov  1870),  and 
publiihed  in  Petermann’s  Mittkeil)m£tH,»aA  in  a  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  Cologn*  CtuttU. 


Oil-palm  gives  a  new  character  to  the  land¬ 
scape,  Dr.  Schweinfurth  came  upon  a  race 
differing  from  these  in  every  respect  The 
Ab&nga  and  Monbuttu  of  the  inner  water¬ 
shed  are  distinguished  by  the  lighter  color 
of  their  skin,  and  their  blonde  and  frizzled 
hair  is  worn  by  both  sexes  in  a  high  chig¬ 
non.  Though  inhabiting  a  richer  land  than 
the  Niam-Niams,  and  in  advance  of  them 
in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  cultivating  the 
banana  and  other  fruits,  trading  in  copper, 
and  forging  weaixms  in  iron,  the  Monbuttu 
rank  far  beneath  them  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  since  they  indulge  in  cannibal¬ 
ism  to  an  extent  which  appears  to  be  un- 
jiaralleled  on  the  globe,  a  practice  in  no 
way  explicable  here  by  necessity,  since  the 
land  alxiunds  in  game  of  all  kinds.  To 
the  south  of  the  Monbuttu  is  a  dwarf  race 
named  Acka  or  Ticki-Ticki ;  the  average 
height  of  the  men  of  this  tribe  is  five  feet, 
but  many  do  not  reach  this  measure.  The 
most  southerly  point  reached  by  Dr. 
Schweinfurth  is  in  lat.  3“  35'  N.,  long.  27° 
5'  E.  of  Greenwich,  2,500  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  three  days’  journey  to  S.S.E.  of 
the  Niam-Niam  chief  Kifa’s  (now  his  son 
Kanna’s)  residence,  the  extremity  of 
Piaggia’s  route.  Here  is  the  palace  of 
Munsa,  the  chief  of  the  Monbuttu,  com¬ 
pared  by  the  traveller  to  a  middle-sized 
railway  station  in  bulk  and  form.  This 
capital  is  south  of  a  great  river,  named 
Uelle  both  by  the  Niam-Niams  and  the 
Monbuttu,  which  is  as  large  as  the  blue 
Nile  in  summer  at  Chartum.  It  is  formed 
near  28°  E.  long,  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Gudda  and  Klbali,  the  latter  apparently 
springing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sour¬ 
ces  of  the  Tonj,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
mountains  which  enclose  the  Albert 
N’yanza.  Farther  on  its  westward  course 
the  Uelle  is  said  to  receive  two  large 
tributaries  from  the  south,  and  an  affluent 
on  the  right  bank,  which  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
believes  to  be  the  river  of  Sena  reported 
by  von  Heuglin.  The  Uelle,  which  is  navi¬ 
gated  by  native  canoes  of  30  feet  in  length 
and  6  feet  broad,  is  the  Bari  or  Babura 
river  of  the  brothers  Poncet,  and  since  it 
maintains  a  northwesterly  direction  into 
the  land  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  “  cloth¬ 
ed  people  who  pray  on  the  ground,”  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  it  is  the  upper 
course  of  the  Shari  river,  the  main  supply- 
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ing  stream  of  Lake  Chad.  Piaggia  and 
the  Poncets  repiort  this  river  as  flowing  out 
of  a  great  lake.  Brun-Rollet  and  von 
Heuglin  each  heard  of  a  great  lalte  in  this 
region,  and  from  these  reports,  especially 
from  the  apparently  exact  information  of 
Piaggia,  a  fourth  great  equatorial  sheet  of 
water,  of  an  extent  rivalling  the  Victoria 
I^ke,  has  been  represented  on  recent 
maps  to  northwestward  of  the  Albert 
N’yanza ;  but  for  the  reasons,  that  the 
confluence  of  so  many  large  streams  to 
form  the  USlle,  show  that  it  is  rather  a 
mountain-bom  river  than  the  outlet  of  a 
lake  ;  and  that  though  he  came  within  a 
day’s  journey  of  the  position  given  by 
Piaggia  to  its  northern  shore,  he  could 
nowhere  find  any  one  who  had  seen  or 
heard  of  the  lake  at  all,  Dr.  Schweinfiirth 
throws  strong  doubts  on  its  existence. 
Still  some  weight  must  be  given  to  the 
independently  received  infonnation  of  the 
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four  travellers  above  named,  and  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  this  lake  is 
still  to  be  solved. 

Thus  the  opening  up  of  the  African  Conti¬ 
nent  is  at  last  proceeding  with  rapid  strides. 
The  details  of  this  journey,  and  of  those 
which  Dr.  Schweinfurth  was  on  the  point 
of  undertaking  when  his  letters  were  de¬ 
spatched,  will  ^ve  the  accurate  geo^phy 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  western  side  of 
the  Nile  valley  ;  the  corresponding  east¬ 
ern  half  in  these  latitudes  is  now  being 
])enetrated  by  the  great  discoverer.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  with  his  Egyptian  forces, 
and  if,  above  all,  there  shall  be  added  to 
this  the  long  pent-up  store  of  African 
knowledge  which  Dr.  Livingstone  now 
jealously  guards.  Inner  Africa  will  no  long¬ 
er  be  counted  among  the  unknown  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  the  time  of  great  discov¬ 
eries  will  be  nearly  at  an  end. 


Chamberi.’s  JounuL 
RECOMPENSE 

In  Spring,  two  robins  from  the  wamier  lands 
,  Builded  a  nest  upon  an  unsafe  limb 
Of  the  tall  tree  that  by  my  window  stands 

And  every  mom  they  praised  God  with  a  hymn. 
And  when  a  certain  season  passed  away. 

Five  light-green  eggs  within  the  building  lay. 


Above  the  rash  and  clatter  of  the  street. 

Devotedly  was  guatded  each  green  trust. 
And  the  round  house  was  an  abode  most  sweet. 
Roofed  with  awaiting  wings.  Better  to  rust 
With  iron  patience  than  forego  a  hope. 

And  pent  life  in  the  shells  was  felt  to  grope. 


But  one  dread  day,  before  the  sun  went  down, 

A  cloud  arose,  a  black  and  monstrous  hand. 
That  robbed  the  sunset  of  its  golden  crown,  . 

A  windy  shudder  shook  the  frightened  land. 
The  portals  of  the  storm  were  opened  wide. 

And  pealing  thunder  rolled  on  every  side. 


Then  was  it  some  unchained  malicious  gust 

Troubled  the  spray  whereon  the  nest  was  made. 

And  to  the  ground  the  sott-floored  dwelling  thrust. 

And  wrecked  its  hapless  store.  The  birds,  dismayed. 
Shrilled  their  umisnal  grief,  and  beat  the  air 
With  wings  whose  very  whir  was  like  despair. 
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At  dawn,  my  neighbors,  living  o’er  the  way, 

Sent  me  the  whisper  that  their  babe  was  dead ; 
And  when  they  led  me  where  the  body  lay — 

The  free,  winged  spirit’s  shell,  untimely  shed — 
And  the  wild  cries  of  their  distress  I  heard, 

I  thought  with  pity  of  each  parent  bird.^ 

Yet  grief  is  but  a  cloud  that  soon  is  past ; 

For  there  the  mated  robins  came  once  more. 
And  built  again  a  nest,  compact,  and  fast 

Upon  the  tree  that  grows  before  my  door; 

And  in  it,  from  the  window,  could  be  seen 
Five  sources  of  sweet  music,  new  and  clean. 


Time  passed,  and  to  the  good  home  opposite 
Another  babe  was  bom,  and  all  the  love 
That  was  bereft  that  fierce  and  stormy  night. 
Fell  to  the  latter  child  as  from  above  ; 
And  in  the  nest  five  yellow  mouths  one  day. 
Of  their  impatient  hunger  made  display. 


We  love  our  dead,  and  hold  their  memories  dear ; 

But  living  love  is  sweeter  than  regret. 

God’s  ways  are  just,  and  though  they  seem  severe. 
He  can  give  back  with  blessings  greater  yet 
Than  we  have  lost.  He  chastens  for  some  good. 
That  in  our  weakness  is  not  understood. 


PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DARWIN. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 


There  is  no  living  man,  probably,  whose 
portrait  our  readers  will  feel  more  curiosity 
to  see  than  that  of  Professor  Chari.es 
Darwin.  We  have  taken  some  pains, 
accordingly,  to  procure  a  good  photograph, 
and  to  have  it  carefully  engraved,  and 
we  commend  the  engraving  to  our  readers 
as  an  excellent  and  accurate  likeness. 
Of  the  life  of  Professor  Darwin  we  can 
give  only  a  brief  and  concise  statement 
of  leading  events.  Few  men  who  have 
attained  such  fame  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  keeping  public  curiosity  out  of 
the  detaiils  of  his  private  and  personal 
life ;  and  those  who  know  him  at  all 
must  know  him  for  the  present  by  his 
works. 

Charles  Robert  Darwin  was  bom  at 
Shrewsbury,  February  12,  1809,  being  a 
son  of  Dr.  Robert  W.  Darwin,  physician 
of  that  town  ;  his  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  modern  founder 
of  the  English  pottery  manufacture,  with 
whose  biography,  written  by  Miss  Mete- 


yard,  the  reader  is  probably  familiar.  Mr. 
Darwin’s  grandfather  was  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Er^mus  Darwin,  the  author  of  the 
“  Botanic  Garden,”  “  Zodnomia,”  “  Origin 
of  Society,”  etc.  It  may  be  assumed  that  it 
was  from  him  the  grandson  inherited  not 
only  the  general  tendency,  but  the  direc¬ 
tion  towards  a  particular  line  of  specula¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Darwin  was  educated  first  at 
Shrewsbury  School  under  Dr.  Butler,  af¬ 
terwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield  ;  he  went  to 
the  University  of  (xlinburgh  in  1825,  re¬ 
mained  there  two  years,  and  was  next 
entered  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1831. 
His  hereditary  aptitude  for  the  study  of 
natural  science  must  have  been  early  per¬ 
ceived  by  his  instructors.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Henslow,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  recommended  him,  therefore,  to 
Captain  Fitzroy  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1831,  when  a  naturalist  was 
to  be  chosen  to  accompany  the  second 
surveying  expedition  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle 
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in  the"  Southern  Seas.  The  first  expedi-  the  Royal  Society  ;  the  Wollaston  medal, 
tion,  that  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  by  the  Geological  Society  ;  and  he  has 
1826  to  1830,  had  explored  the  coasts  of  been  created  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
Patagonia  ;  the  Beagle,  which  sailed  again  Knight  of  the  (irder  of  Merit.  He  has 
December  27,  1831,  and  returned  to  Eng-  frequently  contributed  to  the  transactions 
land  October  22,  1836,  made  a  scientific  of  the  Geological,  the  Zoological,  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Its  main  Linnaean,  and  other  botanical  societies  ; 
object  was,  by  a  continuous  series  of  and  his  treatise  on  the  Cirripedia,  pub- 
chronometrical  measurements,  to  pro-  lished  by  the  Ray  Society  in  1851-3,  is 
cure  a  complete  chain  of  meridian  dis-  one  of  his  works  held  in  much  esteem, 
tances.  There  were  also  magnetic  obser-  Botanists  have  appreciated  his  observa- 
vations  of  some  importance  ;  but  the  tions  of  the  habits  of  climbing  plants,  and 
zoology,  botany,  and  geology  of  the  dif-  his  very  interesting  book,  published  in 
ferent  countries  visited  were  examined  by  1862,  upon  the  methods  by  which  the  fer- 
Mr.  Darwin.  He  served  without  salary,  tilization  of  orchids  is  eft'ected  through 
and  partly  jiaid  his  own  expenses,  on  con-  the  agency  of  certain  insects, 
dition  that  he  should  have  the  entire  dis-  But  M.  Darw’in’s  reputation  is  based 
posal  of  his  collections.  These  were  chiefly  upon  the  famous  philosophical 
received  in  England  by  Professor  Hens-  theory,  which  has  been  identified  with  his 
low.  Their  value  to  the  advancement  of  name,  and  which  was  first  ex})ounded  in 
science  was  shown  by  the  special  reports  his  “  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of 
upon  these  collections  of  the  highest  au-  Natural  Selection."  This  bold  and  inge- 
thorities  in  each  case  ;  of  Professor  Owen,  nious  essay  first  appeared  in  1859,  and 
upon  the  fossil  mammalia  ;  of  Mr.  Water-  has  since  been  translated  into  all  the 
house,  upon  the  living  beasts ;  of  Mr.  leading  Euroi)ean  languages.  Unlike 
Gould,  upon  the  birds ;  of  Dr.  Hooker,  most  philosophical  works,  it  made  at  once 
Professor  Henslow,  and  others  upon  the  a  profound  popular  impression  ;  thousands 
plants  ;  and  of  the  most  learned  men  in  of  copies  of  it  have  been  sold  ;  and  it  has 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects.  Mr.  Darwin  brought  about  a  complete  change  of  front, 
discovered  in  South  America  three  new  and  inspired  new  meaning  into  the  whole 
genera  of  extinct  animals.  The  Presi-  of  the  natural  sciences.  Indeed,  consider- 
dent  of  the  (ieological  Society  declared  ing  the  radical  and  startling  results  of  the 
that  his  voyage  was  one  of  the  most  im-  theory,  its  general  and  si)eedy  acceptance 
portant  events  for  that  science  that  had  by  the  larger  and  more  influential  part  of 
occurred  for  many  years.  To  the  general  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  world 
reader  few  books  of  travel  can  be  more  is  not  the  least  wonderful  feature  in  con- 
attractive  than  Mr.  Dar^’in’s  “  Journal  ”  nection  with  it. 

of  this  expedition,  which  he  first  published  The  “Descent  of  Man,"  which  still 
in  1839,  and  which  has  since  gone  through  further  elucidates  the  theory,  and  carries 
many  Virions.  It  was  in  this  same  year  it  to  its  logical  conclusion,  is  only  just 
that  Mr.  Darwin  married  his  cousin.  Miss  published,  and  an  estimate  of  its  effects 
Emma  Wedgw’ood.  Since  the  voyage  of  can  hardly  as  yet  be  made.  Much  think- 
the  Beagle,  Mr.  Darwin  has  not,  we  be-  ing  and  much  work  will  have  to  be  done 
lieve,  been  personally  engaged  in  any  before  the  verdict  is  finally  made  up,  but 
distant  explorations.  He  has  resided  for  the  various  arguments,  as  they  are  pre- 
many  years  i)ast  near  Farnborough,  in  sented,  will  be  promptly  laid  before  our 
Kent.  In  addition  to  numerous  papers  readers. 

on  scientific  subjects,  Mr.  Darwin  has  Besides  the  above-mentioned  books, 
written  three  elaborate  works  on  geology,  Mr.  Darwin  has  written  “  Animals  and 
viz.:  “  The  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Plants  Under  Domestication” — a  very 
Coral  Reefs,”  published  in  1842  ;  “Geo-  striking  and  comprehensive  work,  but  one 
logical  Observations  on  Volcanic  Islands,”  which  is  comparatively  little  known  to 
in  1844;  and  “  Geological  Observations  popular  readers.  It  is  too  elaborate  and 
on  South  America,”  1846.  The  honors  somewhat  too  technical  in  character  to 
of  several  British  and  foreign  scientific  suit  the  public  taste,  yet  it  seems  to  us 
societies  have  been  conferred  upon  him ;  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Royal  medal  and  Copley  medal,  by  the  whole  series  of  Darw'In’s  books. 
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Hand-Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  Eng¬ 
lish.  Hy  Hiram  Corson,  M.A.  New  York; 
Holt  &•  Williams.  1 871. 

The  aim  and  scope  of  this  work  are  so  clearly 
stated  in  the  author’s  own  words,  that  it  will 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  'excerpt  from  his  Preface,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  moclel  of  its  kind  :  “  The  present  work 
is  an  attempt  to  furnish  the  student  with  such  read¬ 
ing  material  and  accomjianying  aids  as  will  enable 
him  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  English  language 
from  the  ])urest  existing  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
or  English  down  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century, 
when  it  had  liecome,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
lingering  remains  of  the  old  inflections  essentially 
the  same  as  the  uninflected  language  of  the  present 
day.  The  selections  are  sufficiently  abundant,  if 
thoroughly  mastered,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
fullest  course  of  English  philology  that  can  lie 
made  practicable  in  our  High  Spools  and  Col¬ 
leges,  as  they  are  at  present  constituted.  The 
aim  has  been,  in  making  up  the  book,  to  choose 
such  p.assages  from  the  works  represented  as  are  in¬ 
teresting,  both  in  matter  and  in  manner,  and  philo- 
logically  valuable.  A  greater  variety  of  selections 
might  easily  have  been  made  from  the  carefully 
edited  material  that  has  accumulated  [during]  the 
last  twenty  years,  but  the  real  purposes  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  text-book  of  this  kind  are  better  subserved 
by  fewer  extracts  of  considerable  length,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  complete  productions  represent¬ 
ing  the  best  form  of  the  language  at  different 
perioils,  than  by  tid-bits  that  give  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  general  style  of  a  work.” 

The  copious  selections  are  followetl  by  a  “  (Jlos- 
sary  ”  or  lexicon,  ”  Outlines  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,”  ‘‘Grammar  of  Ijuimon,”  and  ‘‘ Okl 
South  English  Grammar;”  and  the  work  as  a 
whole  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  great  servic'e  to 
the  student  of  early  English  literature, — a  litera¬ 
ture  which,  as  Professor  Corson  says  elsewhere, 
“  cannot  be  pursued  with  success  upon  the  basis 
of  the  modem  forms  of  the  language.” 

The  Hand-Book  makes  a  thick  volume,  and  is 
issued  by  the  new  firm  of  Holt  &  Williams  in  the 
choice  and  tasteful  style  which  characterized  most 
of  the  publications  of  the  firm  they  have  sujier- 
seded.  The  change  of  name  was  caused  by  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Leypoldt  from  the  old  firm  of 
I.eypoldt  &  Holt,  he  having  concluded  to  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  the  Siting  of  his  valuable 
**  Literary  bulletin  and  Trade  Circular”  and 
‘‘Trade  Circular  Annual.” 

The  Life  and  letters  of  Hugh  Mili.ER.  By 
Peter  B.ayne,  M.A.  Boston:  Gould  Ian- 
coin.  1871. 

Hugh  Miller  was  alxnit  the  first  English  writer 
of  acknowletiged  eminence  who  perceived  and  tried 
to  rectify  the  growing  antagonism  between  Science 
and  revealed  religion ;  and  though  he  was  first  in 
point  of  time,  none  of  his  followers  has  surpassed 
him  in  intellectual  force. and  dialectic  ability. 
Little  has  since  been  added  to  his  argument,  as 
developed  in  “The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,”  and 
other  lx>oks  ;  and  this  series  yet  remains  the  most 
skilful  attempt  to  reconcile  the  facts  p{  Geology 


with  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Creation,  as 
found  in  Genesis.  And  no  similar  books  have 
ever  been  more  generally  read.  This  is  one  great 
result  of  Hugh  Miller’s  work,  independently  of  his 
noble  endeavor  to  make  Science  truly  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  Religion ; — he  popularizetl  scientific  studies 
among  people  who,  before  he  wrote,  had  never 
been  reach^  by  such  subjects. 

This  Life  of  him  Mr.  Bayne  has  made  as  full 
and  complete  as  we  could  wish,  and  eulogistic 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  .Miller’s 
admirers  though  all  of  his  readers  were  his  admir¬ 
ers.  It  is  rather  a  painful  one  to  read,  with  its 
story  of  “  endless  toil  and  endeavor,”  and  over¬ 
worked  brain,  and  there  are  few  of  us  probably, 
who  cannot  recollect  its  tragical  and  melancholy 
ending ;  but  the  volume  is  worthy  of  a  good  place 
in  our  libraries  nevertheles.s.  It  Is  the  biography 
of  a  good  man  who  did  some  serviceable  work  in 
his  day,  and  whose  career  is  a  standing  example  to 
young  men  of  what  can  be  done  by  aver.age  abili¬ 
ties  laboriously  developed  and  conscientiously  ap¬ 
plied. 

Messrs.  Gould  &  Lincoln  have  published  the  Life 
for  American  readers  in  two  choice  and  tasteful 
volumes,  similar  in  style  to  the  excellent  edition  of 
Hugh  Miller’s  works  of  which  they  are  also  the 
publishers. 

Science  for  the  Young.  Heat.  By  J.ACOB  Abbott. 
New  York :  Harper  »&*  Bros. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  several  times  before  put  Young 
America  under  obligations  by  the  work  which  he 
has  done  for  them,  and  the  obligation  seems  likely 
to  be  increased  by  his  new  series  of  Science  for  the 
Young,  of  which  this  treatise  on  Heat  forms  the 
first  volume.  There  is  undoubtedly,  an  excellent 
place  for  such  a  series  occupying  as  it  will  a  mid¬ 
dle  ground  between  the  strictly  juvenile  Rollo 
Books  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  [xipular,  though 
rather  difficult,  volumes  of  the  Library  of  Wonders 
on  the  other,  and  the  present  volume  gives  promise 
that  Mr.  Abbott  will  fill  it  quite  to  tlw  satisfaction 
of  his  readers.  'These  readers  being  chiefly  of  the 
kind  who  are  more  likely  to  be  interested  in  per¬ 
sons  than  in  the  abstract  ideas  of  pure  science,  Mr. 
Ablxitt  introduces  them  to  three  or  four  young 
people  who  participate  in  that  most  fascinating  of 
all  adventures  a  trip  to  Europe.  Narrative  and 
.Science,  amusement  and  instruction,  are  interwoven 
with  each  other,  each  in  turn  coming  to  the  top ; 
and  as  some  such  machinery  is  as  it  were,  thrust 
upon  the  author,  rigid  criticism  woukl  seem  hardly 
fair.  We  might  say,  indeed,  that  the  narrative  b  a 
little  too  childish  for  such  readers  as  can  .appreciate 
the  science,  or,  vice  versd,  that  the  science  U  rather 
difficult  for  those  readers  who  would  be  amused  by 
the  narrative ;  but  we  are  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  always  “writingdown” 
to  children,  and  there  are  few  of  them  who  cannot 
master  all  Mr.  Abbott  has  to  say  if  they  approach 
hb  book  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  not  to  be 
absorbed  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
When  they  have  done  so,  they  will  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  essential  character  of  Heat  and 
its  various  nuxles  of  manifestation  than  can  be 
gotten  ffom  any  other  source  now  generally  open 
to  them — a  knowledge  which  b  singularly  free 
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from  those  details  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
omit,  but  which  do  little  more  than  baffle,  confute, 
and  discourage  young  inquirers. 

The  second  volume,  which  will  soon  be  ready, 
will  take  upihe  subject  of  Ught. 

Essays  of  an  Optimist.  By  John  William 
Kaye,  F.R.S.  Phila. :  y.  B.  Lippi ncott  &•  Co. 
1871. 

The  Optimist  who  presents  us  with  these  Essays 
is  Mr.  John  William  Kaye,  idready  well  known  as 
the  author  of  a  “  History  of  the  Sepoy  Rebellion,” 
three  volumes  of  which  are  published,  and  of  one 
or  two  other  works  of  a  similar  character.  His  His¬ 
tory  is  likely  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  English 
literature,  but  the  Essays  which  make  up  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume,  and  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
Cornhill  Ma^atine^  show  that  Mr.  Kaye  is  equally 
skilful  in  dealing  with  lighter  themes.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  volume  in  which  the  subjects  of 
every-day  life  are  dealt  with  more  pleaangly  and 
suggestively, — in  a  manner  which  is  thoughtful  but 
entertaining,  instructive  but  amusing,  and  which  re¬ 
veals  the  happy  quality  of  looking  always  on  the 
bright  side  of  things. 

Though  Mr.  Kaye  is  not  oblivious  of  the  tragical 
and  melancholy  elemeiits  which  are  mingled  with 
all  human  life,  he  yet  possesses  the  hopeful  faith 
that  whatever  is,  is  on  the  whole  best ;  and  we 
recognize  his  Essays  as  a  wholesome  antkiote  in  a 
time  when  we  make  haste  to  get  miserable,  and 
when  we  are  lalioriously  endeavoring  to  convince 
ourselves  that  the  “  times  is  out  of  joint,”  and  that 
the  cursed  spite  has  been  inflicted  upon  each  of  us 
individually  of  being  bom  to  set  it  right. 

Some  Reprints. — Messrs.  D.  Aj^leton  &  Co. 
are  reprinting  a  new  edition  of  Miss  Yonge’s 
novels  in  a  style  uniform  with  their  recently  com¬ 
pleted  edition  of  Grace  Aguilar’s  works.  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Bros,  are  also  issuing  Miss  Mulock’s 
novels  in  uniform  style.  The  novels  of  both  these 
writers  are  too  well  known  to  require  either  com¬ 
ment  or  commendation.  They  are  among  the 
most  admirable  and  wholesome  representatives  of 
modem  English  fiction,  and  the  new  editions  at 
once  tasteful  and  cheap,  will  doubtless  be  cordially 
welcomed  by  many  Amkrican  readers. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed  in 
the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication,  post¬ 
age  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Psychology,  or  the  Science  of  Mind.  By  Rev. 
Oliver  S.  Munseli.,  D.D.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  Co.  izmo,  cloth,  pp.  33a  Price 
$2.00. 

The  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Greeh  Text  Re- 
xnsed  and  Corrected,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Critical  and ExplasseUory  Notes.  By  M.  J.  Smeal), 
Ph.D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  Co. 
12000,  cloth,  pp.  342.  Price  $1.75. 

Notes  on  Romans.  By  Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 
New  York  :  Harper  &*  Bros,  izmo,  cloth,  pp. 
367.  Price  $i.5a 

A  Visit  to  My  Discosstented  Cousin.  Boston : 
Roberts  Bros.  i6mo,  doth,  pp.  302.  Price 
4i-ca 


Lawyer  and  Client.  Their  Relation,  Rights, 
and  ^ties.  By  Wm.  Allen  Butler.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  Co.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp. 
76.  Price  $i.oa 

The  Monarch  of  Mineing  Lane.  By  W  illiam 
Black.  New  York :  Harper  «Sr*  Bros.  8vo, 
paper,  pp.  153.  Price  50  cents. 

The  IVonders  of  the  Heavens.  By  CAMILLE 
Flammarion.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Mrs.  Norman  Lockyer.  New  York :  Scrib¬ 
ner  Co.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  2S9.  Copiously 
illustrated.  Price  fi.5a 

Calvinism.  An  Address.  By  James  An¬ 
thony  Froi’DE,  M.A.  New  York:  Scribner 
&•  Co.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  47.  Price  75  cents. 

Head  of  the  Family.  A  novel.  By  the  au¬ 
thor  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  New 
York :  Harpter  Bros.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  528. 
Price  f  1.50. 

A  Smaller  Scripture  History.  By  William 
Smith,  D.C.L,  LL.D.  New  York:  Harper 
dr*  Bros.  i6mn,  cloth,  pp.  375.  Price  $1.00. 

A  Lifds  Assize.  A  novel.  By  Mrs.  J.  II. 
Riddell.  New  York:  Harper  ^  Bros.  Svo, 
paper,  pp.  157.  Price  50  cents.  ^ 

Musings  over  the  “  Christian  Year"  and 
“  Lyra  Innocentium"  &c.  By  Charlotte 
Mary  Yo.nce.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <&* 
Co.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  431.  Price  fz.oo. 

Daisy  Chain:  or.  Aspirations.  A  Family 
Chronicle.  By  the  author  of  “  The  Heir  of 
Redclyffe."  New  York:  D.  Appleton  Co. 
l6mo,  cloth,  2  vols.  pp.  314,  309.  Illustrated. 
Price  fa.oa 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Brougham. 
Written  by  Himself.  New  York:  Harper  dr* 
Bros.  VoL  I.  l2mo,  doth,  pp.  380. 

The  Ogihnes.  A  novel  By  the  author  of 
"fohn  Halifax,  GetUleman."  New  York: 
Harper  &•  Bros.  i2mo,  doth,  ppc  421. 

Anteros.  A  novel.  By  the  author  of  “  Guy 
Livingstone."  New  York:  Harper  dr*  Bros. 
Svo,  paper,  pp.  165.  Price  50  cents. 
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Scientific  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
Profesor  Liebig  is  compiling  a  cyclopaedia  of 
chamistry. 

George  Sand  is  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  seats 
now  vacant  in  the  French  Academy,  and  will 
probably  be  elected. 

An  illustrated  satirical  journal,  called  The 
Dawn,  is  commenced  this  month  in  Scotland,  and 
will  appear  simultaneously  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas¬ 
gow  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

Royalty  itself  seems  at  last  to  have  been  infect¬ 
ed  by  the  irrepressible  “woman  question.”  A 
new  book  entitled  “  Female  Labor,”  by  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Prussia,  will  be  published  in  July. 

Mr.  HosacPs  vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  has  met  with  more  readers  than  are  com- 
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monly  found  for  works  of  controversy  in  these  davs, 
and  in  a  second  volume  he  proposes  to  develop  his 
defence  to  the  death  of  Mary. 

The  Royal  Irith  Aeademy  has  lately  published 
a  fac-simile  of  the  “  Lebor  na  Huidre,”  the  great 
collection  of  Irish  Legends  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventli  centuries. 

The  Athenitum  says  of  Lowell’s  last  volume, 
“  My  Study  Window  :  "  The  book  should  be  wel¬ 
come  in  every  home  where  culture  is  valued  in 
Englan<l ;  and  if  it  could  be  reprinted  for  a  shil¬ 
ling,  and  sold  by  the  ten-thousand,  we  should  re¬ 
joice. 

The  offers  of  public  libraries,  book-publishers, 
and  private  ettitens  in  Germany  to  furnish  books 
for  the  library  to  be  formed  at  Strasiwurg,  in 
place  of  the  one  destroyed  during  the  boml)ard- 
ment  of  the  city,  already  exceed  one  hundred 
thousand  volumes. 

^fhe  Princess  Dora  IP  Istria  is  said  to  be  the 
most  learned  woman  in  the  world.  She  reads  and 
speaks  fifteen  languages ;  has  written  novels,  and 
historical,  philosophical,  and  philological  works ; 
is  an  honorary  memlier  of  ten  academies  and 
learned  societies;  and  is  sakl  to  be  quite  good- 
looking  still. 

Publishers  and  authors,  it  seems  are  not  always 
natural  enemies.  When  Miss  Evans  (George 
Elliot)  had  finished  “.Adam  Bede” — she  was  then 
unknown  to  fame — she  was  glad  to  sell  it  outright 
to  the  Blackwoods  for  ;^’3oa  The  novel,  how¬ 
ever,  met  with  such  success  that  the  firm  subse¬ 
quently  presented  lier  with  1,500. 

Mr.  Arthur  Helps' s  forthcoming  biography  of 
^'Hernando  Cortes"  will  be  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Carlyle.  This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  biogra¬ 
phies  of  men  who  stand  out  as  prominent  act 01  s  in 
the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  New  World,  of 
which  Mr.  Helps  has  long  been  known  as  the 
chronicler.  The  three  lives  already  published  are 
those  of  Columbus,  Las  Casas,  and  Pizarro. 

We  learn  from  the  new  Spanish  Revista  de 
Archives  that  a  volume  of  indices  of  the  national 
archives  will  shortly  be  published  in  Spain,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  documents  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Sahaquin. 
The  collection  consists  of  diplomatic  correspond¬ 
ence  dating  from  the  ninth  century. 

An  enterprising  Leipsic  firm  has  compiled  a 
statistical  table  of  German  publications  during 
1870,  which  sums  up  a  total  of  10,108  volumes,  a 
decrease  of  1,200  volumes  from  the  total  of  18^. 
Of  these  the  largest  items  are:  Theology,  1,470; 
Jurisprudence,  Politics,  and  Statistics,  1,014;  h^u- 
catiun,  997  ;  Belles-Lettres,  including  fiction,  739 ; 
History,  Biography,  etc.,  ^2. 

The  author  of  **  fohn  Jlali^x  ”  is  not  work¬ 
ing  exclusively  as  a  novelist.  This  lady,  with  an 
appetite  for  work  like  Miss  C.  Yonge’s,  has  in 
hand  a  series  of  “Girls’  Books.”  These  will  be 
written,  edited,  or  translated  by  her.  Those  three 
words  indicate  the  composition  of  the  series. 
Mothers  and  girls  may,  as  the  conductor  of  this 
series  hopes  they  will,  “  trust  her  that  she  will  do 
her  best.” 


Of  the  first  edition  of  Cervantes'  “  Quijote" 
only  two  copies  exist  in  Madrid :  one  in  the 
library  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  the  other  in  that 
of  the  National  At  the  instigation  of  Col  Fabra, 
an  “  Association  ”  has  been  formed  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  photographic  fac-simile.  SeRor  Har- 
tzenbusch  has  accepted  the  presidency  and  SeRor 
Froniaura  the  secretaryship  of  the  “  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

Dr.  Cranxdlle,  the  author  of  the  “  Spas  of 
Germany”  (and  father  of  Madame  Marguerites, 
a  writer  of  some  repute  who  died  in  this  country  a 
year  or  two  since),  now  in  his  87th  year,  has  in  the 
press  a  work  containing  his  recollections  of  the 
various  historical  events  that  have  occurred  during 
his  long  life,  and  of  the  numerous  remarkable  per¬ 
sons  who  were  among  his  friends  or  acquaintances. 
Such  a  work  promises  to  be  one  of  great  interest, 
as  Dr.  Granville  took  part  in  many  of  the  political 
and  social  questions  of  his  time. 

The  Rivista  Europea  announces  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  several  new  periodicals,  among  them  the 
Rivista  Partenopea  of  Naples ;  the  Rivista  Inter¬ 
nationale,  printed  in  Rome;  Arri'enire  P>a- 
sionale,  published  at  Cagliari,  which  contains  a 
well-written  novel  by  Signor  Antonio  Baccheredda ; 
the  Esempio,  a  review  of  literature  and  science, 
published  in  Sicily,  and  the  Italo-Platense  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  intended  to  serve  as  a  means  of  international 
communication  on  commercial  matters  between 
Italy  and  South  America. 

The  Indians  who  no7v  come  to  Loudon  are 
taking  a  mure  active  part  in  public  proceedings  of 
late.  It  is  noticed  that  many  of  them  speak  in 
better  language  and  with  a  better  accent  than  some 
of  the  provincial  orators.  As  yet  we  cannot  be 
said  to  have  an  Indo- English  school  of  literature  ; 
but  we  may  early  have  a  school  of  oratory,  as  the 
extension  of  the  native  bars  and  of  the  practice  of 
assisting  at  meetings  favors  the  development  of 
public  speaking.  Thus  we  may  have  another  florid 
school  added  to  the  Iruh  and  American,  when  the 
orators  of  Asia  shall  again  occupy  the  tribunes  of 
the  West. — Athenceum. 

Mr.  Henry  Green,  the  author  of  “  Shake¬ 
speare  and  the  Emblem  Writers,”  has  ascertained 
that  no  less  than  400  writers  have  treated  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  emblems  in  no  less  than  3,000  distinct 
works.  He  is  himself  about  to  bring  out  a  life  of 
Andrew  Alciat,  with  notices  of  about  70  editions 
of  his  emblems.  The  principal  English  libraries, 
both  public  and  private,  have  been  searched  for 
the  materials  of  this  work,  and  the  indefatigable 
bibliographer  has  also  obtained  returns  from  the 
librarians  of  all  the  chief  European  libraries  of  the 
various  editions  of  Alciat  which  are  in  their 
charge. 

Some  excitement  has  been  created  in  literary 
circles  in  Spain  by  the  announcement  that  a 
learned  bibliophile,  Don  Fabian  Hernandez  of 
Santander,  proposes  to  publish  a  new  edition  of 
“  Don  Quixote.”  Sefior  Hernandez  states  that 
he  “  has  discovered  the  original  of  this  immortal 
work,  and  avails  himself  of  such  discovery  to  re¬ 
produce  it  as  Cervantes  penned  it,  freed  from  the 
corruptions  of  copyists,  commentators,  and  print¬ 
ers.”  The  specimens  given  by  SeRor  Hernandez 
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of  his  emendations  display  much  study  and  inge-  tion  in  the  project  itself,  and  in  the  invitation  to 
nuity,  and  indicate  that  the  Santander  edition  will  take  part  in  it. — Atkenirum. 
be  one  to  raise  the  curiosity  of  all  students  of  “  the 

great  book  of  the  one-handed  hero  of  Lepanto.”  Death  of  Professor  De  Professor 

De  Morgan,  the  great  mathematician  and  teachei. 
The  Westminster  Review  for  April  opens  with  whose  liooks  changed  and  raised  the  whole  char- 
an  essay  of  much  spirit  and  originality  on  the  actc"  mathematical  study  in  England,  di^  on 
genius  of  Aristo]ihanes.  The  writer  is  peculiarly  March  i8th,  and  was  burie<l  at  Kensal  Green, 
happy  in  bringing  out  the  magic  of  those  bursts  health  had  been  shaken  not  many  years  ago 

of  intense  poetry  with  which  the  Aristophanic  hy  the  loss  of  a  son,  a  very  able  and  promising 
burlesque  is  interspersed,  and  in  in»sting  on  the  young  man,  who  inherited  not  a  little  of  his  father’s 
spectacular  or  o|)eratic  character  of  the  whole  mathematical  capacity ;  but  the  proximate 

exhibition.  What  is  singular  in  the  article  is  tha  cause  of  his  death  was  nervous  prostration.  His 
space  which  it  devotes  to  the  discusaon  and  justi-  I'fe  had  been  one  of  extraordinary  lalwr  and  great 
fication  of  the  moral  grossness  of  Aristophanes,  achievement.  His  numerous  mathematical,  astro- 
Having  taken  as  the  kev-note  of  his  criticism  nomical,  literary,  and  biographical  articles  in  the 
Heine’s  phrase  of  the  Wehverniehtungsidee—Xht  Denny  Cyclopttdia  made  up,  we  believe,  nearly  one- 
riot  of  the  imagination  in  setting  all  human  rela-  sixth  of  that  enormous  work  (itself  twenty-seven 
tions  topsy-turvy — he  at  one  time  brings  under  folio  volumes).  Besides  these,  his  two  treatises 
this  idea  the  orgiastic  animalism  of  the  old  comedy,  (matlwmaticsd  and  popular)  on  Probabilities; 
and  at  another  explains  the  animalism  as  conso-  his  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  his  arith- 
nant  with  normal  Greek  manners,  especially  (in  nietic.  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Treatise  on 
regard  of  its  Dionyaac  source)  with  established  DouWe  Algebra  were  more  than  sufficient  achieve- 
religion.  The  apparent  contradiction  of  these  ments  even  for  the  lifetime  of  an  industrious  man 
two  accounts  the  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  of  genius.  ^  And  over  and  above  all  these  under- 
recognize*!  as  calling  for  reconciliation.  takmgs,  hit  miscellaneous  essays,  contributed  to 

various  newspapers  and  reviews,  were  enough  to 
French  literature  is  busy  with  the  events  and  have  occupiet!  the  leisure  of  an  ordinary  man.  Yet 
consequences  of  the  late  war.  Amongst  recent  he  died  in  his  sixty-hfth  year,  and  after  gaining  as 
publications  arc:  “Le  G6n<5ral  Trochu  et  la  much  of  the  hearty  affection  of  his  contemporaries 
Defense  de  Paris,”  in  which  the  author  explains  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  far  less  busy  and  less 
why  General  Trochu  was  unable  to  break  through  pre-occupied  men. 
the  Prussian  lines  of  investment ;  **  Bases  d’nn 

Projet  de  Kmrganisation  d’une  Arm^e  Nationale,”  Losses  of  Literature  through  the  Siege  of 
by  General  Eaidherlie, — a  very  interesting  bro~  Speiking  of  the  losses  which  the  interests 

ehurt,  published  at  Lille,  in  which  the  gallant  of  literature  and  science  have  sustainwl  through 
General  suggests  obligatory  military  service  for  Ihc  siege  of  Paris,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that 
all  Frenchmen  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty,  not  a  few  eminent  professors  and  members  of  the 
or  even  thirty-five,  which  wouM  give  a  million  of  Institut  have  been  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the 
men  under  arms ;  a  brochure  by  M.  Sti^venart,  National  Guard  and  Army  of  Defence,  and  it  is 
”  La  Lkjuidation  de  la  Dette  de  Guerre,”  on  the  hardly  po^ble  that  they  can  all  have  escapetl 
danger  incurred  by  France  in  the  disunion  of  the  without  injury.  Alreatly  we  learn  that  the  editor 
different  parties,  and  its  influence  on  the  credit  of  Les  Mondes  has  been  wounded  by  the  explosion 
of  the  country;  a  short  “Appel  au  Bon  Sens  of  a  shell;  that  M.  Desnoyers  his,  of  the  Museum 
Politique  des  Fran9ais,”  by  M.  Latrobe ;  and  a  Library,  has  been  killed,  and  that  M.  Thnnard  is 
volume  of  “  I.ettres  d’un  Intercepts,"  by  M.  a  prisoner  in  Germany.  The  Galleries  of  Zoology 
'Armandde  Pontmartin,  on  the  ruinous  effects  of  and  Mineralogy  have  both  been  jienetrated  by 
M.  Gambetta’s  temporary  Dictatorship  after  the  shells;  the  Coll'ge  de  France  has  not  escaped 
fall  of  Metz.  unhurt ;  and  the  Meteorological  Observatory  lately 

erected  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  has  been  converted 
Bible  Revision. — A  correspondent  urites ;  “In  into  barracks.  In  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and 
your  last  number  you  report  that  no  American  Jardin  d’ Acclimatation  the  ruin  has  been  complete, 
has^  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  Bible  *11  the  animals  having  been  slaughtered  either  for 
revision ;  and  that,  as^  might  be  expected,  the  food  or  by  way  of  precaution,  and  the  rare  trees 
work  is  not  regarded  with  excessive  favor  in  the  —some  of  them  of  priceless  value— cut  down  for 
United  States.  Without  betraying  any  confi-  defensive  purposes  or  else  to  make  charcoaL  In 
dence,  I  may  say  that  negotiations  were  com-  the  gardens  and  nurseries  outside  the  city  the 
menced  some_  months  ago  to  obtam  the  co-opera-  devastation  has  been  equally  severe.  ChAtenay, 
tion  of  American  ^olars,  and  that  there  is  every  the  chief  establishment  of  M.  Crtmx,  formed  tlie 
prospect  of  obtaining  most  efficient  help  from  that  headquarters  of  the  Bavarian  artillery  ;  the  large 
countrv.  I  may  add,  that  I  travelled  last  autumn  palm-house  was  turned  into  a  stable,  and  the 

throuOT  a  lar«  part  of  the  United  States,  and  ffower-tul>s  used  as  cribs.  Sheep  and  cattle  have 

visited  most  of  the  seats  of  learning.  Everywhere  been  depastured  in  the  Jardin  pour  les  Etudes 

I  found  great  interest  in  the  work.  From  the  pomologiques,  near  Aulnay,  and  everywhere  the 

first  it  has  been  part  of  the  plan  to  secure  the  co-  young  trees  have  furnished  stakes  for  gabions  and 

operation  of  American  Iwethrcn." — We  have  branches  for  fagots, 

authority  to  state  that  American  scholars  (in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  Resolution  of  Convocation)  were  not  Reprints  of  Old  Literature. — The  removal  of 
only  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  above  work,  but  the  College  of  Glasgow  from  the  old  site  in  High 

that  they  have  entered  into  the  matter  with  .Street  has  called  attention  to  the  Hunterian  Mu- 
ardor.  They  have  also  expressed  great  satisfac-  seum :  and  a  society  has  been  founded  called  the 
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Hunteriiin  Club.  The  reprints  will  be  in  what  is 
called  fat-simile^  but  really  reproductions.  The 
club  will  consist  of  200  memliers,  paying  an  an¬ 
nual  subscription  of  2/.  zr.,  and  opierations  will  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  150  subscriliers  shall  have 
entered.  The  first  year's  i.ssue  wilt  probably  con¬ 
sist  of  the  following  works  :  “  The  late  Expedi- 
cion  in  Scotlande,  &c.,  under  the  Conduit  of  the 
Erie  of  Ilertforde,  &c.  London,  1544,” — “  Ex- 
piedicion  unto  Scotlande  of  the  most  woorthy  for¬ 
tunate  Prince  Edward  Duke  of  Somerset,  Uncle 
to  King  Edward  Sixth,  &c.  13y  W.  Patten. 

London,  1548,” — “A  Dialogue  lietweene  Expe¬ 
rience  and  a  Courtier,  of  the  miserable  estate  of 
the  world.  First  compiled  in  the  Schottische 
tongue  by  syr  Dauid  Lyndsey,  knight  (a  man  of 
great  learning  and  science),  now  newly  corrected, 
and  made  |x;rfit  Englishe,  &c.  Anno  1566,” — 
“The  Life  and  Acts  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
Edinburgh,  162a”  The  choice  of  the  two  last 
books,  when  Jaseny’s  Paris  edition  of  Lyndsey, 

^  in  1558,  and  the  early  rare  editions  of  Wallace 
are  unprocurable  by  modern  buyers,  must  have 
been  determined  by  the  pioverty  of  the  library, 
whence  the  club  draws  its  supplies.  The  club 
does  not  affect  to  edit  its  books,  but  only  to  prefix 
occasionally  short  bibliograpihical  notices  to  them. 
The  model  the  club  sets  Irefore  it  is  the  Spienser 
Society  at  Manchester ;  and  if  it  reaches  this 
standard,  without  doubt  it  will  satisfy  its  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Valuable  Shakesfeariana. — Mr.  Welford,  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Book  Buyer  of  the  sale  of  the  old  English 
lilxary  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corser,  says: — 

Shakespeariana  was  the  princip:U  feature  of  the 
recent  sale.  The  “  Four  Folios”  of  course  were 
present,  but  do  not,  as  far  as  was  known,  seem  to 
nave  called  forth  any  comp>etitiun  from  America. 
The  first  Folio  (1623)  was  a  very  fair  copy,  almost 
entirely  pierfect,  with  its  defects  supplied  by  fac¬ 
similes,  and  possessing  what  is  one  of  the  greatest 
rarities  of  a  prerfect  copy,  the  Original  Verses 
opjiosite  the  title.  It  was  cheaply  sold  for  ;^i6o. 
The  second  Folio  (1632)  was  an  unusually  fine 
copy,  in  the  state  now  so  much  coveted  by  collec¬ 
tors— the  original  old  brown  calf  binding.  It  was 
knocked  down  for  The  third  Folio  (1664),  a 

fine  copy,  in  old  morocco,  was  proportionately  the 
dearest  of  tlie  set,  bringing  The  fourth,  of 

common  occurrence,  brought  ;^I2.  Three  of  the 
folios  were  purchase<l  by  .Mr.  John  Russell  Smith, 
the  bookseller  so  well  known  in  America,  by  his 
catalogues  and  antiquarian  ptublications.  Other 
Shakespteariana  were  not  of  the  first  rarity,  though 
comptrising  some  desiraltle  volumes.  “  .\  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream,”  the  second  edition 
(1600),  brought  “King  I.ear  and  his 

Three  Daughters,”  4to,  one  of  the  three  etiilions 
in  the  same  year,  i6o8,  f20  los.  Shakespteare’s 
“  Venus  and  Adonis,”  of  1636,  with  wotnlcut  on 
the  title-piage,  only  one  other  perfect  copy  known, 
nowin  the  British  Museum,  fSS-  “The  Rapte  of 
Lucrece,”  i2mo,  1653,  with  the  frontispiece,  con¬ 
taining  a  head  of  Shakespieare,  £2$.  “  Shake- 

sjieare’s  Sonnets,”  never  before  imprinted,  original 
edition,  1609,  but  with  two  leaves  supplied  by  fac¬ 
similes,  ;^45.  “  .\jx)llonius  of  Tyre,  the  Snake- 

S;anan  Romance,  and  Origin  of  Pericles,”  4to, 
lack  Letter,  £^^  los. 
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Odors  and  their  Action  on  the  Health. — The 
following  remarks  app>ear  in  a  late  number  of  La 
Presse  medicale  beige.  A  knowledge  of  perfumes 
reaches  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  Jews 
made  use  of  them  in  the  time  of  liloses.  They 
were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
the  wise  but  rigorous  Solon.  Their  use  was  car¬ 
ried  to  excess  by  the  Romans ;  and  finally,  in  our 
times,  they  app)ear  to  have  arrived  at  their  utmost 
perfection  and  delicacy.  It  has  been  reserved  also 
for  the  present  day  to  use  titem  in  the  greatest  p>ro- 
fusion.  But  if  the  pterfumes  that  are  everywhere 
found,  and  can  be  extracted  by  certain  processes, 
may  be  used  with  safety,  this  cannot  be  said  in 
eve^  case  of  the  odors  that  are  naturally  exhaled 
by  flowers,  leaves,  or  fruits.  Their  action  on  the 
economy  in  a  limite<l  spiace,  and  especially  during 
the  night  in  a  closed  chaml)er,  deserves  to  l)e 
noticerl.  It  manifests  itself  by  serious  disorder, 
headache,  syncop)e,  and  even  by  asphyxia,  if  their 
action  is  too  long  prolonged.  In  nervous  piersons 
numbness  may  occur  in  all  the  members,  convul¬ 
sions,  and  loss  of  voice,  but  in  general  only  a  state 
of  somnolence,  accompanied  by  feebleness  and 
retpdation  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  This  state 
is  Aften  associated  with  well-marked  dimness  of 
vksion.  Amonppst  the  flowers  that  are  most  delete¬ 
rious  may  be  mentioned  the  lily,  hyacinth,  nar¬ 
cissus,  crocus,  rose,  carnation,  honeysuckle,  jessa¬ 
mine,  violet,  elder,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  danger 
caused  by  their  smell  should  be  mentioned  their 
action  on  the  air.  During  the  night  flowers  ac¬ 
tively  produce  carbonic  acid,  which  is  injurious  to 
health.  Majendie  even  cites  a  case  of  death  caused 
by  a  large  bouquet  of  lilies  which  the  sufferer,  a 
previously  healthy  woman,  had  slcp)t  with  in  her 
i>edioom.  Amongst  the  more  dangerous  plants 
may  be  mentioned  the  walnut,  the  lay -tree,  and 
hemp).  The  action  of  these  is  well  known,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  mdeerl,  piroducing  a  kind  of  drunkenness. 

Geological  Evidence  of  Evolution. — In  Das 
Ausland  for  March  27,  Dr  Moriz  Wagner  gives 
the  first  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  interesting 
and  valuaMe  series  of  pap)ers,  entitled  .New  Con- 
tributtons  to  the  Darwinian  Controversy.  After 
pwinting  out  that  Darwin's  theory  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  two  portions.  Evolution  and  Natural  Se¬ 
lection,  he  sketches  the  pre-Darwinian  history  of 
the  former  hypsothesis,  paying  spvecial  tribute  to  the 
farsigluetlness  of  the  views  of  Lamarck  and  Goethe. 
The  main  portion  of  this  article  is  occupierl  by  a 
statement  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  geology  in 
favor  of  the  theory  of  a  gradual  evolution  of  or¬ 
ganic  forms  from  earlier  ones,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  spiecial  creations.  The  sudden  appearance  in 
palxontology  of  organic  forms  strongly  differenti¬ 
ated  from  any  earlier  ones  is  always  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  disturbance  characteristic 
of  the  strata  in  which  they  are  found ;  the  more 
conformable  to  one  another  are  two  adjacent  geo¬ 
logical  strata,  the  greater  affinity  is  there  in  their 
orpjanic  remains.  In  the  more  recent  formations 
such  suddenly  aprpearing  new  tyjies  do  not  amount 
to  above  2  por  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Gen¬ 
era  of  marine  animals,  as  Tnlobites,  Brachiopoda, 
and  Orthoceras,  are  found  distributed  in  palaeozoic 
strata  over  the  whole  world ;  while  the  area  of 
land  animals  is  generally  very  restricted.  Another 
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argument  in  favor  of  the  derivation  theory  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  affinity  of  the  land  animals  now  ex¬ 
isting  in  any  part  of  the  world  with  those  which 
inhabited  the  same  country  at  an  earlier  period, 
as  evidenced  by  their  fossil  remains.  In  the  diluvial 
and  pliocene  deposits  of  South  America,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  found  the  remains  of  Marsupials  and 
Edentata,  as  armadilloes  and  sloths,  intermediate 
between  those  forms  which  still  exist  and  those 
which  are  found  in  the  lower  tertiary  strata  of  the 
same  re^on.  The  afie-remains  again  of  the  bone- 
caves  of  Brazil  can  be  assigned  to  living  New 
World  genera,  while  those  found  fossil  in  Europe 
and  Asia  belong  to  existing  genera  of  the  Old 
World.  The  fos.sil  remains  of  Mammalia  hitherto 
found  in  Australia  belong  exclusively,  like  the  liv¬ 
ing  forms  to  Marsupial  orders.  Alt  these  factsare 
what  would  be  expected  were  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  true,  while  they  would  be  inexplicable  by  any 
doctrine  of  special  creations. 

Crocodilian  Remains  in  America. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  National  Sciences, 
Philadelphia  (November  i).  Professor  Lekly  re¬ 
marked  that  he  had  recently  received  from  Profesaor 
Hayden's  expedition  a  collection  of  fossils,  mostly 
consisting  of  remains  of  turtles  and  crocodiles. 
He  had  formerly  expressed  surprise  at  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  remains  of  the  latter  among  the  great 
profusion  of  remains  of  mammals  and  turtles  in 
the  Mauvaises  Terres  deposits  of  White  River  and 
the  sands  of  the  valley  of  the  Niobrara  River. 
He  now  felt  some  won^r  at  seeing  so  many  cro¬ 
codilian  remains,  apparently  of  contemporaneous 
age  with  some  of  the  latter.  The  reptilian  re¬ 
mains  are  generally  in  a  very  fragmentary  condi¬ 
tion,  and  have  been  picked  up  from  the  surface  of 
the  country.  Several  undescribed  species  of  turtles 
were  recognizable,  but  these  would  be  character¬ 
ized  at  a  later  period.  From  among  the  croco¬ 
dilian  remains  he  had  been  aide  to  obtain  a  large 
portion  of  those  of  a  skull  of  Crocodilus  EUiotti, 
indicated  some  time  ago  from  a  jaw  fragment. 
The  skull  appears  to  have  nearly  the  form  of  that 
of  C.  vnlgarts  and  C.  biporcatut.  It  is  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length.  Teeth  appiear  to  have 
been  absent  at  the  extreme  fore  part  of  the  jaw. 
Immediately  behind  their  usual  position  the  palate 
presents  a  deep  pit  at  each  side  of  the  naso-palatine 
orifice.  The  jaw  is  deeply  indented  laterally,  just 
back  of  the  position  of  the  fourth  tooth,  and  a 
less  indentation  is  situated  back  of  the  ninth  tooth. 

The  Discovery  of  Ckloralum. — This  does  not 
appear  to  rest  with  Professor  Gamgee,  as  was 
supposed  at  first.  Mr.  J.  Carter  Bell,  writing  to 
the  Chemical  News  (February  3,  1871),  says: 
'*  With  regard  to  the  much-vaunted  ‘  Chloralum,' 
I  see  Professor  Gamgee  says,  in  his  letter  of  Janu- 
ttry  13,  ‘The  agent  (chloralum)  had  never  been 
tho^ht  of  in  therapeutics  until  last  January ; ' 
again,  in  his  letter  of  the  37th,  *  since  I  first 
thought  of  the  chloride  as  an  antiseptic  just  a 
year^o.*  In  Ure’s  *  Dictionary,'  1863,  Article 
*  Disinfectants,'  chloride  of  aluminium  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  antiseptic ;  it  says,  *  Meat,  if  well 
packed,  cleaned,  and  washed  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  aluminium,  will  keep  three  months.' 
After  that  I  hardly  think  Professor  Gamgee  can 
lay  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  antiseptic  and 
therapeutic  properties  of  chloride  of  aluminium.” 
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This  is  of  course  too  clear,  and  we  are  surprised 
that  a  volume  so  well  known  should  not  have  been 
previously  consulted  by  Professor  Gamgee. 

Action  of  Alcohol  on  the  Body. — A  new  medical 
periodical,  styled  ”  The  Doctor,”  gives  a  note  in 
Its  January  number  on  the  above  subject.  It  says 
that  Dr.  Heinrich  Timmerberg  (“  Inaug.  Disser¬ 
tation,”  Dorpat,  1869)  found,  as  the  results  of 
his  investigations  and  experiments  on  animals : — 
I.  That  alcohol  constantly  lowers  the  bodily  tem¬ 
perature.  3  That  it  lessens  the  frequency  of  the 
heart’s  contractions.  3.  That  the  blood -pressure 
ui  the  carotids  is  lowered,  indicating  diminished 
force  in  the  cardiac  action,  and  that  this  effect  was 
produced  partly  by  direct  action  on  the  heart  and 
partly  through  the  vagus  nerve.  The  retardation 
of  regressive  metamorphosis  by  means  of  alcohol 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  weakening  of  the  heart’s 
action,  as  well  as  to  direct  influence  on  the  lilood. 

Dr.  Carpenter* s  Views  Opposed. — Mr.  A.  H. 
Green  contril  ntes  a  very  able  paper  to  th*  Geo~ 
logical  Alagatine  (January,  1870),  in  which  he 
analyzes  Dr.  Carpenter’s  argument.  Can,  he 
asks,  then,  the  fauna  of  the  sea  on  whose  bed  the 
chalk  of  to-day  b  forming,  be  said,  on  a  broad 
view,  to  be  the  same  as  tiK  fauna  whose  remains 
are  preserved  in  the  chalk  of  Dover  ?  He  is  not 
surprised  that  certain  low  forms  should  be  common 
to  the  two,  because  the  conditions  under  which 
such  creatures  live  do  not  in  all  likelihood  involve 
that  struggle  for  existence  to  which  specific  change 
is  probably  due ;  they  have  ample  space  and  ample 
sustenance  for  animals  of  their  simple  requirements. 
Some  few  forms,  too,  somewhat  higher  in  the 
scale,  seem  to  have  lived  on  in  **  the  dark  unfath¬ 
omed  caves  of  ocean  ”  but  little  affected  by  the 
round  of  changes  that  have  so  largely  alter^  the 
dwellers  on  the  upper  world,  though  here  it  seems 
that  the  modem  rejwescntatives  are  only  generi- 
cally  allied,  and  not  specifically  identical,  with  the 
older  forms  a  point  of  the  highest  importance. 
But,  leaving  these  cases  out  of  the  question,  are 
the  two  faunas,  as  a  whole,  a  bit  alike?  Take 
one  simple  instance.  The  older  chalk  swarms 
with  ammonites,  scaphites,  baculites,  and  belem- 
nites,  all  well-marked  and  typical  forms,  not  one 
of  which  will  be  embedded  in  the  chalk  of  to-day ; 
and  the  old  chalk  has  not  yet  furnished  a  single 
fragment  of  a  marine  mammal,  many  species  of 
which  will  be  preserved  in  the  modern  chalk.  A 
pobeontologist  would  readily  point  out  any  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  contrasts  between  the  two  faunas  ; 
but  what  he  has  said  will,  he  thinks  make  it  clear 
why  it  b  that  he  cannot  understand  how  any  one 
can  say  we  are  living  in  the  cretaceous  epoch, 
unless  he  at  the  same  time  asserts  that  the  age  of 
a  geological  formation  is  to  be  determined  from 
those  beds  only  which  are  formed  out  of  Fora- 
minifera,  and  by  the  Foraminifera  alone  of  the 
fossib  contained  in  such  beds. 

Power  of  Photography. — In  the  recent  eclipse 
expedition  an  exigent  photograph  was  taken  of 
the  corona  which  is  seen  streaming  forth  all  round 
the  sun  during  totality.  On  sulisequent  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  photograph,  the  image  of  the  planet 
Venus  has  been  discovered  among  its  rays ;  and  in 
thb  we  have  an  example  of  the  power  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  representing  objects  which  the  eye  has 
not  seen  and  could  not  see.  Another  example  has 
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been  recently  described  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Varley.  He 
was  making  experiments  by  passing  a  current  of 
electricity  through  a  vacuum  tube,  the  results  of 
which  were  indicated  by  strong  or  faint  touches  of 
light  about  the  poles.  In  one  instance,  although 
the  experiment  was  carried  on  in  a  dark  room,  the 
light  was  so  feeble  that  it  could  not  be  seen,  and 
the  operators  doubted  if  the  current  were  passing. 
But  at  the  same  time  photography  was  at  work, 
and  in  thirty  minutes  a  very  good  picture  was  pro¬ 
duced  of  what  had  taken  place.  This  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact.  Indeed,  it  borders  on  the  wonderful 
that  a  phenomenon  invisible  to  the  human  eye 
should  have  been,  so  to  speak,  seen  by  the  photo¬ 
graphic  lens,  and  a  record  thereof  taken  by  chemi¬ 
cal  agency.  It  is  highly  suggestive,  and  we  may 
anticipate  that  it  will  l>e  turned  to  good  account 
by  practical  philosophers. 

Ireland's  Resources. — The  industrial  resources 
of  Ireland,  as  many  readers  know,  have  been 
much  written  and  talked  about.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  one  of  them  has  of  late  been  worked, 
and  put  to  profitable  use.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  of  Antrim  there  are  miles  of  what  ge¬ 
ologists  call  “  black  band  ironstone,”  and  of  hema¬ 
tite,  or  red  ore,  similar  to  that  found  in  Cumber¬ 
land.  Uf  these  two  valuable  minerals,  more 
than  eighty  thousand  tons  were  shipped  last  year 
to  be  smelted  in  England ;  but  this  quantity  is 
now  to  be  exceeded.  The  demand  for  iron  and 
steel  grows  larger  every  year  ;  and  some  of  the  en¬ 
terprising  men  of  Ulster  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  aid  in  satisfying  that  demand  by  converting  the 
iron  on  the  spot  where  it  is  dug.  Less  than  a  ton 
of  coal  is  required  to  convert  a  ton  of  ore  ;  so,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  the  ore  to  England,  coal  will  be 
fetched  from  ^gland,  and  the  country  between 
Carrickfergus  and  the  Giants’  Causeway  is  to  be¬ 
come  busy  and  black  with  smelting-furnaces, 
forges,  and  rolling-mills.  If  Ireland  is  to  be 
“  saved,”  there  can  be  no  more  promising  way  to 
do  it  than  by  fair  rivalry  in  work  and  enterprise 
with  other  countries. 

Migrations  0/  Insects. — Some  naturalists  argue 
that  the  migrations  of  insects  and  creepii^  thinn 
must  always  have  taken  place  by  land,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  cross  great  breadths  of 
water.  Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  anniversary  address 
to  the  Entomological  Society,  combats  these  argu¬ 
ments,  and  gives  facts  in  support  of  his  views. 
Living  beetles  have  been  caught  at  sea  nearly 
twenty  miles  from  shore.  Swarms  of  locusts  fly 
from  Africa  to  Madeira,  300  miles.  Mr.  Darwin 
once  caught  a  locust  370  miles  from  land  ;  moths 
captured  260  miles  from  the  coast  of  Portugal 
have  been  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Society ;  and  recently  the  captain  of  a  whaler 
caught  a  white  butterfly  400  miles  from  the  Azores. 
It  was  vigorous  for  on  being  placed  in  a  drawer, 
it  laid  eggs.  From  these  and  other  instances,  Mr. 
Wallace  infers  that,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  insects  would  be  able  to  cross  even  greater 
expanses  of  ocean. 
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Mr.  Church's  New  Picture. —  The  Evening 
Mail  gives  us  about  as  soimd  and  discriminating  art 
criticism  as  we  get  from  the  New  York  Press,  and 


we  take  pleasure  in  quoting  a  portion  of  its  remarks 
concerning  Mr.  Church’s  new  picture  recently  on 
exhibition  at  Goupil’s : — The  “  Jerusalem  ”  of  Mr. 
Church  is,  to  our  mind,  the  best  of  his  large  canvas¬ 
es  ;  and  in  saying  this  we  think  we  are  uninfluenced, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  uninfluenced,  by 
the  charms  which  any  picture  of  the  Holy  City, 
which  is  not  an  outrage  on  our  sense  of  form  and 
color,  must  always  possess.  This  painting  has  a 
unity  and  breadth  which  neither  the  “  Heart  of  the 
Andes”  nor  the  “Damascus”  possesses,  and  has 
certain  subtle  charms  of  color  which  evince  a  refine¬ 
ment  and  knowledge  not  seen  in  either  of  his 
paintings  of  Niagara,  whose  chiefest  claims  upon 
us  are  on  this  ground  of  color.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  within  reach 
of  the  picture,  and  that  we  may  be  the  better 
untlerstood  in  what  we  have  to  say  of  it,  we  shall 
describe  it. 

The  painting  is  some  seven  feet  long  by  five  feet 
high.  The  sfiectator  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  facing  the  West ;  the  season  of 
the  year  is  Spring,  and  the  time  about  two  hours 
before  the  sunset.  The  further  limits  of  the  Holy 
City,  from  north  to  south,  form  the  horizon  line  of 
the  picture,  if  we  except  a  limited  space  in  the  south 
beyond  Mount  Zion,  where  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
distant  valley  and  more  distant  hill.  There  are 
clouds  in  the  sky.  The  shadow  of  one  passes  over 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  and  that  of  another 
wraps  the  middle  distance.  The  unbroken  sunlight 
falls  over  the  nearer  city,  bringing  out  in  bold  re¬ 
lief  the  Mosques  of  Omar  and  of  Aksa,  clearly 
defining  for  us  the  Temple  platform,  and  making 
luminous  a  belt  of  green  beyond  the  eastern  wall  and 
between  it  and  the  buildings  we  have  named.  These 
two  Imiidings,  that  ascrib^  as  the  place  of  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  the  Russian  Hospice,  the  Wall  and 
St.  Stephen’s  and  the  Beautiful  Gates  are  the  only 
prominent  features  of  the  city ;  the  rest  is  suggestive 
merely. 

This  side  the  wall,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  cloud 
shadow,  which  covers  all  between  us  and  the  city 
but  the  Mount  of  Olives,  upon  which  we  stand, 
are  the  indications  of  the  Modem  cemetery.  Still 
lower  down,  ami  still  nearer  us  to  the  right,  are  the 
Garden  ofGethsemane  and  the  Tombof  the  Virgin, 
with  the  path  leading  thereto  from  St.  Stephen’s 
Gate.  To  our  left  the  conical  tower  above  the 
Tomb  of  Abnalom  is  seen  rising  behind  the  slope 
embraced  by  the  Jewish  Burial  Ground.  In  the 
depth  of  the  valley,  and  between  us  and  Mosque  of 
Omar,  is  the  B^  of  Brook  Kidron.  And  now 
permitting  our  glance  to  leave  the  hill  on  which  the 
Holy  City  rests  and  the  valley  of  these  sacred 
places,  we  see,  nearer  us,  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and 
nearer  still  the  rugged,  ragged  trunks  of  the  olives 
on  either  side  the  road,  down  which  we  may  well 
permit  ourselves  to  fancy  the  Saviour  passed  on  his 
first  entry  intojerusalem,  where  the  “  great  multi¬ 
tude  spread  their  garments  in  the  way ;  others  cut 
down  branches  from  the  trees  and  strewed  them  in 
the  way  ;  and  the  multitude  that  went  before  and 
that  followed  cried,  saying.  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David  ;  blessed  is  be  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  ;  Hosanna  in  the  highest.’’ 

On  this  road,  and  in  the  immediate  foreground 
of  the  picture,  are  the  figures  of  men  and  camels 
coming  towards  us;  and  these,  with  the  clouds 
seen  towards  the  south  in  heavy  masses,  complete 
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the  list  of  the  prominent  forms  of  the  painting. 
But  if,  as  we  presume  it  to  be,  the  picture  is  topo¬ 
graphically  true,  there  must  be  many  other  points, 
in  the  broad  expanse  embraced,  of  almost  equal 
significance  and  interest  with  those  we  have  named, 
and  observable  at  a  glance  to  those  who  have  made 
the  sacred  pilgrimage,  which  pleasure,  we  regret 
to  say,  has  not  been  ours. 

The  Limitationt  of  Art. — We  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  Mr.  Hamerton’s  Preface  to  the 
American  edition  of  his  admirable  “  Thoughts 
about  Art :  ” — One  of  my  English  critics  has 
blamed  me  for  want  of  faith  in  Art,  because  I 
admit  that  its  power  is  very  limited.  All  spiritual 
power  is  limit^  in  reality  to  those  who  receive  it 
willingly ;  if  it  ever  seems  to  exercise  any  other 
action,  it  intrudes  on  the  domain  of  temporal 
power.  For  instance,  when  Lacordaire  preached 
in  Notre  Dame  he  was  exercising  the  spiritual 
power;  but  when  the  Church  of  Rome  enforced 
her  authority  by  punishing  heretics,  she  resorted  to 
temporal  means,  and  was  so  far  a  temporal  power. 
Now,  painting  is  purely  a  spiritual  power,  and  it 
influences  only  those  who  are  willing  to  be  influ¬ 
enced.  A  power  of  this  kind  is  great  or  small  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  its  willing  adherents, 
and  tlie  numliers  of  |iersons  who  are  in  any  appre¬ 
ciable  way  inflaenced  by  painting  are  not  great  in 
proportion  to  populaticm.  The  fact  that  adhe¬ 
rents  are  willing  does  not  prove  weakness,  but  the 
fact  that  none  but  willing  adherents  obey  the  call, 
whtH  few  are  wtIJimg,  places  every  spiritual 
power  at  a  disadvantage  in  compariKm  with  the 
temporal  powers,  because  these  last,  with  the 
strength  given  to  them  by  the  adhesion  of  some, 
compel  the  adhesion  of  others.  But  I  should  be 
sorry  if  any  reader  supposed  that  I  under -estimated 
the  power  which  Art  itoej  possess.  Art  has  a 
kind  of  influence  which  it  would  take  pages  to  de¬ 
fine,  but  which,  if  a  nan  wields  it,  places  him 
amongst  the  spiritual  ftowers.  A  painter  has  no 
lordship  over  the  liberty  of  men ;  he  cannot  govern 
them  in  the  temporal  way,  but  be  has  access  to 
very  deep  and  subtle  feelings  in  the  few  who  un¬ 
derhand  him  and  receive  his  ideas,  and  through 
these  feelings  be  exercises  lordship  of  another  kind. 
It  is  the  o4d  duality  of  priest  and  liaron.  The 
baron  of  these  days  is  not  always  a  soldier,  he  may 
be  a  manufacturer  ;  and  the  priest  of  these  days  is 
not  always  a  clergyman  ;  he  may  be  a  wrriter,  or 
even  a  painter.  But  the  broad  distinction  re¬ 
main],  and  all  who  govern  by  force  or  money  are 
of  the  temporal  power  ;  ail  who  influence  l>y  per¬ 
suasion,  by  intrilect,  by  sympathy,  are  of  the 
spiritual  power. 

T'Ae  Pif/i  Palaee. — In  Florence  an  event  has 
happened  of  no  little  interest  for  the  lovers  of  Art. 
That  part  of  the  long  passage  going  from  the  Ufhxi 
to  the  Pitti  Palace  which  joins  the  end  of  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  part  with  the  Ufhxi,  has  been  re-opened, 
after  having  been  in  the  hands  of  workmen  all  the 
winter.  The  cases  of  Etruscan  vases,  and  the 
shelves  of  antique  urns  for  the  dead,  which  used  to 
be  on  both  sides  of  it,  have  now  been  placed  in  the 
Egyptian  Museum  ;  and  a  collection  of  old  prints 
cover  the  walls  instead,  and  engage  the  attention 
of  whoever  passes,  from  the  moment  he  leaves  the 
paintings  and  sculptures  until  he  arrives  at  the 
Ponte  Vecchio,  where  the  original  oM-master 
drawings  and  sketches  are.  On  leaving  the  Ufiui, 


there  are  old  blocks  by  Andreani,  Boldiiii,  Nic- 
colo  Vicenzio,  some  original,  others  after  Raphael, 
Titian,  tlie  Parmegiano,  &c.  There  are  also  a 
great  many  old  engravings  after  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  antique.  Amongst  them 
is  Bonasone’s  profile  of  Michael  Angelo;  and 
after  these  are  about  fifty  yards  of  interesting  en¬ 
gravings  after  pictures.  At  the  end,  close  to  the 
turnuig  where  the  Italian  sketches  are,  there  are 
ninety-one  etchings  of  Albert  Diirer,  and  a  few 
woodcuts,  some  of  the  larger  “  Crucifixion  ”  lieing 
amongst  them.  A  large  number  of  Rcnibr.indt’s 
and  of  his  imitators  are  in  process  of  licing  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  and  lieyond  again  miscellaneous  English, 
French,  and  Cerman  prints,  ending  in  a  large 
number  puiely  French,  which  lead  the  visitor  I>ack 
to  the  Italians  at  the  staircase  again.  Altogether, 
this  collection  is  a  great  treat  to  the  artistic  visitor 
in  Florence. 

Our  National  Academy. — Tlie  attendance  at 
the  Academy  continues  good.  This  is  altogether 
the  best  exhibition  season  in  its  history,  and  is  in 
proof  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  interest  in  our 
artists  and  their  works  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
The  annual  meeting  of  Academicians  is  at  hand. 
Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  result  of  the  coming 
election  of  officers.  Academicians  and  Assin-iates. 
No  ticket  for  officers  has  yet  been  deculed  upon 
by  any  party.  In  fact,  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
jiarty  lines  arc  not  defined.  All  neno  claim  to  lie 
progressionists  whether  they  work  in  that  direction 
or  not.  The  probabilities  are,  we  shall  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  President.  PerhajK 
we  hail  better  say  nominees  in  deference  to  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  gentlemen  who  are  too  courteous  to  op¬ 
pose  anybody,  Mr.  Gray  will  doubtless  be  urgeil 
to  submit  to  re-election.  He  has  a  large  country 
constituency  and  may  go  in.  Mr.  Page  is  of 
course,  on  the  carpet,  and  with  many  energetic 
supporters ;  and  so  we  believe  is  or  will  lie,  .Mr.  J. 
Q.  Ward.  Should  this  gentleman,  who  is  now 
Vice-President,  permit  himself  to  be  voted  for, 
we  might  safely  guarantee  his  election.  A  man  of 
big  heart,  he  is  much  beloved  and  by  many.  He 
is  eminently  practical,  and  has  clear  notions  of 
what  ought  to  tie  done  for  Academy  success  and 
how  to  do  it.  He  lacks  in  no  particular  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  President.  In  fact  he  is  ju.st  “  the 
man  for  Galway.” — Evening  Nail. 

Maclise's  Portrait  of  Talleyrand. — Mr.  Dante 
Gabriel  Rosaetli,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Acade¬ 
my,  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Maclise's  por¬ 
trait  of  that  arch  diplomatist,  Talleyrand: — But 
one  picture  here  stands  out  from  the  rc.it  in 
mental  power,  and  ranks  Maclise  as  a  great  mas¬ 
ter  of  tragic  satire.  It  is  that  which  grimly  shows 
us  the  senile  torpor  of  Talle}'Tand,  as  he  sits  in 
after-dinner  sleep  between  the  spread  board  and 
the  fire-place,  surveyed  from  the  mantel-slielf  by 
the  busts  of  all  the  sovereigns  he  had  served.  His 
elbows  are  on  the  chair-arms ;  his  hands  hang  ;  his 
knees,  fallen  open,  reveal  the  waste  places  of  sliriv- 
died  age ;  the  book  he  read,  as  the  lore  he  lived 
by,  has  dropped  between  his  feet  ;  his  chap-fallen 
mask  is  spread  upward  as  the  scalp  rests  on  the  cush¬ 
ioned  chair-back  ;  the  wick  gutters  in  the  wasting 
candle  beside  him  ;  and  his  last  master  claims  him 
now.  All  he  was  b  gone ;  and  water  or  fire  for 
the  world  after  him — what  care  had  he?  The 
picture  b  more  than  a  satire ;  it  might  be  called  a 
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diasram  of  Damnation :  a  ghastly  historical  ver¬ 
dict  which  Iiecomes  the  image  of  the  man  forever. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  drawings  which  Maclise  has 
signed  with  his  nont-de-crayon  at  full  length  ;  and 
he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  it. 

Egyptian  Sculpture. — In  his  “  Ancient  History 
of  the  East  ”  Prof.  Philip  Smith  writes  thus : — 
“  The  whole  spirit  of  Egyptian  sculpture  is  sym¬ 
bolism,  rather  than  direct  imitation  of  Nature  ; 
and  an  attitude  of  repose,  expressive  of  religious 
peace.  In  these  two  principles  we  have  the  sim¬ 
ple  answer  to  many  faults  ignorantly  charged  upon 
the  knowledge  and  the  power  of  the  artists.  The 
absence  of  anatomical  display  is  not  due  to  the 
want  of  that  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  the 
Greeks  ac({uiredin  the  palicstra  ....  details  were 
designe<lly  suppiressed  for  the  sake  of  simple 
majesty.  Both  in  architecture  and  in  sculpture 
the  Egyptian  artist  had  learnt  that  great  lesson, — 
the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  which  is  the  ruin  of  the 
best  technical  skill,  and  never  more  so  than  in  our 
own  <lay, — when  to  let  things  alone.  He  also 
adapted  his  workmanship  to  his  material  ;  and 
knew  better  than  to  make  mouldings  of  hard  stone 
like  cabinet  work,  or  a  granite  colossus  like  a  figure 
carved  in  wood  or  cast  in  metal.” 

Ser’eral  stone  coffins,  probably  containing  the 
remains  of  monks  of  Saint-Ouen,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of 
Rouen,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Presbytery :  some 
of  the  coffins  are  hewn  out  of  solid  stone,  while 
others  are  built  of  stones  from  ancient  buiklings, 
cut  in  the  Roman  fashion.  The  Abb4  Cochet, 
who  has  superinteniled  the  excavations  declares 
that  one  of  the  coffins  is  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  that  the  monk  interred  therein  may  have  been 
contemporary  with  Saint  Ouen  ;  another,  said  to 
be  of  the  eleventh  century,  contained  a  skeleton, 
complete  with  the  exception  of  the  skull,  which 
had  fallen  into  dust. 
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National  Steamship  C». — The  attention  of  all 
our  sea-going  readers  is  invited  to  the  advertise- 
ntent  of  the  National  Steamship  Co.  on  another 
page.  This  line  is  composed  of  ten  noble  steam¬ 
ships  built  after  the  most  approved  models  ■» 
water-tight  compartments  with  flush  decks  from 
stem  to  stem  ;  and  we  know  from  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  several  voyages  *bat  in  the  elements  of 
safety  and  comfort  th^  shi|)s  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  that  plough  the  seas.  Ample  state-rooms  and 
dining-room-s  and  well-spread  tables  atten¬ 
tive  servants  are  among  the  attractions  offered  by 
this  line  ;  and  the  whole  is  under  the  watchful  care 
of  the  Cicneral  Manager,  William  B.  Macalister, 
Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  England,  and  of  the  General 
Agent  at  New  York,  Wm.  Hurst,  who  will  give 
courteous  attention  to  alt  patrons.  The  scale  of 
prices  moreover,  on  this  line  is  very  moderate  in¬ 
deed,  and  that  the  public  appreciate  the  solid  at¬ 
tractions  offered  by  the  National  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  other  companies  was  al>le 
to  show  a  more  encouraging  balance  sheet  last  year, 
nor  to  put  a  larger  amount  into  the  pockets  of 
stockholders.  w.  H.  B. 

Brain-  IVeight. — An  eminent  German  Professor 
once  assumed  that,  as  a  certain  siae  and  mass  of 


brain  is  essential  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental  fac¬ 
ulties  therefore  all  the  human  race  must  l>e  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  equal  amount  of  brains.  This  truly 
Teutonic  theory  has  since,  however,  been  effectu¬ 
ally  dissipated.  An  ehiborate  paper  was  read,  not 
very  long  ago,  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  which 
the  existing  evidence  as  to  the  weight  of  brain 
among  different  nations  was  analyzed.  The  aver¬ 
age  brain-weight  for  the  English  is  stated  to  be 
47.50  ounces  ;  for  the  French,  44. 58  ;  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  42.^  i  but  there  are  discrepancies  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  difiiercnt  ol>servers,  some  giving  a  greater 
average  than  this  to  the  Germans.  The  Italians, 
Lapps,  Swedes,  Frisans,  and  Dutch  come  into  the 
same  category  with  the  English.  Among  the  Asi¬ 
atic  races,  the  Vedalis  of  Ceylon  and  the  Hindoo 
give  a  mean  of  over  42. 1 1  ounces.  The  skulls  of 
Mussulmans  afford  a  slightly  increased  average  of 
brain-weight  over  those  of  the  Hindaos.  Two 
skulls  of  male  Khonds — one  of  the  unquestioned 
aboriginal  races  of  India — show  a  brain-weight  of 
only  37.87  ounces.  The  general  average  of  the 
Asiatic  table  shows  a  diminution  of  more  than  two 
ounces  when  compared  with  the  Europeans.  The 

feneral  mean  of  African  races  is  less  than  that  of 
European  races,  although  there  are  great  differen¬ 
ces  ;  the  Caffre  risiim  high,  and  the  Bushman  sinking 
low,  in  the  scale.  The  average  of  the  whole  of  the 
aboriginal  American  race  reaches  44.73  ounces, 
which  is  2. 14  ounces  less  than  that  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  races.  The  Australian  races  show  a  brain- 
weight  one-ninth  less  than  that  of  the  general  aver¬ 
age  of  Europeans.  The  Malap  and  others  of  the 
Oceanic  races,  who  migrated  boldly,  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  over  the  North  and  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  occupy  the  islands,  show  a  tolerably 
hi^h  average  of  brain-weight ;  and,  on  arriving  at 
this  section,  we  return  in  some  measure  to  the  large 
brain- weight  of  Europeans. — Once  a  IVeek, 

Statistics  of  the  Reignof  Terror. — The  Monde 
of  the  5lh,  in  order  to  show  that  the  first  revolu  - 
tion  in  France  was  not  directed  principally  against 
the  higher  orders,  quotes  the  following  figures: 
“The  French  Revolution,  which  certain  writers 
have  set  themselves  the  task  of  justifying,  was  not, 
as  they  say,  the  work  of  the  people,  who  suffered 
as  much  or  even  more  than  the  wealthy,  for  the 
odious  excesses  for  which  efforts  are  now  made  to 
render  them  responsible.  The  following  statistics 
are  eloquent  on  the  point :  Nobles  executed, 
1,278;  women  of  the  same  class,  750;  together, 
2,028.  Nuns,  350;  priests,  2,135;  together, 
2,485.  Females  of  the  lalwring  classes,  1,467 ; 
commoners  of  all  conditions,  13,633;  together, 
15,100.  Women  of  the  people  killed  in  Iji  Ven¬ 
dee,  15,000;  children,  22,000;  together,  37,000. 
At  Nantes  the  numlier  of  Carrier’s  victims  was 
32,000,  of  whom  the  nobles  and  clergy  formed  only 
a  very  small  proportion — namely,  nobles  drowned, 
1,400;  (>riests  shot,  300;  drowned,  460.  In  re¬ 
capitulation  we  find — commoners  or  working  class¬ 
es,  82,000;  priests  and  nobles  ^,673.” 

Some  International  Questions.  —  We  com¬ 
mend  the  able  article  on  “The  Usages  of  War,” 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Rei'iew,  to 
the  careful  perusal  of  those  who  have  been  so  dili¬ 
gently  Prussianizing  public  sentiment  in  this  coun¬ 
try  during  the  past  few  months.  It  sums  up  the 
following  eight  points  as  necessary  to  be  settled 
by  a  new  Convention  like  that  of  Geneva  ; — 
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ist.  To  decide  whether  forces  like  the  Prussian 
Lant/ftnrm,  the  Franet-lirturs,  the  Garde  Ra¬ 
tionale  Sldentaire,  and  our  Voluntam,  are  to  he 
recognized  or  not ;  and  to  enact  unifomtity  in  this 
resjject  ;  so  that  a  State  may  not  lay  down  one 
law  at  home  and  practise  another  abroad. 

2d.  To  decide  whether  volunteers,  not  being 
natives  of  the  country  in  whose  armies  they  fight, 
are  to  he  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  natives, 
when  made  prisoners  of  war.  This  question  was 
raisevl  in  the  Danish  War,  when  the  Germans  re¬ 
fused  to  treat  Norwegian  and  Swedish  volunteers 
in  the  same  manner  as  Danes. 

3d.  To  regulate  the  principles  on  which  an  in¬ 
vading  army  may  obtain  supfMies  from  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  *nd  to  abolish  all  ne^less  and  arbitrary  re¬ 
quisitions. 

4th.  To  determine  whether  the  civil  population 
may  be  made  to  perform  military  work,  such  as 
digging  trenches  and  so  forth,  for  the  invading 
force,  as  the  Prussians  have  compelled  them  to 
work,  both  in  Denmark  and  in  France. 

5th.  To  abolish,  totally  and  unconditionally, 
the  system  of  hostages  as  useless  and  barbarous. 

6tt  To  forbid  the  system  of  vicarious  retalia¬ 
tion,  as  exercised  by  the  Prussians  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  practice  of  official  incendiarism. 

7th.  To  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  executing 
prisoners  or  civilians  otherwise  than  for  armed 
resistance,  and  after  investigation  by  coort-mar- 
tiaL 

8th.  To  exempt  towns  from  bombardment 
where  they  are  not  used  as  part  of  a  defensive 
position,  and  where  the  bombardment  does  not 
serve  to  give  the  attacking  party  immediate  pos- 
ses-sion  by  dislodging  the  defenders. 

We  are  convinced  that  none  of  these  proposals 
if  adopted,  would  render  war  less  effective  for 
its  legitimate  purposes ;  and  that  their  adoption, 
besides  the  immediate  diminution  of  suffering  and 
loss  and  demoralization,  would  tend  to  cherish 
that  better  spirit  which,  we  have  the  highest  au¬ 
thority  for  believing,  will  one  day  make  an  end  of 
war. 

The  Dread  of  the  Monkey  toward  Snakes. — 
Brehm  nves  a  curious  account  of  the  instinctive 
dread  which  his  monkeys  exhibited  towards  snakes  ; 
but  their  curiosity  was  so  great  that  they  could  not 
desist  from  occasionally  satiating  their  horror,  in  a 
most  human  fashion,  hj  lifting  up  the  lid  of  tlie 
box  in  which  the  snakes  were  kept.  I  was  so  much 
surprised  at  his  account  that  I  took  a  stuffed  and 
coiled-up  snake  into  the  monkey-house  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  the  excitement  thus  caused 
was  one  of  the  most  curious  spectacles  which  I 
ever  lieheld.  Three  species  of  Cercopithecus  were 
the  most  alarmed ;  they  dashed  about  their  ca^ 
and  uttered  sharp  signal  cries  of  danger,  which 
were  understood  by  the  other  monkeys.  A  few 
jroung  monkeys  and  one  old  Anubis  l>aboon  alone 
took  no  notice  of  the  snake.  I  then  placed  the 
stuffed  specimen  on  the  ground  in  one  of  the  larger 
compartments.  After  a  time  all  the  monkeys  col¬ 
lected  round  it  in  a  large  circle,  and  staring  intent¬ 
ly,  presented  a  most  ludicrous  appearance.  They 
became  extremely  nervous ;  so  that  when  a  wooden 
ball,  with  which  they  were  familiar  as  a  plaything, 
was  accidentally  moved  in  the  straw,  under  which 
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it  was  partly  hidden,  they  all  instantly  started  away. 
These  monkeys  behaved  very  differently  when  a  dead 
fish,  a  mouse,  and  some  other  new  objects  were 
placed  in  their  cages ;  for  though  at  first  frighten¬ 
ed,  they  soon  approached,  handled  and  examined 
them.  I  then  placed  a  live  snake  in  a  paper  bag, 
with  the  mouth  loosely  closed,  in  one  of  the  larger 
compartments.  One  of  the  monkeys  immediately 
approached,  cautiously  opened  the  bag  a  little, 
peeped  in  and  instantly  dashed  away.  Then  I 
witnessed  what  Brehm  has  described,  for  monkey 
after  monkey,  with  head  raised  high  and  turned 
on  one  side,  could  not  resist  taking  momentary 
DMps  into  the  upright  l»ag,  at  the  dreadful  oliject 
lying  quiet  at  the  Txittom.  It  would  almost  ap- 
})ear  as  if  monkeys  had  some  notion  of  zoological 
affinities,  for  those  kept  by  Brehm  exhibited  a 
strange,  though  mistaken,  instinctive  dread  of  in¬ 
nocent  lizards  and  frogs.  An  orang,  also,  has  lieen 
known  to  be  much  alarmed  at  the  first  sight  of  a 
turtle. —  The  Descent  of  Man,  by  C.  Darwin. 

The  Great  Gabon  of  the  Yellcnvstone. — The 
Great  Falls  are  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  cations  in  the  world — a  gorge  through 
volcanic  rocks  fifty  miles  long,  and  varying  from 
1,000  to  nearly  5,000  feet  in  depth.  In  its  de¬ 
scent  through  this  wonderful  chasm,  the  river  falls 
almost  3,000  feet.  At  one  point,  where  the  pas¬ 
sage  has  been  worn  through  a  mountain  range, 
our  hunters  assured  us  it  was  more  than  a  vertical 
mile  in  depth,  and  the  river,  broken  into  rapids 
and  cascades,  appeared  no  wider  than  a  rihliun. 
The  brain  reels  as  we  gaze  into  this  profound  and 
solemn  solitude.  We  shrink  from  the  dizzy  verge 
appalled,  glad  to  feel  the  solid  earth  under  our 
feet,  and  venture  no  more,  except  with  forms  ex¬ 
tended,  and  faces  barely  protruding  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipice.  The  stillness  is  horrible.  IViwn, 
down,  down,  we  see  the  river  attenuated  to  a 
thread,  tos.sing  its  miniature  waves,  and  dashing, 
with  puny  strength,  the  massive  walls  which  im¬ 
prison  it.  All  access  to  its  margin  is  denied,  and 
the  dark  gray  rocks  hold  it  in  dismal  shadow. 
Even  the  voice  of  its  waters  in  their  convulsive 
agony  cannot  be  heard.  Uncheered  by  plant  or 
shrub,  obstructed  with  massive  boulders  and  by 
jutting  points  if  rushes  madly  on  its  solitary  course, 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the  rocky 
firmament.  The  solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene  sur¬ 
passes  description.  It  must  he  seen  to  be  felt. 
The  sense  of  danger  with  which  it  impresses  you 
is  harrowing  in  tiK  extreme.  You  feel  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  sound,  the  appression  of  alisolute  silence. 
If  you  could  only  hear  that  gurgling  river,  if  you 
could  see  a  living  tree  in  the  depth  beneath  you, 
if  a  bird  would  fly  post,  if  the  wind  would  move 
any  object  in  the  awful  cha.sm,  to  break  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  solemn  silence  that  reigns  there,  it  would 
relieve  that  tension  of  the  nerves  which  the  scene 
has  excited,  and  yon  would  rise  from  your  pros¬ 
trate  condition  and  thank  God  that  he  had  per¬ 
mitted  you  to  gaze,  unharmed,  upon  this  majestic 
di>play  of  natural  architecture.  As  it  is  sympa¬ 
thizing  in  spirit  with  the  deep  gloom  of  the  scene, 
you  crawl  from  the  dreadful  verge,  scared  lest  the 
firm  rock  give  way  lieneath,  and  precipitate  you 
into  the  horrid  gulf. — By  N.  P.  Langford,  in 
Sertbner's  for  May. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS.  JOHN  STUART  MILL,  • 

EMPEROR  NAPOLEON  HI.,  GEORGE  PEABODT, 

THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE,  GUSTAVE  DORE, 

VICTOR  EMANUEL,  GLADSTONE, 

ROBERT  BROWNING,  TALLEYRAND, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING,  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL, 

AND  OVER  200  OTHERS, 

CONSISTING  or 

Historic  and  Battle  Scenes,  Idealities,  and  Portraits  of  every  Distinguished 
Statesman  or  Author  of  the  past  Dr  present  Century. 

The  engravings  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  in  selection,  so  th»t  persons 
giving  orders  can  merely  indicate  the  figures  opposite  the  engraving  selected. 

The  engravings  are  printed  on  different  siz^  paper ;  either  smril  size,  7  by  10,  or 
quarto  size,  10  by  12. 

A  few  fine  proof  impressions  of  most  of  the  engravings  can  still  be  fiimishsd. 

PRICE. 

Small  Mae,  ...  -  Cin. 

I^uarlo  Size,  -  -  -  -  -  IS  ** 

0ATAL0QUB8  8BNT  FRBS  TO  ANT  ADDRESIL 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

108  Fulton  Street.  Nmr  York. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


\ 


SECURITY  AND  SAFETY. 


WEST  WISCONSIN  E.  W.  CO. 

7  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds,  free  of  Government  Tax, 

First  Mortgage  Land  Grant  Sinking  Fund  of  the  West 
Wisconsin  R.  W.  Co.,  Denominations,  $500  and  $1,000. 

ONLY  FIFTEEN  YEARS  TO  RUN. 

From  January,  1870,  Convertible  into  Stock  and  Receivable  for  Lands  at 
Par ;  Land  Grant  of  over  One  Million  Acres  from  Government,  upon  'which, 
together  with  the  Road  and  all  its  Property,  these  Bonds  are  a 

FIRST  AND  ONLY  MORTGAGE. 

Lands  exempted  from  taxation  for  15  years  by  Acts  of  Legislature.  120 
Miles  Road  Built,  from  which  income  is  derived,  with  rapidly  increasing  re¬ 
ceipts.  But  34  Miles  more  Road  to  build,  for  which  the  Iron  is  already  pur¬ 
chased,  and  all  the  work  under  contract.  An  Air-Line  from  St.  Paul  and  the 
Northwest  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  Total  amount  of  Mortgage  $4,000,000. 
Estimated  value  of  Lands  alone  nearly  double  that  amount. 

PRICE  90  CENTS,  "WITH  ACCRUED  INTEREST, 

at  which  figure  they  pay  at  present  premium  on  Gold,  9  per  cent,  per  annum  to 
the  investor.  The  Trustees  are  the  Hon.  WILLIAM  H.  LEONARD,  ex -Chief 
Justice  of  Supreme  Court,  State  of  New  York;  J.  DUTTON ,  STEELE,  and 
JAMES  GOODSON,  M.  P.,  England,  where  a  large  amount  of  the  Bonds  have 
been  sold.  These  parties  are  required  to  see  that  proceeds  of  land  sales  are 
applied  solely  to  the  paying  of  these  Bonds. 

COUPONS  PAYABLE  JANUABY  AND  JULY. 

The  connections  of  this  Road  with  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  whole 
Northwest,  as  well  as  Its  Eastern  connections,  will  be  seen  from  a  Pamphlet  and 
Map,  which  can  be  obtair.ed  at  the  ofilce  of 

WHITE,  MORRIS  &  CO., 

No.  29  •WALL  STREET, 

AND 

G-WYNNE,  JOHNSON  &  DAY, 

No.  16  WALL  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Axxcl.  X*1xxa.xxo1«l1  .^cexxtMi..Lfox'  tlxo  Oo. 


